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PREFACE 


The present work is substantially based upon my thesis 
which was approved for the Degree of Doctorate in Philosophy 
by the University of Calcutta in 1932. It has since been revised 
in many places and fresh matter introduced, the last chapter being 
entirely new. 

Buddhist philosophy is a vast subject with a large number 
of ramifications. It is not possible to do full justice to the whole 
subject within so short a compass. I have here dealt with only 
a particular school. The previous writings on the subject are 
rather sectional and fragmentary and a systematic presentation of 
Dignaga’s school was a desideratum. 

I take this opportunity to offer my grateful thanks to 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee, Esq., M.A., B.L., Bar.-at-Law, Bharati, 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, for the constant encourage¬ 
ment I received from him in connection with my researches and 
for the provision he kindly made for the publication of my 
book by the University of Calcutta. 

My sincere thanks are due to my pupil, Mr. Satindrakumar 
Mukherjee, M.a., for his ungrudging help in looking through 
the proofs and for his valuable suggestions. Mr. Gaurinath 
Bhattacharyya, M.A., Research Fellow, Calcutta University, who 
is carrying on researches under my guidance, also deserves my 
best thanks for the preparation of the Index. I must express 
my heart-felt thanks to my pupils, Mr. Durgacharar Chatterjee, 
M.A., P.R.8., Lecturer, Bethune College, and Mr. Makhanlal 
Mookerjee, M.A., Research Scholar of the University, attached 
to me, for their .valuable help in the preparation of the Table of 
Contents. To Mr. Atulchandra Ghatak, M.A., Superintendent 
of the University Press, Mr. Bbupendralal Banerjee, Printer, 
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Mr. Kalipada Das, B.A., and the other members of the staff of the 
University Press, I offer my grateful thanks for the special care 
and interest they have taken in my work. The publication of the 
book within such an incredibly short time is entirely due to their 
hearty co-operation. 

AsutosH Building, 

Calcutta University. 

November 7, 1935. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The present work is an humble attempt to give a critical 
exposition of the philosophy of the Medieval school of Buddhism 
that was ushered^nto existence by Dignaga and Dharmaklrti 
and later on systematized and developed by S&ntarak$ita, Kamala- 
&la, Ratnaklrti and other authors of repute. Of this philosophy, 
again, the purely idealistic side has been left untouched in tne 
present work. The interest and character of this work are 
purely philosophical and critical and not historical. There have 
already appeared in the field several brilliant expositions and 
accounts of Buddhist philosophy and religion, which have dealt 
with the historical side with varying degrees of fullness. The 
monumental works of Prof. Sir S. Radbakrishnan and Prof. 
8^ N. Dasgupta have provided an important place for Buddhist 
philosophy, and though, from the very nature and scope of these 
works, the treatment might appear not to be exhaustive, the 
account and exposition constitute a substantial contribution to 
Buddhist scholarship. The writings of Prof. Louis de La Vfclle 
Poussin, Prof. Stcherbatsky, Prof. Guieseppe Tucci» Prof B. M. 
B&rua, Prof. A. B. Keith, Dr. Nalinaksha Datta, Dr. £. J. 
Thomas and other scholars have already provided the learned 
world interested in Buddhism with elaborate and fairly wide 
acoount of the growth and development of Buddhist philosophy 
and religion. Any attempt in that line would necessarily involve 
a repetition or reduplication of much the same thing, though it 
is not denied that there is room for expansion and elaboration 
even in that direction. 
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The present work has, however, steered clear of the 
historical side and is chiefly preoccupied with the dry 
metaphysical and epistemological sides of the Sautrantika 
philosophy. What particularly impressed the present writer is 
the fact that the whole course of philosophical speculations in 
Indian systems of thought, Brahmanical and non-brahmanical 
alike, from the third century A.D. down to 1000 A.D., which 
may be described as the adolescent and fruitful period of Indian 
philosophy, bears unmistakable evidence of Buddhist influence. 
Even Vatsyayana and Sabarasvamin are not immune from it. 
Of course, they have borrowed little or nothing from the 
Buddhists and their chief interest in Buddhist philosophy is only 
negative, all their energies being directed to a refutation of the 
Buddhist position. But this adverse criticism does not minimise 
their debt; on the other hand, it is proof positive of their obliga¬ 
tion. It has been very aptly observed by a modern philosopher 
that “ Every writer on philosophical subjects is indebted, beyond 
all possibility of adequate acknowledgment, to the great thinkers 
of the past.But the debt is one which he makes for him¬ 

self, or at leafet incalculably increases, by free and honest criti¬ 
cism. If the labours of those whom he criticizes have rendered 
his criticism possible, it is only by criticizing that he is brought 
to the intelligent appreciation of their work.” 1 The real deve¬ 
lopment of the Nrjaya philosophy may be legitimately believed 
to commence with Uddvotakara, who, on his own avowal, 
derived his incentive to write his commentary from the hostile 
critics, whose sophistical (according to Uddyotakara) arguments 
went a long way to bring discredit on the Nyaya Philosophy. 
Uddyotakara’s taciturnity in regard to names is notorious. 
Vacaspati Misra has supplied the lacuna and tells us that it was 
the adverse criticism of Digniiga u nd men of his ilk that gave 
the much-needed fillip to Uddyotakara for writing his master¬ 
piece. In fact, the sole justification for this attempt lay in the 


1 H. H. Joachim, Preface to The Nature of Truth, p. 4. 
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necessity of a refutation of Dignaga’s animadversions which 
created a perilous situation for Nyaya. 1 

The subsequent career of Nyaya philosophy and of Post- 
Dignaga Philosophy, for the matter of that, is but a progressive 
record of the daring and desperate fights between these two 
schools, which were fought on a hundred and one battle-fields. 
The fight was keen and vigorous and continued with unabated 
enthusiasm down to the days of Vacaspati, Jayanta, Udayana 
and Sridhara, on the one hand, and S&ntaraksita, Kamalaglla, 
Ratnalurti and their followers, on the other. But we have 
omitted to mention another philosopher, a towering personality 
and a hero of a thousand and one battle-fields, I mean, Kumarila 
Bhatta. Kumarila came after Uddyotakara and he was, to all 
intents and purposes, a greater fighter, who fought clean and 
hard. Uddyotakara’s polemics smacked of rankling jealousy 
and were rather full of transparent sophistry and claptrap. So 
the Buddhists did not find it very hard to expose his fallacies. 
In Kumarila, however, they found a veritable Tartar. It is not 
seldom that the Buddhists were compelled to revise their old 
theories and to re-formulate them in the light of Kumarila’s 
criticism. 2 In fact, a more formidable critic, so firmly posted 
in the niceties of Buddhist philosophy and dogmas, could hardly 
be imagined. Kumarila’s sledge-hammer blows were telling 
in their effect and the replies of S.intaraksita, Dliarmottara, 3 
Ratnaklrti and subsequent writers indirectly acknowledged the 


1 yad Aksapadah pravato muninam I samaya iastram jagato jagada I 
kutarkikajfiananivrbtihetuh I karisyate tasya maya Dibandhah II 

N. V. Intro. 

Cf. yadyapi bhiisyakrta kftavyutpadanam efcafc tatbapi Dignagspra- 
bhrtibhir arvaclna'b kubetusantamasasamutihapanena 'cchaditam iastram 
na tattvaninjayuya paryaptam ity Uddyotakarena avanibandhoddyotena tad 
apaniyata iti prayojanavim ay am arambba iti. Tat. ^i., p. 2. 

2 Vide the chapters on Apoha'and Manoviji'iana in particular. 

* Vide the chapter ' Negative Judgment/ Pt. II. 
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justice of his-criticism in more places than one, inasmuch as they 
had to re-shape their theories in fundamental aspects. 

What is, however, particularly refreshing in this tense 
atmosphere of fighting is the fact of the earnestness of the 
fighters. Though all cannot be regarded as equally honest or 
honourable in their methods, their earnestness and sincerity are 
beyond doubt or cavil. The fighting has all the freshness of life 
and reality. There is no air of unreality about it. In fact, they 
fought for what they believed to be a question of life and death. 
Philosophy was not a matter of academic interest in India. 
Change of philosophy meant the change of entire outlook and 
orientation in life. Victory in a philosophical debate, therefore, 
was essential to the preservation of one’s religion and mode of 
life, and defeat spelt inglorious death or apostacy from the 
accepted faith. There was, in fact, no line of demarcation 
between philosophy and religion in India. A religion without a 
philosophical backing was unthinkable. 

The cleavage between philosophy and religion is pronounced 
where religion is held to be a matter of unquestioning faith 
irrespective of a philosophic sanction. But in India the two 
were identical. So even the atheists had their own religion, 
because philosophy and religion were one. Belief had to submit 
to the test of logic, and a faith that was not warranted by philo¬ 
sophic conviction, was rightly regarded as perverse dogmatism 
which has no right to the allegiance of a man of sound education 
and culture. It is this fact of intellectual honesty and spiritual 
earnestness that account for the intensity and desperate character 
of this fighting for opinions among ancient philosophers of India. 
As has been aptly observed by Prof. Dasgupta with his charac¬ 
teristic insight, “ The systems of philosophy in India were not 
stirred up merely by the speculative demands of the human mind, 
but by a deep craving after the realisation of the religious purpose 
of life.” 1 Ignorance of this peculiarity of the Indian mind has 


1 Hittory of Indian Philotophy, Vol. I, p. 71, 
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been responsible for the so-called charge of scholasticism that has 
been laid at the door of Indian philosophy. Philosophy was not 
the fad of intellectual circles that indulged in these metaphysical 
gymnastics for mere intellectual satisfaction or for the purpose 
of whiling away their idle hours. It was, on the contrary, the 
earnest quest of truth and life’s purpose and nothing short of 
truth could give its votaries peace or satisfy their ardent minds. 
And the intensity of this craving was not appeased except by a 
thoroughgoing and meticulous application of the truth to every 
detail of life. Accordingly no fictitious barrier between religion 
and philosophy was tolerated. 

If religion was not sanctioned and inspired by philo¬ 
sophy, it was regarded as a useless superstition. If philo¬ 
sophy was not lived in actual religion, it was rightly held 
to be a mere waste of time and a dereliction from life’s true 
purpose and mission. As Prof. Sir S. Badhakrishnan observes 
with his inimitable felicity of expression, “ In many other 
countries reflection on the nature of existence is a luxury of life. 
The serious moments are given to action, while the pursuit of 
philosophy comes up as a parenthesis. In ancient India philo¬ 
sophy was not an auxiliary to any other science or art, but always 
held a prominent position of independence.” 1 The true criterion 
of philosophy and scholasticism therefore should be sought not 
in the identity of the interests of religion and philosophy, which, 
to my mind, far from being an occasion of halting apology, 
constitutes the very apex and perfection of both of them. The 
criterion, in my humble judgment, should be the crucial test as to 
whether or not the pursuit of philosophy is inspired by an un¬ 
remitting anu unhesitating enquiry after truth and whether it 
is only an after-thought, a metaphysical eyewash, or a clever 
subterfuge to bolster up a pet dogma. If this criterion is accepted 
and applied, Indian philosophy will, we believe, come out in 
triumphant glory. Unquestioning, blind faith may be shameful 


1 . Indian Philosophy, -Vol. I, p. 22. 
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superstition, but the studious endeavour to keep religion apart 
from philosophy is a perversity of mind, of which we should be 
equally ashamed. To keep up philosophy again in a water-tight 
compartment and to prevent it deliberately from finding its 
fulfilment in religion constitutes an unpardonable case of moral 

cowardice, insincerity of purpose and shallow dilettantism. 

There might be a semblance of justification or excuse for 
the charge of scholasticism against the course 
outlook of Buddhism of philosophic thought in some Brahmanical 
schools (which, we believe, we have succeeded 
in proving to be without foundation); but this indictment 
cannot be brought against Buddhist philosophy with any show 
of plausibility. Prom the very beginning Buddhism has been 
critical in its spirit. Lord Buddha was an intellectual giant 
and a rationalist above anything else. He exhorted his disciples 
to accept nothing on trust. “ Just as people test the purity of 
gold by burning it in fire, by cutting it and by examining it on 
a touchstone, so exactly you should, 0 ye monks! accept my 
words after subjecting them to a critical test and not out of 
reverence for me.” 1 These words of the Buddha furnish the key to 
the true spirit of Buddhist philosophy throughout its career. And 
this freedom of thought encouraged by Buddha was respon¬ 
sible for the schism in the Buddhist church and for division of 
Buddhist philosophy into so many divergent schools. This 
should not be regarded as a matter of regret ; on the contrary, 
we should read in it the signs of pulsating life. Dead level 
monotony and formal uniformity in a religion may have a practi¬ 
cal value in that it may conduce to the solidarity and cohesiveuess 
of.the body of its followers. But this uniformity and solidarity 
may have been purchased at the cost of intellectual expansion. 
So the bargain is not profitable, as it may appear at first 


1 tapac chedac ca nikasafc suvarp.am iva paiiditaib I piiriksya bhik$avo 
grabyam uiadvoco na tu gauravat II Quoted in T. fc>. P. t p. 12. 
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sight. Honest difference of opinion, on the other hand, need 
not necessarily mean faction and feud. It is undoubtedly the 
sign of intellectual growth. Uniformity, absolute and unqualified, 
can be secured only if all the members of a community reach the 
same level of progress or if all intellectual growth is rendered 
impossible. Deny the privilege of education and men will not 
put awkward questions. So difference of opinion and birth of 
diverse philosophies should not be banned, as this would prove 
fatal to the intellectual growth and progress of mankind. We 
have therefore no reason to mourn the lack of uniformity in the 
philosophical speculations of ancient India. They furnish the 
evidence of real life. Liberty of thought and difference of 
opinion are not incompatible with the harmonious growth or 
solidarity of a - nation. After all, if exclusive emphasis is not 
laid upob the points of difference we can never fail to find out 
fundamental unity and a common platform in our social, poli¬ 
tical and economic relations. The differences, on the other hand, 
may really be a source of inspiration for philosophic thought 
and thus be a real factor in the development of a nation. History 
contains numerous and brilliant proofs of this truth. The sharp 
differences of the Buddhist and non-Buddhist schools of thought 
did not lead to any calamity; rather they stimulated and enriched 
philosophical thought in India. In one sense divergence of 
thought is the very condition of growth and development of real 
philosophy. A critical and sympathetic study of the history of 
Indian philosophies will bear out the position we have put 
forward. 

It may be hoped that the importance and utility of the study 
of Indian philosophy in all its varieties and branches will not be 
denied by any serious student of human thought. It has all the 
strength and weakness of human life, and we are inclined to 
believe that the' life of philosophy in ancient and medieval India 
was never languid or at a low ebb. There is a prevalent 
superstition that too much interest in philosophy brought about 
the political downfall of India. It is said that Indians were 
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more interested in the problems of the next world than in the 
stem realities of present life. Things of the earth were looked 
upon with contempt. Like the proverbial star-gazer of old their 
eyes wqre fixed upon heaven and the result was a deterioration of 
physical and economic prosperity. It enervated the people and 
paved the way for foreign invasion. This charge against Indian 
philosophy has the apparent sanction of history, and the present 
degradation and misery of India lend an easy justification for same. 
But here also we beg to differ. The downfall of India is not the 
result of vigorous pursuit of philosophy in the past. The vulgar 
mind easily detects a family relationship between culture and 
indolence and outward appearance yields an easy support to this 
facile condemnation. But this very accusation carries with itself 
its own condemnation and a lesson for the necessity of close 
thinking, which refuses to be led away by appearances and dares 
penetrate deep below the surface. The average mind will put a 
premium on physical and tangible results and will ignore or 
slur over the hidden springs of activity. But all grand achieve¬ 
ments of mankind have a prolonged preparation behind them. 
They are but the outward expression and efflorescence of a 
long-drawn-out intellectual discipline. Ultimately it is the 
brain that works and moves the body, though its activity is not 
apparent to the superficial observer. In point of fact all great 
political upheavals came after a long course of philosophical, 
discipline. Though the causal relation is not easily discoverable, 
the -coincidence is significant. Alexander came after Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle. Candragupta and As'oka came after the 
Buddha. These may be regarded as chance coincidences, pure 
and simple. But look at the life of the Buddhist monks, who 
are believed to be apostles of peace and exponents of a negative 
philosophy. The extra-worldly interests of the Buddhists are 
too well-known to need emphasis. But were they a lot of 
idlers ? The answer is an emphatic * No.’ These peace-loving 
Buddhists crossed the Himalayas and the seas, at considerable 
personal risk and in the face of deterring privations and 
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discomforts, to preach the gospel of the impermanence of the 
world and the message of peace. The great protagonist of 
Ved&nta, I mean Safikar&c&rya, whose philosophy is believed to 
have weaned away the Indian masses from their worldly interests 
and thus hastened the political downfall of India was, however, 
one of the most indefatigable workers that the world knowB. 
Were these philosophers then false to their own teaching ? The 
truth lies rather in the contrary supposition. There is no 
antagonism between a vigorous philosophy and a vigorous life, it 
is only when the living inspiration dies and people fall out of tune 
with true philosophy that they sink down to idleness. It is lack 
of intellectual vigour and mental lassitude that are at the root of 
national despair and degeneration. The vulgar mind, which 
will not and cannot probe deep into the bottom and through 
sheer inertia take the surface appearance for the reality, 
causally connects the two events, though the distance of time and 
presence of other factors will prove the hollowness of the 
conclusion to the discerning student. Philosophy stirs up the 
intellect and disciplines the will and prepares a man for great 
sacrifice, without which nothing great has ever been achieved in 
the world. We must therefore learn to pay no heed to the 
croakers and Philistines who find nothing but waste of time and 
energy in the pursuit of philosophy. They look for direct practical 
results. But philosophy is slow iir its results direct or indirect. 
Then, again, its results are more often than not apt to be 
affiliated to the immediate causes preceding them. Only a 
penetrating insight and a sturdy intellect, that can look long and 
far, deep and sure, can appraise them at their true worth and 
find out the truth. Whatever may be the case, the truth can be 
proclaimed from house-tops that philosophy, which trains the 
intellect and makes it active and alert, can never encourage 
idleness. It is a libel, against philosophy which seems to have 
acquired plausibility by sheer reiteration. It will be a calamity 
if men are not found who will pursue the enquiry after truth 
irrespective of the opinion of the masses and consideration of 
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material advantages. The present degradation of India is the 
result not of pursuit of philosophy but rather of the want of it. 
It is the result of the death of philosophy, of the unreasoning 
and unquestioning acquiescence in the inevitable, which all 
philosophy in India condemns in unqualified and unequivocal 
language. 

We now propose to turn our attention to the special* claims 
of Buddhist philosophy on our thought. Buddhist philosophy, 
particularly of the Mahayana schools, came as a challenge 
and as a surprise to the happy-go-lucky and self-complacent 
attitude of contemporary philosophers. It gave a tremendous 
shock to the naive, common-sense realism of the Nyaya- 
VaUe§ika and Mlmamsa schools. By its bold denial of a 
permanent ego-principle it invited and called forth the 
indignant protests of the entire philosophical world. The 
self-complacent realism of the Vaibhasikas was unceremoniously 
brushed aside and covered with ridicule and contempt equally 
with the Brahmanical and- Jaina schools of thought. The 
T og&cara school by advocating an extreme form of subjective 
idealism, with its consequent denial of the objective world, came 
in for 1 vigorous attacks from the realistic and absolutistic 
schools alike. The climax was reached w'hen Nagftrjuna and 
his followers propounded their philosophy of absolute negativism 
with its undisguised distrust of the empirical testimony of our 
sense and intellect. The result was an all-round panic and 
confusion. It provoked vigorous thought and spirited criticism. 
Whatever might be the merits of these philosophies, one thing 
is certain and undeniable that they produced the expected result ; 
they broke the placid contentment of the contemporary 
(ftiilosophic thought in India. They created a sense of alarm 
and thus gave the fillip to vigorous thinking in all schools to 
look out for the ways and means to protect their vested interests. 
But, however formidable might have been these Buddhist 
philosophies, the most upsetting were the dialectics of Dign&ga 
and Dharmaklrti and their redoubtable successors. This is 
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evidenced by the vitriolic attacks of the Brahmanical and Jain a 
philosophical writings of the period. 

The present work concerns itself with this school of 
Buddhist philosophy and logic. It is the result of long years of 
study and thought. The present writer has endeavoured to 
present the philosophy of DignSga’s school with all its 
strength and purity. The plan and arrangement are entirely 
original and a critical student of Buddhist philosophy will, it 
is hoped, not fail to detect in this book thfi working of a modern 
and critical mind. The subtle dialectic of the Buddhist philo¬ 
sophers is difficult in the extreme and demands the utmost 
critical thought and minutest attention from the student. It 
will be too much to expect that these difficulties have Deen 
minimised by the present attempt. But the present writer hopes 
that his exposition is at least easier than that in the original 
works. Nowhere has there been an attempt, conscious or 
deliberate, to avoid the difficulties. The present writer has 
boldly faced the difficulties and has tried his level best to present 
them to the modern mind in an intelligible form. Fidelity to 
the original has been the watch-word and motto with his humble 
self and, though the thoughts and arguments have been 
presented in the language of a modern thinker, there has not 
been the slightest departure from the original. The idea 
has all along been to let the philosophers speak for them¬ 
selves and where linguistic and verbal fidelity threatened 
obscurity, he has not hesitated to give a free rendering of 
their ideas and thoughts without regard to the peculiarities of 
Sanskrit idiom. Nevertheless, there are places where the techni¬ 
calities of Indian philosophy and dialectic have been presented 
in their original form and this has been done deliberately with 
a view to acquainting the student with the methodology of 
ancient thinkers 

In conclusion the attention of the reader is particularly 
invited to the chapters * The objections from the point of view of 
causation ’ and * A critical estimate of the Sautrantika theory 
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of Causation,’ ‘ Universal,’ ‘The doctrine of ApoHa,’ and 
‘ Nirvana ’ in the first part and to ‘ Universal Concomitance ’ in 
the second part. All hough the main character of this work is 
expository and the author has had to play the rfile of an advocate 
for the most part, it will be found that on some fundamental 
points he has not hesitated to criticize the Buddhist position 
where he has not been able to see eye to eye with them. In 
short, an attempt has been made to give a critical and dis¬ 
passionate presentation of the Buddhist philosophy of Universal 
Flux and, in this, particular care has been taken to steer clear 
of a partisan spirit. 

A word of explanation seems to be necessary for my designa¬ 
ting the philosophy of Dignaga’s school, in so far as it is 
presented in this book, as the philosophy of Critical Realism. 
The word ‘ critical ’ was adopted by Kant as the special appella¬ 
tion of his philosophy. This has not stood in the way of a 
school of American Realists from describing their system of 
philosophy as ‘ critical.’ Foi similar reasons I too have not 
hesitated to adopt this expressive term in my designation of 
the realistic philosophy of Dignaga’s school. I felt that, to put 
the same label on this philosophy and on that of the Nyaya- 
Vaiiepika school would be inappropriate and rather misleading. 
In fact, the philosophy of Dignaga’s school, in so far as it is 
realistic, will be found to have greater affinities with Kant’s 
philosophy than with the commonsense naive Realism of the 
Nydya-VaUesika and Mimamsa schools. Like Kant the Buddhist 
Realist thinks the categories of thought and reality as a priori 
subjective concepts and the difference lies in the latter’s insist¬ 
ence on the evidentiary value of sensation, in which the thing- 
in-itself ( svalak$ana ) is believed to be presented in its pure and 
unsullied character. Kant, however, thinks that the things-in- 
themselves are never revealed to the mind and as such, they 
are bound to remain unknown and unknowable. In spite of 
this fundamental divergence the two schools are found to agree 
in. the proposition that all determinate knowledge, which is 
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knowledge in the real sense of the term, is the result of a 
synthesis of an a 'priori and an a posteriori element. In view of 
this agreement with Kant and of its fundamental difference in 
outlook and attitude from the other Realistic philosophies of 
India and Europe, the designation of ‘ Critical Realism ’ may 
not be looked upon as an unwarrantable misappropriation of a 
respectable term. 




Part I 

METAPHYSICS 
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CHAPTER I 

The Nature of Existence 

The whole universe of reals has been classified by the 
Naiyayikas under two exclusive heads, viz., krtakas (products 
or perishable) and akrtakas (non-products or imperishable). The 
Vatsiputriyas, an independent school of Buddhists, however, 
have grouped all realities under two classes, viz., kfanika 
(momentary) and aksanika (non-momentary). Whatever prin¬ 
ciple of classification be adopted, the conclusion is inevitable 
that non-eternal entities must be momentary, as they are perish¬ 
able by their very nature and constitution. Now, if a thing is 
perishable by its very nature and consitution, it will perish in the 
very next moment of its birth independently of the service of an 
external agent. If, however, it is not constitutionally perishable, 
it must be imperishable and no amount of external force, that 
may be brought to bear upon it, can make it cease to exist, as 
a thing cannot forfeit its own nature and assume that of another 
and yet continue to remain the same entity as before. And 
there is no medium between momentary and non-momentary, 
the two classes embracing the whole universe of thought and 
reality. To suppose, therefore, that a thing may be perishable 
by its nature and constitution and yet must be dependent upon 
an external agent to bring about its destruction, involves a 
necessary absurdity. 
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It has been urged that as. a thing is seen to perish in a 
determinate place and time, its destruction must be contingent 
upon an extraneous cause and so long as this destructive agent 
does not appear, it will naturally continue to exist. The hypo¬ 
thesis of spontaneous destruction is opposed to experience and 
hence unacceptable. There is no absurdity in supposing that 
a thing may be perishable by nature and yet may be dependent 
on an external cause for its destruction, quite as much as a seed, 
which, though possessed of a natural aptitude for producing a 
sprout, is seen to effectuate a -sprout subject to its association 
with water, air, soil, and the like and not independently. 
Experience also shows that hard metals like copper and the like 
are liquefied, when impinged upon by the flames of fire, but 
revert to their pristine condition of hardness when the heat com¬ 
municated by fire is withdrawn. A jug continues to exist until 
it is crushed by the stroke of a club. So the dialectic of natural 
constitution—that if a thing is perishable by its nature it will 
perish by itself—should be accepted with a qualification, in 
the light of experience, viz., as subject to action by a destructive 
agent. 

The whole argument of the opponent, however, is vitiated 
by a misreading of facts. The analogy of the seed is pointless 
as the seed per se is not the cause of the sprout, but the particu¬ 
lar seed-entity, vested with sprout-producing efficiency, that 
emerges in the final stage immediately before the sprout is pro¬ 
duced. The hard copper is no firm and obdurate entity but is in 
continual flux ; and when associated with the subsidiary causes, 
fire and the like, it gives rise to another distinct entity liquid 
in nature and, when other circumstances supervene, the liquid 
moments disappear and hard moments manifest themselves. The 
theory of an external, destructive agent, on the other hand, gives 
rise to logical complications. The destructive agent, requisition¬ 
ed' for the destruction of an entity, can be posited if it has any 
effect on the thing to be destroyed i but this effect will transpire 
to be illusory on examination. Well, what can be the nature of 
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this effect ? Is it the production of another entity or non-exist¬ 
ence of the previous entity ? On the former alternative, a 
destructive agent has no useful function, as a thing is brought 
into existence by its own proper cause, which is the immediate, 
antecedent entity. And to say that the cause of a succeeding 
event is the cause of the destruction of the previous entity is 
to say that destruction is self-caused and spontaneous, which 
is our position. The second alternative that the destructive 
agent causes non-existence of the previous entity is equally un¬ 
tenable, as only an entity can be produced and non-existence 
being produced will be an entity—which is absurd. And if this 
supposed non-existence is identical with the thing that is- pro¬ 
duced; the cause of destruction as distinct from the previous 
entity need not be postulated. Moreover, the destructive agent 
must be supposed to produce an effect on the thing to be destroyed. 
And is this effect something distinct from the thing on which it is 
produced or not distinct ? If distinct, it will not destroy the 
thing, as there is no relation between the two. On the latter 
alternative, it is useless as nothing new is produced. Aviddha- 
karna, an old Naiyayika, whose opinions are frequently quoted 
in the Tattvasamgraha, but who has been entirely forgotten by 
the later Brahminical writers, has'taken strong exception to the 
Buddhist position that destruction is spontaneous. He argues, 
destruction is neither contemporaneous with, nor antecedent to, 
an entity, but a subsequent event occurring in the next moment, 
as the Buddhist too would have it. And so being an event 
occurring at a determinate point of time it must have a cause 
and cannot be spontaneous. 

Uddyotakara, again, has attacked the Buddhist position in the 
following arguments : if destruction is uncaused, it will be either 
non-existent like a barren woman’s son or an eternal entity like 
ether (afcafo), as no medium is possible between the two. If it 
is non-existent, all entities will be eternal, as they will not be 
subject to destruction and consequently the conception of perisha¬ 
bility of all composite bodies will be an unfounded myth. If it 
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is eternal, it will co-exist with all entities—an absurd position, 
as existence and non-existence, which is the connotation of des¬ 
truction, are mutually contradictory. If co-existence is denied, 
there will be no birth, as eternal destruction will preclude all 
production. 

All the objections, the Buddhist rejoins, proceed from a 
confusion of the meaning of the word ‘ destruction ! ’ Now, this 
wGrd, * destruction ’ can have two possible meanings : in the first 
place, it may mean the fluxional nature of all entities ; in the 
second place, it may connote absolute cessation of existence 
( bhdvasvarifpa-nivrtti ). Destruction in the first sense does not 
connote any negative idea ; it only implies that things are in a 
state of continual flux, that an entity endures only for a moment, 
yielding place to another entity emerging into being. So if des¬ 
truction means the fluxional nature of an entity, it does not 
militate against our position, as we also admit it to have a cause, 
but as the cause is inherent in its own constitution and nothing 
foreign to its nature, we style it uncaused. But this fluxional 
character is nothing distinct from the entity itself, and as such 
cannot be regarded as a subsequent event in regard to its own self, 
although there is nothing to prevent it from being conceived as a 
subsequent event in regard to the immediately preceding entity. 
Destruction in this sense exists and accordingly the conception 
of the perishability of composite bodies ( sarhskfta ) is not an 
unfounded illusion. 

Destruction, in the sense of absolute cessation of existence, 
is, however, an unreal fiction. Pure negation is an abstract idea 
and has no existence and so cannot be an event, which means 
the coming into existence of an entity which was previously 
non-existent. It is as unreal as a sky-lotus and to affirm exist¬ 
ence, previous or subsequent, of it is an absurdity. When we say 
that there is a cessation of existence, we only mean that a thing 
passes out of existence and not that non-being exists or occurs. 
It is a meaningless expression. What we seek to establish is that 
cessation of existence in the sense of pure non-being cannot be 
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an objective category. So the Contention of Uddyotakara that 
the negation of non-being will entail eternal existence of all 
entities falls to the ground, because all real beings, fluxional in 
nature, will pass out of existence in the second moment without 
any gratuitous help from an external entity. The whole conten¬ 
tion of Uddyotakara proceeds on the assumption that negation 
is an objective category, but, as we have seen, it is only an ideal 
fiction and not a concrete fact, as the Nyayavaiiesika school 
postulates. 

The whole allegation of Uddyotakara, that all uncaused enti¬ 
ties are either eternal verities or non-entities and negation being 
an uncaused fact will be eternal, has no force against the Saut- 
rdntika philosopher. The Sautrantika does not admit any eternal, 
uncaused category. The Vaibhasikas, however, allege that there 
are three eternal verities, viz., akasa (space) pratisankhyanirodha 
(dissociation of the mind from impurities effected by transcen¬ 
dental knowledge) and apratisankhyanirodha (non-emergence 
due to absence of causes ). 1 But these Vaibhasikas are not 
regarded by us as the true followers of the Buddha. They are 
grouped along with the other heretical schools of thought, viz., 
the Naiyayikas and the like. The Sautrantikas, who maintain 
the doctrine of universal flux, have no place in their scheme of 
realities for an uncaused category. These so-called eternal veri¬ 
ties are ideal fictions ( sarhvrtas ), pure and simple. Uddyotakara 
in fathering this doctrine upon the Sautrantikas only betrays 
his ignorance of the Buddhist position . 2 

As regards the so-called non-perishable entities such as space, 
time, God and the like, they are mere fictions of imagination 

1 The import and nature of these three eternal categories of the 
Vaibhaqika8 will be elucidated in the chapter on Nirvana. 

• ‘ Yacooktam akaranam bhavato dvidha nityam asacceti, tat para- 

siddhantanabhijnataya, yato nyayavadinam bauddhanam akaranam asadeva 

. ye ca Vaibhasika aktUadivastu sattvena kalpayanti, te yu§matpakfa 

eva niksipta na sakyaputrlya iti na tanm atop any aso nyayat’—KamalaSila 
Pafijika, p. 140, Tattvasamgraha. 
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and do not exist as objective realities, as the connotation of reality 
is causal efficiency ( artha-kriyakaritva) and no causal efficiency 
is predicable of them. And if these be real entities, as you claim, 
they must be momentary existents, as causal efficiency is predi¬ 
cable only of things that are momentary. No other definition of 
reality except causal efficiency can be logically sound. Let us 
examine the definitions of reality as proposed by the Naiydyikas. 
Sattasambandha or sattdsamavaya (participation or co-inherence 
in universal existence) is not a tenable definition, as samavaya 
is a form of relation and all relations are unreal. And 
even if it is allowed, universality ( sammya ), particularity 
(vi6cga) and co-inhesion (samavaya), which do not participate 
in the universal, will have no existence. Nor is the attri¬ 
bution of a sui generis • existence to each of them a clever 
hypothesis, as this means too many different types of existence. 
Moreover, these tentative definitions are confuted by the following 
dilemma : Is this sui generis existence ( svarupasatta ) something 
different from existence as such or not different ? In the former 
alternative, it will be non-existence and the categories concerned 
will be unreal. In the latter, the sui generis existence will be 
unmeaning, as there is nothing to differentiate it from existence 
as such and the categories will be lumped into one. So also with 
regard to the other categories, viz., substance, attribute and 
action. If they are identical with existence as such, there is no 
excuse of their being regarded as separate categories and if they 
are different, they will have no existence of their own. So we see 
that the very categories of the Naiyayika are reduced to unreal 
fictions by his own definition. 1 The poor Naiyayika finds himself 

1 The universal (samanya) cannot participate in any other universal, 
as this will lead to infinite regression. The universal too cannot be attached 
to particularity, as in that case the particular will cease to be particular, if it 
becomes universal in any form. Co-inherence is regarded as on®, invi¬ 
sible, eternal relation obtaining between the universal and the particular, 
substance and attribute, part and whole. There can be no universal relating 
to this onfity, as the idea of the universal presupposes a number of concrete 
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in the predicament of defining existence as one that is ‘ exis¬ 
tence,’ which amounts to a confession of failure . 1 

But what does demarcate such unreal fictions as a rabbit’s 
horn and the like from things which are real ? Well, it is causal 
efficiency alone and as these fictions cannot possess any causal 
efficiency, they must be set down as unreal. An objection has 
been raised that reality cannot be supposed to consist in causal 
efficiency, as causal efficiency exists even in such unreal fictions 
as a sky-lotus and the like. These fictions certainly generate an 
impression in the mind and thus have causal efficiency in that 
respect, but they cannot be accepted as real on that account. 
Moreover, in dreams and illusions, unreal things are seen to have 
practical efficiency. The false snake in the rope is as much a 
cause of trepidation as the real one, and sometimes a man is seen 
to develop all the symptoms of poisoning and on some occasions 
to die, because he was falsely persuaded that he was bitten by a 
snake. And a dream-elephant is seen to be as powerful as a 
real elephant of our wakeful experience. If you make causal 
efficiency the sole test of reality, you will be painfully obliged to 
accord reality to those fictions. 

The Buddhist replies that predication of causal efficiency 
relates to an objective reality and does not include subjective 
fictions. In dreams and illusions the objects that are experi¬ 
enced, are not real, objective facts, but are evolved from the 
imagination. The contents of these experiences are but the 
objectified memory-impressions and have no existence, outside 
the experiencing mind. It will be a sheer perversion of facts to 
apply to these mental fictions the standard of reality, which be¬ 
longs to objective facts. Such unreal fictions, as sky-lotus and 


individuals sharing in it and as aamavaya is one, the question of its being 
a universal canr^t arise. See Kirnaavali: vyakter abhedas tulyatvam 
sankaro * tha’ navasthitifc I fbpahanir asambandho jatibadbakasamgrahab II 
1 Compare in this connexion the observations of Prof. Mctaggart in 
his ‘ Nature of Existence,’ Cb. I, Sec. 5. 
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the like, are purely subjective facts without any objective founda¬ 
tion and as causal efficiency has been postulated as the test of an 
objective reality, it cannot have any application to these fictitious 
representations of the imagination. When we deny causal effici¬ 
ency to these ideal fictions, we deny it in the sense of their being 
objective realities. All these objections could be enforced if we 
held with Kumftrila and the Naiijayikas that illusions and dreams 
were conversant about realities . 1 But according to our theory 
these experiences are purely subjective and are absolutely devoid 
of any objective reference. Causal efficiency therefore stands un¬ 
refuted as the test and definition of reality, as reality connotes 
real, substantive facts and not subjective fictions . 2 

And causal efficiency is exercisable either in succession or 
simultaneity and as simultaneity and succession are incompa¬ 
tible with the supposed permanent entity, causal efficiency is 
restricted to the momentary, fluxional entity alone. One may 
legitimately enquire : Why is it that practical efficiency cannot 
be predicated of a non-fluxional, permanent entity ? Because it 
is redargued by the following dilemma : Has your “ permanent ” 
power of past and future practical efficiency during its exertion 
of present practical efficiency or no ? If it has such power, it 
cannot fail to execute the past and future actions exactly 
as it does its present action, because the execution of an action is 
the inevitable consequence of such efficiency, which it is 
conceded to possess. And there is no reason why there should 
be any delay in the effectuation of such actions as the causal 


1 Kumarila holds that even memory and dream experiences contain 
an objective reference like perception. The contents of these experiences 
are real, objective facts, though in dreams and illusions these facts are 
presented under a wrong spatio-temporal relation. Nothing but an existing 
fact can become an object of experience and so the objects of dreams and 
illusions even are real facts though the spatial and temporal relations are 
perverted, c/. M svapnadipratyaye bahyam sarvatha nahi negate 1 sarva 
tralambanam bahyam de^akalanyathitmakam II ” SloTca-vdrttika , p. 242. 

2 Vide Tattvd^mgraha , verses 425-427. 
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efficiency is present intact. The point at issue can be brought 
home by the following argument. 

That, which has causal efficiency in respect of anything, 
does execute that thing without fail, as for instance the full 
assemblage of causes. And this entity has past and future 
causal efficiency (and should therefore execute the past and 
future actions without fail). On the second alternative (if 
the permanent has no such efficiency of past and future agency), 
it will nevei do those actions, as exertion of practical efficiency 
results from power alone. The privation of past and future 
efficiency in the permanant can be specifically driven home by the 
following syllogism : What at any time does not do anything, 
that at that time is incapable of doing it, as for instance, a gravel 
is unable to produce a sprout. And this “permanent ” does not 
execute its past and future actions during its execution of present 
action (and consequently does not possess the power for the same). 

It is proved beyond doubt that this supposed “permanent ” 
has present practical efficiency, but it does not of a surety 
possess its past and future efficiency. And as co-existence of 
efficiency and non-efficiency, two contradictory qualities, is not 
possible in a single entity, the conclusion is irresistible that 
the present entity is distinct from the past and the future entity 
and is thus fluxional. It may be urged tha,t causal efficiency 
may exist in a thing without the effect being produced and this 
is confirmed by the fact that the seed in the granary is 
regarded as the cause of the sprout, though the sprout is not 
immediately produced. But this objection is based upon a mis¬ 
conception. In ordinary parlance, a remote, possible cause is 
said to possess causal efficiency. But this is a loose, popular 
conception and cannot be made the basis of a' philosophical 
enquiry. In reality, however, the cause of the sprout is the 
peculiar seed-entity that immediately and invariably produces the 
sprout. The seed in the granary is regarded as the cause of the 
sprout only in view of a remote possibility. So there is no room 
for confusion between a real cause, which is immediately and 
2 
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invariably attended with an effect, and a remote possible cause, 
which can be regarded as a cause only by courtesy. 

But the Naiyayikas and other realists demur to accept the 
position of the Buddhist set forth above. They urge that 
fluxional cause could be accepted if the invariable concomitance 
of oausal efficiency with momentariness was established. But 
this is impossible. It is quite plausible that a permanent entity, 
though it is the sole and sufficient cause, can exercise its causal 
efficiency only in conjunction with subsidiaries and as these 
subsidiaries occur in succession, successive execution of past and 
future actions is not incompetent to a permanent cause. The 
cause does not independently produce the effect as it develops its 
causal efficiency only in association with its subsidiaries. The 
production of the effect is contingent upon the co-presence of the 
subsidiaries and so does not take place when the set of subsi¬ 
diaries is absent. The presence and absence of the subsidiaries, 
however, do not at all affect the real nature of the cause, as the 
cause is entirely distinct from them. 

The co-presence of subsidiaries, the Buddhist observes, is an 
idle hypothesis. If tbe permanent develops its causal efficiency 
on its own account and is not at all assisted by the subsidiaries, 
the latter become absolutely useless. And if the peculiar effect- 
producing efficiency, that manifests itself in the last moment, is 
identical with its past nature, nothing can prevent the production 
of the effect . 1 If this nature is a different one, you cannot claim 
the previous entity as tbe cause. And if you suppose that the 
cause has not undergone any mutation, production becomes 
impossible, as its previous inefficiency will persist. But it may 
be contended that the permanent entity is one of the causes, 
and not the sole and sufficient cause. It is the entire collocation 
of causes ( samagri ) that produces the effect and not tbe cause 
alone, however powerful it might be. The relation between 
cause and effect is not one of mutual necessary implication 
{anyayoga-vyavaccheda ), but non-separation with one term 

1 Vide SBNT., p. 27, 11, 6-9. 
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lying independent ( ayogavyavaccheda) as in invariable con¬ 
comitance ( vyapti ). Thus, as in vyapti, the probandum can 
exist without the probans', though the probans cannot, so 
also a cause can exist independently of the effect, though not 
the effect. And in this conception of causal relation the popular 
view and philosophers’ estimate do coincide . 1 

Well, we Buddhists, have no quarrel with you on the point 
that several factors combine to produce a self-same effect. What 
we contend for is that a permanent cause cannot ex hypothesi 
stand in need of any auxiliary factors. If the invariable efficient 
or inefficient nature of the permanent continues, there will be 
either production or non-production of the effect for all times. 
So there is no logic in the position of the upholders of the 
permanent entity that it is the full collocation of causes and not 
a single cause, that is productive of the effect. We have it 
from experience that several causal factors combine to produce 
a self-identical effect and we do not challenge this position. 
But the point at issue is whether the “permanent” undergoes 
any mutation or not. If there is no mutation, either production 
or non-production will be inevitable, as indicated above. If, 

* Tasmad vyaptivat karyakarapabhavo ‘py ekatra any ay ogav y a v acche • 
dena, anyatra ayoga-vyabaochodena’ va boddhavyah, tathaiva laukika- 
p arik s ak auM sampratipatteb (op. cit., p. 37). Vyapti is the invariable 
concomitance of the prolans (middle term) with the probandum and this 
is the very ground and conditio sine qua non of all inference. This 
relation is stated in the major premiss of Aristotelian syllogism, in 
which the middle term is invariably distributed, though not necessarily 
the major term, which may be taken in its entire or partial extension 
according to circumstances. Accordingly vyapti has been spoken of as 
of two distinct types, to wit (1) samavyapti in which the two terms are 
co-extensive and (2) asamavydptt, in which the probandum is of wider 
extension than the probans. The contention is whether the relation of 
causality is of necessity one of co-extensive concomitance or may be a 
relation of unequal extension with one term wider than, and hence in¬ 
dependent' of, the other. The Buddhist maintains the forme* view and 
the tfaiydyika affirms the latter possibility with emphasis. 
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however, the permanent mutates, it ceases to be permanent. 
And this dilemma is unavoidable. No reliance again can be 
placed on recognition ((pratyabhijna ), on the strength of whose 
testimony the unchanged identity of the cause could be estab¬ 
lished. Recognition is an unsafe guide, as we see there is recog¬ 
nition even in the case of growing hair and nails and the like. 
Apparently therefore the relation of cause and effect is one of 
mutual necessary implication and not non-separation with one 
term lying independent, as the Naiyayika affirms. The analogy 
of vyapti is inapplicable, as vyapti is a relation between two 
concepts and not entities and as concepts are remotely related 
to reals, the relation is found to congrue with facts. But the 
cause, you posit, has a real existence as distinct from conceptual 
existence . 1 An objection is sometimes raised in this connection 
that as there is no permanent entity, according to the Buddhist, 
he cannot have any experience of such, much less can he make 
It the term of a syllogistic argument. And if he has direct or 
indirect experience of such permanent entity, he cannot con¬ 
sistently deny his own experience. When he asserts that the 
“permanent” cannot have causal efficiency, he admits the 
existence of the permanent and cannot deny it without contradict¬ 
ing himself. The objection is a frivolous one, but will be dwelt 
on at length in a separate section, because the Naiyayikas have 
made capital out of this . 2 Suffice it to say here that the 

1 t asm at saksat karya-karana-bbavapeksaya ubhayatrapy anyayoga- 
vyavacchedab- vyaptau tu saksat paramparaya karanamatrapeksaya 
kirane vyfipake ayogavyavacchedah karye vyapye anyayogavyavacchedah 

.vikalparudharupapek?aya vpaptau dvividham avadharanam. SBNT., 

pp. 88-39. 

2 Cf. ' The Nature of Existence: ’ “It has been objected to this that, 
eg., the fourth angle of a triangle must be real, if we can predicate 
anything of it with truth. And thus any predication of unreality would 
contradict itself. But this seems to me to be mistaken. In order to make 
any predication about anything, I must have an idea of that thing, and 
the idea—the psychical event in my mind—must be real. But a real idea 
of such an angle does not involve the reality of the angle.’' P. 1, fn. 2. 
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permanent in our syllogism is a hypothetical entity and not an 
experiential fact. What we mean by the “permanent ” is this : 
if the nature of causal efficiency, that is evinced in the subsequent 
entity, be the same with the nature of the previous entity, 
or if the inefficient nature of the previous entity be identical 
with the efficient nature of the subsequent entity, there will be 
either production or non-production of the effect always. So 
we do not go beyond our experiential data, as the efficient 
and the non-efficient momentary entities are real objective fact3. 
What we seek to prove is that there can be no identity between 
the two entities on pain of either of the undesirable issues, viz., 
constant production or non-production. 

It has been sufficiently proved that a self-sufficient perma¬ 
nent cause can have no need of auxiliaries, which can have no 
function. If, however, these auxiliaries are supposed really to 
assist the main cause, they can have a legitimate function and 
can become necessary. But if they assist, they will produce 
some supplementation (atifoya) in the causal entity and the 
question naturally arises as to the nature of its relation 
to the causal entity. Is this supplementation something 
distinct or non-distinct from the thing on which it is produced ? 
If it is distinct from the causal entity, then this adventitious 
supplementation will be the cause and not the non-fluxional 
entity ; for the effect will follow, by concomitance and non¬ 
concomitance, the adventitious supplemetation. 1 In this case, 
causal efficiency will be possible only in the momentary, .fluxional 
entity and not the permanent, which the opponent has sought to 
prove. If the supplementation is considered to be non-distinct, 
that is to say, identical with the permanent causal entity, we 
ask whether the previous inefficient nature continues or ceases 
to exist On the former alternative, there will be no production, 
as the previous inefficiency will operate as a bar. On the second 

1 “ tasmin eati hi karyapam utpadas tadabhavatab I anutpadat sa 

evaivam hetutvena vy a vast hit ah II ” T. S. Ear, p. 400. 
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alternative, the previous inefficient entity has ceased and a new 
entity identical with supplementation, designated in Buddhist 
technology as Kuwadriipa (effect-producing object) comes into 
being and so the cause becomes fluxional. 

The hypothesis of the permanent cause as discharging 
successive functions in association with successive subsidiaries, 
lias transpired to be illusory. But there may be another alter¬ 
native, viz., that a permanent entity- exerts its several causal 
efficiencies all at once and not in,succession. But this will not 
stand the following dilemma. This “permanent,” endued with 
the power of producing all its effects simultaneously, either con - 
tinues to exist or does not continue after production of its effects. 
On the first alternative there will be production of all its effects 
just as much at one time as at another. On the second, the 
expectation of its permanency is as reasonable as expecting a 
seed, eaten by a mouse, to germinate. 1 

The Naiyayika will perhaps seek shelter under his pre¬ 
cious theory of samavaya (co-inherence)—a relation, which, 
they claim, has the miraculous efficiency of harmonising identity 
with difference. Certainly the subsidiaries produce some supple¬ 
mentation in the permanent causal entity, but the supplementa¬ 
tion, though a distinct entity, coinheres in the causal entity and 
thus becomes a part and parcel of its being. But the question 
naturally arises that if the supplementation in question is some¬ 
thing distinct, how can it have a relation with the basic entity 
without producing another supplementation. And this second 
supplementation, too, being a distinct entity, will hang loose and 
can be connected with the help of another supplementation and 
so on ad infinitum. The co-inherence theory thus transpires to 
be a. dodge to take in the credulous, unenquiring fellows. But 
the never-ending series of supplementations is not the only 
difficulty in the theory of successive subsidiaries. There are 

i dvitlye stbayitvayrttyafia mu^ikabhak^itabljiiday afikuradijanana- 
prurthanam anuharet. SDS., p. 24. 
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many-sided regressions in infinitum. There will be infinite 
regressions of all the factors involved in production. Thus, the 
seed, the subsidiaries, and supplementation are the three necessary 
conditions of production. We have seen that there will be a 
never-ending series of supplementations and these supplemen¬ 
tations can be produced with the help of subsidiaries. And 
these subsidiaries can be of help if they produce supplementation 
in the supplementations themselves—otherwise they will not be 
required. Thus, there will be an infinite chain of supplemen¬ 
tations afforded by the subsidiaries. So with regard to the 
basal cause and so with regard to the subsidiaries in their 
mutual relations. It is plain, therefore, that nothing can be 
explained by relations, as these relations will for ever fall apart 
and infinite regressions in each and every case will be inevitable. 
But the theory of flux is wonderfully immune from these diffi¬ 
culties—as it does not posit any relation at all. The factors 
being momentary units stand self-contained and self-sufficient. 

Relations are requisitioned to harmonise permanence with 
change, but we have seen how they fail. Permanence and 
change, being mutually contradictory, cannot be made to consti¬ 
tute a harmonious whole even by virtue of these relations, which 
have been exposed to be hollow devices. 

Trilocana, 1 the teacher of Vacaspati Mi£ra, contends that 
the whole controversy of the Buddhist turns upon a false basis. 
The permanent cause is absolutely independent of the subsidiaries 
and is not at all assisted or benefited by them. It is the effect 

1 From frequent references to, and quotations of opinions of, Trilocana 
made by Batnakirti in his treatises on 'Apoha’ and ‘Ksanabhahgasiddhi ’ it can 
be legitimately inferred that Trilocana was an author of repute and he must 
have written either a commentary or an independent standard work on 
Nyaya philosophy. It is certainly a pity that all his works are lost. That 
Trilocana profoundly influenced Vacaspati Mi6ra is not open to doubt, 
as the latter has recorded his debt to the former in unmistakable language. 
(C/. Trilocana-gurflnnltamarganugamanonmukhaih I yathamanarh yathavastu 
vy&kbyatam idem idptam II Tat. T*> P- 188.) 
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which is so benefited being dependent upon the subsidiaries as it 
cannot come into being if the set of subsidiaries be absent. For, 
causal power ( samarthya ) is of two kinds : natural and adventi¬ 
tious, the latter consisting in the presence of subsidiaries. There 
is no logical difficulty, therefore, that the cause does not produce 
the effect always, as the requisite power constituted by the subsi¬ 
diaries is lacking. But this is mere shifting of the ground. How 
can the effect, which is not yet born, have any necessity for the 
subsidiaries? We could accept this view, however, if the 
effect could independently come into being. But then the 
subsidiaries and all that they connote become unavailing. If the 
effect is independent, how can the seed be the cause? And if the 
seed is the cause, why should it fail to produce the effect? Nor is 
it supposable that the effects are perverse and sometimes do not 
come into being inspite of the causes, as in that case they will 
not be the effects of those causes. But it may be contended 
that a particular entity is regarded as the effect of a cause, not 
because it happens when the cause is there, but because it 
disappears when the cause disappears. But this interpretation 
of causal relation is indefensible. Logically we can set down 
the absence of the effect to the absence of the cause, only if the 
presence of the effect is dependent upon the presence of the 
cause. Otherwise the effect will be independent of the cause 
and the disappearance of the cause will not entail the disappear¬ 
ance of the effect. So the presence of the cause must be 
invariably followed by the presence of the effect, just as much 
as the absence of it is followed by the absence of the other. 
Otherwise the so-called cause will cease to be the cause at all. 1 
Nyayabhuijana 2 however, contends that the argument, that a 

% 

1 “ tadbhave’pi na bhavaSced abhave* bhavita kutab I 

tadabhavaprayuktafica so'bhava iti tat kutab II ” SBNT., p. 41. 

2 Nyayabhusana is the name of a very old commentary on the Nyaya- 
sara of Bbasarvajfia and it exercised a very pronounced influence on the 
later development of Nyaya thought and perhapr created a eub-section of 
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cause should discharge all its future functions even while it 
discharges its present function, because the future causal 
efficiency is present in it at the time, is a case of plain self- 
contradiction just like the statement—‘ My mother is barren.’ 
How can the future causal efficiency function in the present ? 
If it did, it would cease to be future efficiency. Certainly causal 
efficiency for blue cannot result in the production of yellow. 

The contention of Nyayabhusana, Ratnakxrti observes, is 
but a mere jugglery with words. If the permanent cause possesses 
permanent causal efficiency, why should it function at some 
future time and not in the immediate present, on the basis of 
which future efficiency is postulated ? The opponent may 
answer, ‘ because, we see it actually functioning in the future.’ 
Yes, But as this is incompatible with its permanency, you should 
regard it as momentary. You cannot suppose that it is the 
nature of the permanent to function in the future, because such a 
supposition is logically absurd. A thing is supposed to have a 
particular nature only when there is logical necessity for such a 
supposition ; and no hypothesis, however convenient, can be 
accepted if it violates the canons of logic. 1 The Buddhist 

thinkers, who were called BhusaQly&s. See Bibliography of Nyaya 
Philosophy by Principal Gopinath Kaviraj and the introduction to Nyaya- 
sdra by Dr. S. C. Vidyabhuija^a. 

1 SBNT., pp. 41-42. 

References : 

T. 8., 41s. 350-546. 

SBNT., pp. 20-53. 

It may be interesting to observe in this connection that Mr. Bertrand 
Russell arrives at the same conclusion that there is no persistence in the 
world, each entity being momentary and the idea of persistence is only 
an illusion due to continuity in the series. He takes his cue from the 
oinematograph and avers that not only the cinema-man, but “ The real 
man too, I believe, however the police may swear to his identity, is really 
a series of momentary men, each different one from the other, and bound 
together, not by a numerical identity, but by continuity and oertain 
intrinsic'laws. And what applies to men applies equally to tables andohairs, 
3 
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therefore concludes that as the theory of permanent cause fails 
to explain facts and on the contrary introduces logical compli* 

the sun, moon and stars. Each of these is to be regarded, not as one 
single persistent entity, but as a series of entities, succeeding each other 
in time, and lasting only for a brief period, though probably not for a mere 
mathematical instant.* ' (P. 129.) The Buddhist philosophers long ago anti- 
cipated Mr. Bertrand Bussell and I am tempted to believe they are more 
logical and consistent than Mr. Bussell. Mr. Russell seems to suffer from a 
confusion in this respect. His abhorrence for the '* infinitesimal, 1 ' which he 
borrows from modem mathematical speculations, is responsible for this 
aberration. Now, moments cannot be finite divisions of time, as this means 
that there are no moments at all. If a span of time consisting of many 
smaller divisions be regarded as the unit, the smaller divisions will have no 
meaning. The mathematical instant , of* which he speaks, is not an 
empirical fact but a logical presupposition. Nor does the introduction of 
the 41 infinitesimal " re-open the gates of the puzzles of Zeno. The 
Buddhist philosopher does not admit the reality of motion. Motion is only 
a ‘ 4 logical construction " or a 44 symbolic fiction" to quote Mr. Russell's own 
words. There being no permanence anywhere in the world, no single thing 
can be in two places. The things are different and distinct. That the ‘ 'arrow 
in its flight is truly at rest " (p. 81) is also the finding of the Buddhist 
philosopher, but only subject to a proviso, viz., that the arrow is not one 
but many arrows successively appearing in the horizon, whioh give rise to 
the illusion of a persistent identity owing to continuity of similar entities. 
The Buddhist emphasises the aspect of similarity as the cause of the illusion 
of permanence, which Mr. Russell omits to emphasize. Continuity alone 
cannot be credited with this capacity for producing illusion, as continuity 
of dissimilar things does not have this effect. The syllables of a word are 
quickly uttered, but the quickness of succession does not Btand in the way 
of their being perceived as discrete and distinct entities. So by continuity 
we must understand uninterrupted succession of similar entities, which 
should be emphasised for the sake of clarity and precision. The 11 intrinsic 
laws " of which Mr. Russell speaks, are regarded by the Buddhists as the 
law of causality, in the language of the Buddhist, as the law of relative 
origination (; pratityasamutpada ). The superstitions of ages which have 
clustered round the concept of oause have been smashed into smithereens 
by the sledgehammer blows of the Buddhist dialectic and it has been 
formulated in a manner which can be aocepted without prejudice to fjaots. 
Mr. Russell seems to play into the hands of sceptics, whan he declares 
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cations, which are insurmountable, the tneory of flux should be 
adopted as it is the happiest possible explanation of the world of 
reality. 

the causal relation to be a mere case of probability. The failure of 
prophecy, by which he sets so much store, does not go against the law of 
causality. It is due to imperfect knowledge. The nature of the causal 
relation will be explained in the third chapter of the present book and to 
ask for a logical 4 priori explanation will lead to'scepticism or idealism, 
as will be shown in Chapter IV, Vide Mysticism, and Logic. 



CHAPTEK II 

Logical Difficulties explained 

Section 1 


A 

The doctrine of flux rests on the fundamental principle that 
co-existence of two contradictory qualities is impossible in one 
and the same substratum and that this fact alone constitutes the 
ground of difference of mutually different objects. But even this 
fundamental position has been challenged. It is argued that 
there is no logical repugnance in the fact that a thing may 
possess different attributes without prejudice to its integrity. The 
Buddhist assumes that the seed which is admittedly the cause 
of the germinating sprout, is the cause as well of the supplement¬ 
ary phenomena, viz., changed soil and the like, found in associa¬ 
tion with the sprout. 1 Now, is the causal efficiency in 
respect of the subsidiaries the same efficiency which produces the 


1 This would appear to be an unusual view, but it follows from the 
Buddhist theory of causation, which will be elucidated in the next chapter. 
But I think it to be still necessary that something should be said in 
advance on this knotty issue, as I am afraid that the point may esoape 
the reader. To be brief, the Buddhist holds that several factors, 
the basic cause and the subsidiaries, combine to produce a self-same 
effect. For instance, the sprout is believed to be the joint product 
of seed, soil, water and the like and each of these causal factors is 
credited with independent productive efficiency for the same. If we 
look closely we cannot fail to note that the sprout is not an isolated 
product, though perhaps the most remarkable and most expeoted, but 
that there, are other phenomena associated with it, to wit, the changed 
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sprout ? If the two efficiencies are identical, the soil, etc., and 
the sprout will be identical in nature. If, however, they are 
different, the self-same seed will be split up into different enti¬ 
ties, because different efficiencies, being exclusive of each other, 
are mutually contradictory and cannot inhere in the same entity 
on your own theory. Such is the case with regard to the burn¬ 
ing lamp, which consumes oil and burns the wick at the same 
time. And so also with regard to the colour-form amalgam 
(rUpa), which produces an after-entity vested with colour, taste 
and smell. And these effects being different from each other, 
presuppose different causal powers, which will spilt up the 
causal integer into so many different causal entities. Moreover, 
the seed is efficient in regard to the sprout but it is inefficient 
with respect to the ass and the like ; and efficiency and ineffi¬ 
ciency, being contradictory, will divide even one and the same 
seed-entity into different entities—a contingency which even 
the Buddhist will demur to accept. So efficiency and inefficiency 
can subsist in perfect accord in the same causal entity and can¬ 
not of necessity make it different at different moments. The 
whole plea of the Buddhist that contradictory attributes cannot 
co-exist in the same substratum therefore falls to the ground and 
with it his theory of flux. 

These thinkers, the Buddhist observes, are obviously 
labouring under a confusion of thought. That a particular 
causal entity may possess different natural powers in the shape 
of different attributes without detriment to its integrity is not 
denied. What we seek to emphasise is that different attributes 


Boil, fermented water and so on. Now, what would be the cause of these 
phenomena? Certainly, the previous entities, via., the seed and the 
so-called subsidiaries, each in their individual capacities, as co-operation 
in the sense of mutual service is denied. So the seed should be looked 
upon as the cause not only of the sprout, but also of the other pheno¬ 
mena found together, precisely in the same fashion as the subsidiaries 
are believed to be the cause of the sprout. 
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may connote contrariety, but not contradictory opposition. 
Contradiction is a relation which exists between two particular 
terms—where the affirmation of one necessarily implies the 
denial of the other and vice versa —they being mutually exclu¬ 
sive. Thus, the existence of a particular power is contradictorily 
opposed by the non-existence of that power and not by the exist¬ 
ence of a different power. The production of sprout is opposed 
by the non-production of sprout and not by the production of any 
other entity. Besides, perceptual evidence testifies to the identity 
of a particular entity though it might be possessed of manifold 
distinct attributes or powers. Thus, for instance a single jug is 
seen to possess two distinct attributes—substantiality ( dravyatva) 
and the generic nature of a jug ( ghatatva ) and there is no con¬ 
tradiction between them. And even two contradictory qualities, 
e. g., efficiency and non-efficiency, can co-exist without logical 
opposition in one and the same entity, provided they relate to 
different objects. There is no repugnance in the fact that the 
seed is efficient in regard to the sprout and not so in respect of the 
ass. But the opposition is manifest if two contradictory qualities 
are supposed to relate to one and the same substance. Thus we 
cannot conceive by any stretch of imagination that the two con¬ 
tradictory qualities, such as efficiency and non-efficiency in 
relation to the self-same product, can co-exist without splitting 
up the identity of the thing concerned. If there is no contra¬ 
diction between such exclusive attributes, there will be no con¬ 
tradiction anywhere in the world and all distinctions will be 
nugatory. 

It has been urged by the opponent that though contradiction 
is undeniable between two mutually exclusive attributes at one 
and the same time, there is no reason why these two characters 
may not be found in the same entity at different times. There 
if no contradiction in the fact that the self-same seed produces 
sprout in one place and does not do so in another place. And if 
efficiency and non-efficiency can co-exist without opposition in 
the same entity by virtue of the different place-relations, there is 
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no earthly reason why there should be any opposition if two 
mutually exclusive attributes should appear in the same sub¬ 
stratum if the time-factors are different. The same crystal that 
was inactive before, may become active at a subsequent moment, 
and the same seed that was lying inactive in the granary, may 
subsequently develop causal efficiency for sprout without involv¬ 
ing any logical absurdity. There is no logical inconsistency 
between permanent efficiency and inconstant production subject 
to variation of time. 

The whole controversy, the Buddhist rejoins, is based upon 
an apparent misapprehension. We do not hold that difference 
of place is an antidote to opposition in contradiction, we only 
insist that there is no contradiction in such cases. Causal effi- 
cieney in a particular place is opposed by its absence in that 
place only and not in a different place, nor by a different sort of 
efficiency., But this analogy of difference in place cannot be 
extended to difference in time, as contradiction is a relation of 
opposition constituted by two mutually incompatible attributes 
arid time and place relations have no direct bearing upon it. 
The principal factor of contradiction is mutual incompatibility 
and as permanent efficiency has been redargued by the dialectical 
necessity of constant production or non-production, permanent 
efficiency and variable production have been found to be mutually 
incompatible. But as there is no incompatibility in the fact that 
the seed produces a sprout in a particular place but is inactive 
outside that place, we cannot regard the seed per se as different 
entities. On the contrary, the unity of the seed is attested by 
strong, unmistakable perceptual experience, which must be 
accepted as absolutely authentic as there is no invalidating evi¬ 
dence, ct priori or & posteriori. 1 


1 na cai vam samanakalakaryapam de^abhede’pi dharmibhedo 
yuktah, bhedasadhakapramanabh&vat indriyapratyaksena niraetavibhram- 
aSafikena 'bhedaprasadhanfic ca. SBNT., p. 46. 
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Seotion 2 

Concomitance of Existence with Flux 

The entire theory of flux is pivoted on the truth of the 
proposition‘whatever is existent is momentary.’ And existence 
has been proved to consist in causal efficiency alone and this 
efficiency is exercisable in succession or simultaneity. But as 
succession and simultaneity are not, prcdicable of a permanent 
non-fluxional entity, all existents are perforce proved to be 
momentary. But what is the proof that causal efficiency is not 
competent to a permanent entity ? Because succession or non¬ 
succession, in which causal efficiency can be exercised, is incom¬ 
patible with it. Permanency consists in the identity of a thing 
in both previous and subsequent moments and succession or 
non-succession implies difference of identity in different moments. 
And identity and change, the connotations of permanence and 
succession on the one band and non-succession on the other res¬ 
pectively, being contradictory in nature, cannot co-exist in a 
permanent substratum. 1 * And succession or non-succession being 
the condition precedent, in Sanskrit terminology vyapaka 
..(pervader or container), the absence of the former in a non¬ 
momentary entity will necessarily entail the absence of the latter, 
according to the rule that the exclusion of the continent implies 
the absence of the content. 2 

The Naiyayik« has raised a storm of controversy over the 
above position of the jouddhist He contends that the rule—the 
exclusion of the continent implies the exclusion of the contained— 
cannot be enforced in the case of the ‘ permanent,’ which is the 
subject of the syllogism advanced by the Buddhist: “ whatever is 

1 “ tatha hi purvaparayor ekatve nityatvam, kfauadvaye 'pi bhede 
kramitvam. tataSca nityatvam kramakr&mitvam ce ’ty abhinnatvacn bhin- 
natvam ce’ tyuktath bhavati. etayoi ca parasparaparih&rasthititak 9 aQatay& 
virodhafe. tat kathaih nityekramakramasambhavab-” 8BNT., p. 55. 

* “ vy&pakavy5vrtty& vySpyavyavrttir iti ny&yena vy&paka-kram&kra- 
mavy5vftty& ’k$apikat sattvavyavptteh siddhatvic ca.” 8DS., p. 20. 
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lacking in causal agency, in succession or non-succession has 
not causal efficiency, as a rabbit’s horn. The supposed ' per ma - 
nent ’ entity has no such agency (and therefore has no causal 
efficiency).” 1 Evidently the argument is not a hypothetical 
argument of the type of reductio ad absurdum that is employed 
to enforce an undesirable contingency in the adversary’s position 
(prasanganumana), because the probans, ‘the absence of succes¬ 
sive or non-successive agency ’ is a proved fact and not assumed 
(for argument’s sake) on the affirmation of the adversary and 
lastly, it does not tend to establish the contradictory position—all 
the three conditions of prasanganumana being conspicuous by 
their absence.* Nor can it be regarded as an independent 
argument ( svatantra ), as the subject (the permanent) is non¬ 
existent and a middle term unrelated to an existent subject 
( Mrayasiddhahetu ) is not competent to prove any conclusion. 
The subject of the present syllogism is the permanent entity, 
but such a thing is a chimerical abstraction on your own theory 
and as such cannot be cognised either by perception or by 
inference, as they are cognisant of real entities alone. 

It may be contended that even an unreal fiction can be visu¬ 
alised by imaginative intuition (kalpanajUdna). But this imagina¬ 
tive intuition may be fivefold, viz., (1) generated by the power of 
perception and bringing up its rear; (2) generated by the cognition 
of a characteristic mark ; (3) generated by a memory-impres- 
sionl; (4) cognisant of a doubtful entity ; (5) and lastly, cognisant 


1 yasya kramakramik&ryavifnyatvam na ’sti na tat iaktam, yath& 
iaiavis&Qam. n§ 'sti ca nityabhimatasya bhavaaya kratnakramikaryaviga- 
yatvam iti vyapakSnupalanabhab. SBNT., p. 55. 

a nanu vyfipakSnupalambhatab sattvasya katham svasadhyapratibao- 
dhasiddhib, asya ’py anekadosaduetatvat. tatha hi na tavad ayazh pra- 
aapg&hetub, s&dhyadharmipi pramapasiddhatv&t, parabhyupagamaaiddhat- 
v&bh&v&t, viparyayaparyavasan&bh&v&cca.—SBNT., p. 56. For a. fuller 
aoopunt of Pratahgdnumdna see infra the chapter entitled “ Pratafiginu- 
inane,” Pt. H. 

4 
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of an unreal fiction. 1 * 3 * * The first two alternatives will affirm the exist¬ 
ence of the permanent and consequently a denial of the same will 
involve a necessary contradiction. The third, subject to possible 
aberrations, is not susceptible of sublation, as memory-impression 
presupposes previous experience and the latter is impossible with¬ 
out a real datum. The fourth is not a possible hypothesis, as 
neither existence nor non-existence can be categorically predicated 
of a doubtful entity. The fifth alternative, viz., pure imagina¬ 
tion giving purely imaginary data, is to be positively scouted, as 
in that case the fallacy of subject-less reason will have no raison 
d'Stre as an imaginary subject will be available everywhere.* So 
no inference is possible with a fictitious subject (minor term). 
The same argument holds good of the example also. 

Moreover, it has been trotted out that there is opposition in 
contradiction between a permanent entity and causal agency, 
successive or non-successive. But opposition can be understood 
if the terms in opposition are apprehended quite as much as heat 
and cold, eternity and conditionality are known to be in opposi¬ 
tion from concrete data as snow and fire and the like. 8 Again, 
negation is cognisable if there is a positive substratum actually 
cognised, as, for instance, the non-existence of a jug is cognised 
on the ground actually perceived. Perception of an actual sub¬ 
stratum is thus the necessary condition of cognition of negation. 
Furthermore, a relation, whether oppositional or otherwise, is 
understandable if the subject and predicate, the two constituent 
terms, are real, concrete facts. If the non-momentary entity 
that is sought to be denied is known by experience, denial of it 
will be a contradiction. If the non-momentary be an entitative 

1 api ca tat kalpanajftanaiii pratyaksaprsfhabhavi va syat, lingajanma 
vS. saiiiskarajam va, sandigdhavastukam va, avastukarii va. SBNT., p. 67 

ct seq - 

3 antimapakfe tu na kaiScid hetur anaSrayab syat, vikalpamatrasiddh- 

asya dhartninah sarvatra sulabhatvat. Ibid, p. 57. 

3 Ibid, p. 61. 
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fact, negation of causal agency, which is the equivalent of 
existence, will be a contradictory reason. If the subject be of a 
negative character, there will be a subjectless middle term and 
also a logical seesaw; if it be conceived to partake of a dual 
nature (both existence and non-existence) the reason will be 
inconclusive (< maikantikam L So the whole argument intended 
to prove the contradiction of a ‘ permanent ’ with existence is 
vitiated by a triple fallacy. 1 

It may be contended that the non-momentary may be 
visualised by pure imagination and even an imaginary datum 
can be the term of a syllogistic argument. But this contention 
will not stand the dilemma : Is your imaginary datum real or 
unreal ? If real, you cannot deny it. If it is purely imaginary 
and unreal, is the opposition sought to be proved veal or ima¬ 
ginary? The former alternative is impossible, as opposition by 
an imaginary opposite is not conceivable. There can be no 
opposition regarding a barren woman’s son. And if the oppo¬ 
sition itself be a fancied unreal opposition, the denial of existence 
regarding the non-momentary will not be real. And so the 
doctrine of flux, supposed to rest on the bed-rock of the afore¬ 
said argument, will be thrown overboard. 

(Jdayanacftrya in his Nyayakusumanjali, Oh. Ill, has put 
forward an elaborate plea that no negation is predicable of an 
unreal fiction (alika) . Mere non-apprehension cannot prove the 
non-existence of anything, but only the non-apprehension of a 
thing competent to perception. The analogy of stlch unreal 
fictions as a rabbit’s horn and the like i3 wide of the mark. 
Because eyen a rabbit’s horn or a sky-flower has such competen¬ 
cy subject to defects in the sense-organ and other conditions of 
perception. The presence of organic defect or mental aberrations 
and the like is the necessary condition of perception of such 

1 Ibid, p. 62. The logioal seesaw in the second horn of the dilemma 
arises in this way: The non-momentary oannot be a reality because oausal 
agency, in succession or mon-succession is incompatible with it and the 
latter is incompatible, because the non-momentary is unreal. 
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unreal things and, when this requisite condition is present, the 
perception in question is inevitable. So the denial of a rabbit’s 
horn and the like is not possible when there is such competency 
constituted by the necessary conditions set forth above. And 
when such fictions are negated, it simply implies that the neces¬ 
sary condition of their perception is lacking. 1 Nor is inference 
competent to prove the non-existence of an absolutely unreal 
fiction, because negation is intelligible if the object of negation 
( pratiyogin ) and the locus or substratum (airaya or dharmin), 
on which the non-existence of anything is cognised, are real 
positive entities. Even illusory perception of an absolute non¬ 
entity is impossible. When the silver is perceived in the mother- 
of-pearl by illusion, the silver as such is a real entity and when 
true perception of the mother-of-pearl sublates the previous cog¬ 
nition of silver, what is sublated is the wrong spatio-temporal 
relation and not the reality of silver, which exists in another 
place and time. So the permanent non-momentary entity, the 
negation of which can prove the existence of the momentary, 
must be a real, existent fact, as nothing but a real can be negat¬ 
ed. And if it is a real entity, absolute negation of it will be a 
contradiction in terms. 2 The doctrine of momentary reals, 
therefore, stands self-condemned. 

In reply to this elaborate criticism of the Naiyayikas the 
Buddhist points out that an imaginary, unsubstantial datum 
(avastu) is as much serviceable as a real fact. Besides in nega¬ 
tive inference, a reference to the substratum or locus ( d&raya ) 
is not at all necesssary—what is needed is to show that the 
negation oif the more general concept necessarily implies the 

1 du^opalambhasamagri 6a6a6rfigadiyogyata I 

na tasy&rh no 'palambho ’eti nasti sa’ nupalambhana II 

N. KU., Ch. Ill, 8. 

9 vyavarty&bhavavattai 'va bhavikl hi vi^esyata | 
abhavavirahatmatvarh vastunab pratiyogita II 

N. KU., Ch. HI, 2. 
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negation of the less general, which is included in the denotation 
of the former. The non-existence of the tree necessarily con¬ 
notes the non-existence of the SimSapa, a particular species of 
the former, on the general maxim that the exclusion of the 
continent involves the exclusion of the contained, without any 
reference whatsoever to the place where such non-existence may 
be cognised. 1 

And if negation be supposed to contain a necessary refer¬ 
ence to a substratum or locus, an imaginary substratum or locus 
will answer the purpose. Because the subject-predicate rela¬ 
tion is found to be used as much in connection with a real entity 
as with an imaginary fiction. Thus, for instance, such proposi¬ 
tions, as ‘ there is no sharpness in a rabbit’s horn,’ ‘ there is no 
fragrance in a sky-lotus,’ * there is no stunt in a barren woman’s 
son,’ are as much allowable as the propositions, ‘ there is bovine 
nature in a cow,’ * there is whiteness in the cloth,’ and the like. 2 
Moreover, your assertion that ‘an unreal fiction cannot be a 
subject,’ does not militate against our position, if you mean that 
it cannot be the subject of a real predicate. But if your impli¬ 
cation is that the unreal cannot be the - subject, even of an unreal 
predicate, you contradict yourself, because by denying all predi¬ 
cation respecting an unreal fiction, you yourself make it the 
subject of your denial. 8 Certainly it is sheer autocracy to forbid 
others from doing what you yourself do. 4 The absurdity 
of the adversary’s position will be demonstrated by the following 

1 tasmad vaidharmyadrstante nesto ’vasyatn iha’ 6rayab I 
tadabhave tu tan ne ’ti vacanad api tadgatefi II T.S.P., 145. 

2 Vide SBNT., p. 62, 11. 9, et seq. 

3 ‘yenai ’va hi vacaoena ’vastuno dharmitvam nisiddham tenai ’va 
vacanena 'vastuno dharmitvabhavena dharmepa dharmitvam abhyupa- 
gatam.—SBNT., p. 68. The emended reading in the foot-note has been 
further emended as above. 

.* parastu pratifidhyata iti yyaktam idam Mvaraoe$titam. Ibid, 

p. 68* 
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dilemma: When you aver that the unreal cannot be the 
subject of a syllogistic argument, do you deny the character of 
subject of this unreal, or any other or of nothing at all ? On 
the. first alternative, the character of subject is not denied of the 
unreal, because the absence of subjecthood ( dharmxtvabhava ) is 
predicated of it. On the second alternative, nothing is predicated 
of the unreal, as the subject of predication is quite different 
from it. The third alternative is devoid of meaning, as the 
predicate ‘ absence of subjecthood ’ -is not related to any subject at 
all. So the denial of subjecthood of an unreality is impossible 
in any circumstance. 1 The very statement that ‘ the unreal 
cannot be the subject of a predicate ’ presupposes the subject¬ 
hood of the unreal, otherwise the whole statement will be un¬ 
meaning. If you want to avoid the contradiction of making the 
subject of an unreality, you will be perforce reduced to silence. 
An unenviable position for sooth! If he keeps silent, he cannot 
prove his thesis; and if he chooses to speak, he contradicts 
himself. Perhaps the Naiyayika will rejoin : * Silence is the 

proper course for a logically minded person when an unreal topic 
is broached.' Certainly this is cleverness par excellence. 
After discoursing to the best of his ability on the nature of the 
unreal, he now seeks to back out by a subterfuge * seeing 
defeat inevitable. Certainly discourse on an unreality is not 
prohibited by a royal mandate. It is established, therefore, that 
a syllogism, having the non-monentary, whether an unreality or 
doubtful reality, as the minor term and absence of succession and 
simultaneity as the middle term and non-existence as the major 
term, is a perfectly logical syllogism, as all the objections 
against it have been proved to be devoid of sense and substance. 9 

Now, a predicable attribute ce.n be threefold in character: 
(1) one that js objectively real, for instance, blue and the like ; 

1 Ibid, pp. 68*64. Cf. tasm ad anupakhye vipakge hetor vyati- 
rekanivrttau va vyatireke va sahpdayanam mukatai ’vo ’ oita. Tat. Ti, 
p. 178. 

9 Ibid, pp, 68-64. 
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(2) one that is objectively unreal, for instance, pure unqualified 
negation; and (3) one partaking of a dual character, as for 
instance, mere non-perception. 1 That an objectively real 
attribute cannot be predicated of an unreal subject is perfectly 
reasonable. But to maintain that even the second and the 
third category of predicables are not predicable of an unreal 
subject is an evident piece of contradiction. So the charge of 
the fallacy of subjectless reason ( a&royasiddhahetu) falls to the 
ground. The charge could be substantiated if the non-momen- 
tary subject could not be apprehended, as an unknown entity 
is not amenable to any predication. But the very fact of its 
denial shows that it is not absolutely unknown. The unreal, 
therefore, is cognisable quite as much as the real, though the 
nature and process of understanding is necessarily different 
in each case. Perceptual and inferential cognition and deter¬ 
minative reflection arising in the trail of perception are directly 
or indirectly caused by the generative power of an objective 
reality. But an unreal, imaginary datum has no such generative 
power and is conjured up by pure imaginative intuition. Cer¬ 
tainly negation is no concrete reality, with a distinctive shape 
and form, that can be envisaged. But it is a concept which has 
a pragmatic value and this pragmatic value can be possessed 
even by a purely subjective concept, visualised by pure imagina¬ 
tion. 2 Accordingly our thinking principle must be credited 
with this faculty ob pure intuition, independent of the influence 
of an qxtra-mental reality, otherwise these purely subjective 
ideas will be left unaccounted for. And even the most staunch 

1 “ trividho hi dharmo dr^alj, kafoid vaatuniyato nil adit; kaloid 
avaatuoiyato yatha aarvopakhyavirahab; kadcid ubhayaaidh&rauo yatha 
anupalabdhimatram.” Ibid, p. 64. 

2 "sak^at p&ramparyepa vastuaamarthyabh&vinl hi vaatu-pratitib, 
yatha pratyakaam anumanam pratyaksapfstbabh&vl oa vikalpab. avastunas 
tu gamartbyabhavad vikalpamatram eva pratitib. ns by abhavab kadcid 
vigrahavfia yab sakfatkartavyo 'pi tu vyavahartavyab. sa ca vyavab 
vikalpad api aidhyaty eva.” Ibid, p. 65. 
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realist cannot avoid using these purely subjective concepts, as 
all predication about them, affirmative or negative, necessarily 
presupposes their existence. And as they cannot have an 
objective existence, they must be accepted as subjective facts 
or pure ideas. So there is no logical or psychological difficulty 
in accepting the non-mo mentary, permanent entity as a usable 
concept, though it is avowedly a pure idea and not an objective 
reality. The demand of the Naiyayika and other realists that all 
our ideas are derived from experience of external objective data is 
extravagant and leads to self-contradiction. So the non-momen- 
tary is a possible datum and, hence, the accusation of a ‘subject¬ 
less reason’ falls to the ground. It has been urged that if an 
imaginary concept can become the subject of a predication, 
then the fallacy of subjectless reason will be an unreal myth, 
as an imaginary subject will be always and everywhere available. 
But the apprehension is baseless. The fallacies of reasons in 
relation to an unreal subject and a dubious subject (afrayasiddha 
and sandigdhairaya hetu) occur, when a real predicable is 
predicated of. an unreal and a doubtful subject respectively. 
The imaginary subject remains a doubtful real before the reason 
is applied and is accounted as unreal when the reason is driven 
home. 1 There is no room for the aforesaid fallacies, however, 
as the probans (hetu) , the probandum (sadhya) and the subject 
(dharmin) are all imaginary concepts alike. The homologues 
(drft&nta), space, a rabbit’s horn and the like are equally 
imaginary concepts. All the objections of the Naiyayika could 
hold good if either the subject or the predicate were real. 
So the charge of the fallacy of subjectless reason cannot be 
brought home when the subject and the predicate are both 
unreal fictions and even the most rabid realist cannot deny 
to the mind, on pain of self-contradiction, the faculty of 


1 vikalpaS oayam hetupanyasat purvam tandigdhavastukal?, aamar- 
thite tu het&v avaatuka iti brumal?. Ibid, p. 66. 
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pure imaginative intuition visualising even an unreal, airy 
nothing. 1 

The plea of Udayana that the object ( pratiyogin ) of 
negation must be a real, objective fact, attested by experience, 
has been found to be a hollow assertion. His second plea that 
negation can be perceived in a real substratum, actually ex¬ 
perienced, remains to be examined. 1 

Now, the Naiyayika contends that negation of succession 
and simultaneity cannot be apprehended except in a real 
substratum, and as there is no reai substratum in thia case, 
perception of non-existence of succession and simultaneity 
is impossible. Accordingly, non-existence of the non-momen- 
tary is equally inapprehensible, as there is no substratum 

1 “ tad evam avastudharmapeksaya ’vastuno dharmitvasya vikalpa- 
motreija pratitei ca’pahnotum aSakyatvan na ’yam uSrayisiddho hetuh. ’ 
Ibid, p. 66. 

2 Vide N. KU., Ch. III,.2. 

It must be stated here, to avoid misunderstanding, that the 
view criticised by Ratnakirti is nob, historically speaking, the view of 
Udayana but that of Trilocana, probably the teacher of Vacaspati Misra. 
Ratnakirti has criticised Nyayabhuaana, Sankara, probably the same as 
SaAkarasvamin the Naiyayika, quoted in the Tattvasafigra.hu and the Nyaya- 
mafljari, Trilocana and Vacaspati Misra, bub not Udayana. Had Ratnakirti 
lived after Udayana, he could not but have criticised him. We shall 
not, therefore, be wrong if we place Ratnakirti before Udayana. MM. 
Hara Prasad Sastri thinks Ratnakirti to be a younger contemporary, 
of Vacaspati Mitra, which is very probable. But the date of Vaoaspati 
c ann ot be 808 Saka era, as that learned antiquarian holds, since that will 
make him a contemporary of Udayana, who wrote his Lakqanavali in the 
Saka year 906. So we should think it to be in Sarhvat and this will remove 
Vaoaspati from Udayana by 142 years, and Ratnakirti being his junior 
contemporary will be separated from Udayana by almost a century. This 
tallies with the tradition current among the Pandits that Udayana gave the 
last blow to the Buddhists, and we do not bear much of any Buddhist 
philosopher after the tenth century. We have represented, in the present 
work, this view as of Udayana on ohe ground that the view of Udayana 
very cogently represents Trilocana’B views and that it is regarded, in the 
circle of orthodox Pandits at any rate, as the original view of Udayana. 


6 
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such as the surface of ground on which non-existence of 
the tree and the like is actually perceived. But the objection 
of the Naiy&yika, the Buddhist observes, is altogether 
baseless. Non-existence is not a concrete reality, which can 
be envisaged on its own account. The cognition of the non¬ 
existence of the tree is nothing but the cognition of a particular 
ground-surface out of relation to the tree, and such is the case 
with regard to other negations as well. In the case of 
succession and non-succession, again, the non-momentary subject, 
bodied forth by an imaginative intuition, is the substratum, which, 
being cognised alone without relation to succession and non-suc¬ 
cession, is interpreted as the cognition of the latter’s non-exist¬ 
ence. And the cognition of the non-momentary without relation to 
causal efficiency is the cognition of the negation of the latter. 
The non-momentary subject is the product of pure imaginative 
intuition which is, however, projected outside and visualised as 
real by a process of intellection called adhyavasaya (imaginative 
intuition). And this adhyavasaya consists in an impulsive 
movement of the mind, generated by the force of the immediately 
preceding cognition, towards an object though not actually 
cognised. And Ratnaklrti assures us that he has established 
and fully explained the nature and function of this adhyavasaya 
in his work, entitled ‘ Citradvaitasiddhi.’ 1 So there is no 
logical bar to the apprehension of the negation of succession and 
non-succession, as the substratum in the form of the non- 
momentary is present there, on which its negation can be 
perceived. And this condition of the perception of non-existence 
is satisfied as much by an unreal subjective concept as by a real 
objective fact.® 

1 ‘ adhyav& 3 ayapuk?aya cabihye 'k^apike ’vastuni vy&pakabh&vad 
vyapy&bhiivasidJhi vyavahSralj. adhyavasaya^ ca snmanantarapratyayaba- 
luyafcukaraviSesayogad agfhlte ’pi pravartanaiAktir bbddhavyufr. Idpiai oa’ 
dhyavasay&rtho ’smaooibr&dvaitasiddhau nirvuhttab. SB NT., p. 71. 

8 ayafi oa ny&yo yathS vaatubhflte dharmini tath6 'vaatubhOte ’pi 
ii ko vifiesah. Ibid, pp. 71-72. 
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It may be urged that an unreal subject cannot have any 
logical bearing on the question of validity, as validity can be 
determined on the basis of a real objective fact alone. 1 But, 
what is the precise meaning of this objective basis? Does it 
mean (1) that it must be derived even remotely from an objective 
datum, or (2) that it must have a practical bearing in 
some form or other on real data of experience, or (3) 
that it must have a necessary relation to a real objective 
substratum ? 

In the first alternative, there is no difficulty, as the idea of 
succession and non-succession and of causal efficiency is derived 
from real data, of which the necessary relation is cognised. The 
second alternative is also satisfied, as the idea of the non- 
rnoinentary is the instrument of establishing the momentary 
nature of reals. The third alternative is not lacking either, as 
the non-momentary subject is a real, subjective concept, in 
relation to which the absence of succession and non-succession 
and, consequently, of causal efficiency is predicated. The non- 
momentary, though non-existent as an external objective fact, is 
yet existent as a real, subjective concept. And so the real 
foundation is not lacking since reality may be either subjective 
or objective.* 

1 nanv etad avastudharmi no ’payogi, vastvadhisthanatvat prama- 
pavyavasthayu iti oet.— Ibid, p. 73, 1. 4 . The text, however, presents a 
different reading, which is hopelessly meaningless and can by no stretch of 
imagination be made to fit in with the context. We have, accordingly, 
emended the text as above. 

9 Vide SBNT., p. 73, 11. 4-17. 

The term ‘ non-momentary * ( akqanika) may have a twofold meaning, 
according M the negation is understood either as absolute ( prasajya• 
pratiqedha), or relative (paryuddsa). In the first sense, it will mean ' non¬ 
existence of the momentary;’ in the second sense, it will mean * a positive 
entity different from the momentary.’ The latter sense is accepted here 
and so the ' non-momentary ’ is a real datum as a concept, though not as 
an objective fact. 
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The accusation of triple fallacy is baseless, since the non¬ 
momentary as * the subject,’ * absence of succession and simul¬ 
taneity,’ as the probans, and the probandum, * non-existence ’— 
all the members of the syllogism, are conceptual facts. The 
fallacies would have arisen if the terms of the syllogism were 
real objective facts. The argument proving non-existence in 
the present case stands altogether in a different category from the 
argument which seeks to establish ‘ existence.’ Because the 
terms of the latter are all objectively real facts and not pure 
concepts as in the former and so all the threefold fallacies crop 
up. 1 

The contention of Trilocana, that opposition can be 
apprehended if the terms in opposition are cognised, does not 
affect our position as the non-momentary is comprehended as a 
real concept Nor can it be maintained that all comprehension 
means experience alone and as there is no experience of the 
non-momentary, there can be no opposition regarding it. 

1 It is an established logical conclusion that 1 existence ' per se 
cannot be proved by inference. An argument is possible if there is an 
existent fact. We can prove any other circumstance of a thing except its 
existence, which must be accepted as the irreducible datum of inference. 
If the very existence of the subject, the minor term in a syllogism, is 
doubted, all inference will come to a standstill. Proof means the 
application of a middle term, but no middle term is competent to prove 
the existence of a doubtful subject. Thus, if the middle term is a positive 
fact, it will be 1 unproven in respect of the subject ;* in other words, it will 
be a subjectless reason (diray asiddhahetu); if it be negative, it will be a 
contradictory reason, proving the contradictory of existence, which is the 
probandum; if it be of dual nature (positive and negative in one), it will be 
inconclusive, proving neither existence nor non-existence. This has been 
summed up in the verse; “ asiddho bhavadharmal ced vyabhicary ubhay&6- 
ray ah I dharmo viruddho ’bhavad ca sa satta sadhyate katham II ” 

This verse is an oft-quoted one, found in the Pafljikd of Kamalaiila, 
the Nydyamafijarl, the Parlk^dmukhalaghuButravftti of Anantaviryya and 
other books. The verse however is not quoted by Batnakirti, but obviously 
alluded to here, op. cit., p. 74, 11. 14-21. (See N. M., p. 128., P.M L.S.V., 
p. 28; T.S.P., pp. 41208.) 
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Because, in that case, you cannot deny the existence of a barren 
woman’s son, as such unreal fictions are never known through 
experience, and such expressions as ‘ there is no beauty in a 
barren woman’s son ’ will be an anathema to you. 

The last objection, that contradictory opposition being a 
relation between two terms will become itself fictitious if one of 
the terms be unreal, will not hold water. If opposition is 
conceived to be an independent entity standing with one foot on 
each term, it would certainly become fictitious if either of the 
terms was unreal. But we, Buddhists, do not hold opposition to 
be an independent entity, connecting the terms from outside—so 
that with one term vanishing the relation might vanish. 1 
Contradictory opposition in .our view is nothing but the mutual 
exclusion of two contradictory terms, as that of existence and 
non-existence, and this opposition is absolutely real Certainly 
existence and non-existence do not overlap each other. The 
opposition between permanence and succession or non-succession 
is equally a real opposition. Permanence connotes uniformity and 
non-change in different times, and succession or non-succession 
implies change of nature at different moments. And change and 
non-change, being mutually exclusive, are contradictorily opposed, 
and this opposition is as much real as that of existence versus 
non-existence. But it may be urged that you, Buddhist, do 
not admit the existence of opposition independent of and exter¬ 
nal to the * opposites ; ’ and as one of the opposites, at any rate, 
viz., the non-momentary , is an unreal fiction, how can the oppo¬ 
sition in question be real ? Yes, the Buddhist does not believe 
that a third factor, viz., opposition, is necessary to make two 
terms opposite to each other. Opposition is nothing apart and 
distinct from the terms in opposition. Any two particular 
terms are said to be in opposition, because the existence of one 

1 ‘ na hi virodho nama vastvantaraiii kificid ubhayakotidattapadarii 
sambandhabhidhanam isyate ’smabhir upapadyate va, yenai ’kasamban- 
dhino vastutvabhave aparamarthikah syat. Op. cit., p. 75. 
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implies the non-existence of the other. So, opposition is nothing 
but the mutually exclusive nature of the terms in themselves. 
And if they are not by nature exclusive of each other, the rela¬ 
tion of opposition lying outside or alongside of them cannot 
make them opposed. 

So the Naiyayika does not gain anything by positing the 
oppositional relation as an independent entity. On the contrary 
he introduces confusion. Because relations, external to and 
independent of the relata, are not intelligible. The Buddhist 
does not admit any relation external to the terms. If there is 
any relation it is internally inherent in the terms themselves. 
It would be logically more correct to say that ‘ the terms are 
opposed ’ than saying ‘ there is opposition between the two,’ if 
by opposition be understood something aloof and distinct from 
the constituent terms. 1 

1 “nanu nityatvakramayaugapady avattvan ca viruddhe vidhuya na 
’paro virodho nama. kasya vastavatvam iti ced, na hi dharmuntarasya 
sambhavena virodhasya paramarfchikatvarii brumah, kintu viruddhayor 
dharmayob sadbhave. anyatha virodbanamadharmantorasadbhave 'pi yadi 
na viruddhau dharmau kva paramarthikavirodhasadbbavah ? viruddbau ca 
dharmau, tavatai ’va tattviko , 'irodhavyavaharah, kim aparena pratijna- 
mutrasiddhena virodhanamna vastvantarena? ” Op. cit., p. 76. 
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Objections from the Point of View of Causation explained 

Ssntaraksita has quoted the view of an author, whom 
J£amala£ila describes as Bhadanta Yogasena, apparently a 
Buddhist of the Hlnayana school, who attacks the theory of flux 
op the ground of its failure to explain causation. The gravamen 
of his attack lies in the charge that even the momentary entity 
cannot produce the expected effect either in succession or in 
non-succession exactly like the non-momentary, as in either 
case the function of the subsidiaries remains unintelligible. The 
theory of flux holds that all existents are momentary, existing 
only for the moment and disappearing in the next moment, in 
which an exact facsimile of the previous entity crops up. This 
process of duplication and re-duplication goes on for any length 
of time and this is the reason why entities are prima facie 
looked upon as continuous. In reality, however, there have 
been many entities, one similar to the other, and this similarity 
in appearance is mistaken for their unchanged identity. This 
is so far an intelligible position. The real difficulty, however, 
crops up when a dissimilar entity emerges, as, for instance, 
when the seed-series disappears and a different series in the 
shape of the sprout springs into being. Now, it is held that 
the cause of the sprout is not the same or similar seed-series, 
that was lying inactive in the granary, but a different entity, 
endued with a distinct causal efficiency (kurvadrupa ), that leaps 
into being when the full complement of subsidiaries, to wit, soil, 
water, air and the rest, are associated with the basic cause, viz., 
the seed. Plainly, it is unquestionable that the seed develops 
its peculiar causal efficiency for the sprout not in its independent 
capacity, but only when it is acted upon by the subsidiary condi¬ 
tions, And these subsidiaries can be r equired only if they can 
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assist the basal cause, for assistance means the production of a 
supplementation on the basal cause, viz., the seed. But the basal 
cause and the subsidiaries, being alike momentary, can only 
exist side by side like the two horns on a cow’s head, and mutual 
assistance between them is impossible. Besides, each entity 
is independent of the other, being produced by its own proper 
cause, and cannot and does not stand in need of the assistance that 
may be afforded by foreign auxiliaries in order to come into being. 
So the peculiar sprout-producing entity will be produced by the 
power of its own cause and the subsidiaries will be totally useless. 
But, then, the question arises, if the momentary subsidiaries are 
powerless to produce any effect on the causal entity, which i* 
equally a momentary and indivisible unit, and if the main cause 
be credited with a spontaneous, innate efficiency for the sprout, 
why does not the seed produce the sprout always ? There 
can be no necessity for the subsidiaries, which are as powerless 
and ineffectual with regard to the momentary entity as they 
have been proved by the upholder of flux in respect of the perma¬ 
nent cause. So the momentary also cannot exercise its causal 
efficiency, either in succession or in simultaneity, and there 
being no conceivable occasion for diversity, we shall have the 
same seed-series and not the dissimilar sprout. 1 

So far with regard to causation. The flux theory equally fails 
to account for destructive opposition. Destruction is .regarded to 
be spontaneous, as an entity being perishable by its natural 
constitution cannot stand in need of a foreign destructive agent. 
But spontaneous destruction is equally unintelligible as 
spontaneous production. Now, take the example of the jug, which, 
as the flux-theorist holds, perishes spontaneously in the second 
moment of its birth. But we ask, why should the jug produce 

1 kramena yugapao ce ’ti yatas te ’rthakriyakrtab I 
na bhavanti tatas teeam vyarthafe kfayikataSrayah || 
sahakarikrta£ cai 'vam yada na 'ti^ayah kvacifc | 
sarvada nirvitafai ’va tads santatir ifyate II T. S., SI. 481-8$. 
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its facsimiles and not potsherds which are also regarded to be 
the effect of it ? Why is it that the club is required to occasion 
a different entitative series (visadrfasantana) ? Certainly, the club 
cannot produce any effect, adverse or otherwise, on the indivisible, 
momentary jug. The same difficulty is confronted with regard 
to darkness. If darkness be a positive entity and goes on 
producing distinct replicas of itself every moment, why should it 
cease to exist when the light comes in? Certainly, light cannot 
be regarded to cause the destruction of darkness, as destruction 
is spontaneous and is uncaused so far as a foreign agent is 
concerned. And if you hold that it is the nature of darkness, as 
of other things, to come to a dead extinction, why does it not do 
so always, but does so only when light comes in ? Perhaps, it 
will be said, * Well, darkness perishes every second moment, it is 
the series of duplicates that continues, which, in its turn, becomes 
defunct when another distinct series comes to take its place.’ 
But this is nothing but prevarication. The point at issue is, 
why is it that the same or similar series does not continue, if it 
be the nature of an entity to produce its duplicates ? Or, if it be 
its nature to cease to exist, why does it not do so always?' Why 
should it go on producing duplicates in some cases and should 
cease to do so in other cases ? Why should there be in your 
terminology santanabheda (diversi fcy of series) at all ? Certainly, 
the nature of things cannot be freakish, and if causation and 
destruction be freaks of chance, which the theory of spontaneous 
production and spontaneous destruction, the two corollaries of 
the doctrine of flux, make them out to be, then the whole 
phenomenal order will be condemned to confusion. The doctrine 
of flux, therefore, only leads to negation of all philosophy. 1 

1 Vide Tattvasangraha and the Pailjikd, verses 428-34. Almost similar 
objections have been recorded by Ratnakirti in his ( Ksayabhabgasiddhi 
but it is a pity that the author does not quote the name or names of the 
adversaries whose opinion he oritioises so elaborately. We, however, do not 
refrain from reproducing those arguments even at the risk of repetition of 
much that has been said above, because we feel that the logical cogency of 

6 
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Further, causal efficiency has been proved to be in¬ 
compatible with a permanent entity. But it is no more 
compatible with a momentary entity either, as dependence or 
independence, unity or multiplicity, which are the characteristics 
of all existents and the necessary conditions of exercise of causal 
efficiency, cannot be predicated of it (a momentary entity). 
Now, a particular seed, when planted in a well-irrigated soil, 
nourished by a supply of free air and other conditions, is said to 
develop sprout-producing efficiency by its independent natural 
constitution. But why is it that some particular seed 
should come to have this differentiating factor, viz., sprout- 
producing efficiency, and not others, though they are to all 
intents and purposes absolutely similar in nature, being produced 
in the same field and harvested and garnered in precisely the 
same fashion ? 1 And this supplementation is certainly not in 

Ratnakirti’s writings will go a long way in placing the views of the opponent 
in a clear light. In fact, this is the most damaging objection that has been 
advanced against, the theory of universal flux and we shall have to judge 
how far the Buddhist philosopher has been successful in rebutting it. To 
the credit of the latter it must be stated that he has neither shirked nor 
burked bhe discussion. He has boldly faced the opposition and has perhaps 
given the only possible answer.. As Ratnakirti observes in the closing part 
of the discussion, the opponent's arguments will only serve to prove 
that causation is an impossible and inexplicable phenomenon, as both the 
momentary and the non-momentary have been alternately shown by both 
the parties to be inconsistent with causation. In fact, causation is a 
phenomenon which is difficult to explain and Nagarjuna and Sankara have 
proved that causation is only an appearance, as it is not amenable to any 
logical explanation. But the theory of flux is wonderfully immune from 
many of the objections of the idealist and is thus the most approximate 
logical explanation of the reality of the phenomenal world. So no school of 
idealism can afford to leave out of account the doctrine of Universal Flux, 
because the limitations of this theory are the least of all, and idealism 
can be established on a secure foundation if the theory of flux be shown to 
be an impossible or unsatisfactory explanation of experience and reality. 

1 nanv ekatra ksetre ni$pattilavanadipurvakam aniya ekatra ku&ule 
k?iptani sarvagy eva bijani sadbaranarupany eva pratiyante, tat kutastyo 
*yam ekabijasambhavi vi£e$o na 'nyesilm iti. SBNT., pp, 49-60. 
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evidence in any of the seed-entities before its association with 
the subsidiaries and comes into play when that particular associa¬ 
tion takes place. But this adventitious supplementation cannot 
be attributed to the influence of the subsidiaries, as the Buddhist 
insists that causal efficiency is innate and inherent in an entity. 
It may be observed that the seed develops this peculiar efficiency 
of its own initiative, subject, however, to the co-presence of 
subsidiaries. But, in whatever way it may be explained, it 
is undeniable that causal efficiency, though inherent in its 
constitution, is not in evidence when the subsidiaries are absent. 
The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that the seed and the 
subsidiaries, being ineffective in isolation and effective when 
combined, are dependent on each other for the production of the 
sprout or for the sprout-producing efficiency. So it cannot be 
maintained that a momentary entity is the sole cause of 
production independently of the subsidiaries. But dependence 
also is not any more intelligible in the case of momentary 
entities, as there can be no reciprocity of services between two 
simultaneous point-events. So the first condition of causal 
efficiency, viz , dependence or independence, \s not predic*ble 
of the momentary. 

Let us examine the second condition of causal efficiency, 
which is another name for existence, viz., unity or multiplicity. 
The final seed-entity, which independently produces sprout, 
is believed also to produce the other factors associated with it, 
viz., the changed soil, the fermented water and the like. Now, 
if the causal efficiency with regard to the supplementary co¬ 
products is identical with the efficiency for the sprout, the sprout 
and the supplementaries, soil, water and the like, will be identi¬ 
cal in nature, being the co-products of the self-same cause. 
It may be urged that the causal nature is different in different 
eafpes. Thus, the seed is the material cause of the sprout but 
ancillary cause in respect of soil and the like. But the question 
is whether the material and the ancillary cause are a singular 
entity or multiple entities. If they are singular, the causal 
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nature in question cannot be different. If they are multiple, 
the question is whether they are identical with or distinct from 
the basic cause, the seed. If they are distinct, the seed cannot 
be the cause; if identical, the seed cannot but be multiple. 
And if, to avoid this dilemma, you say that the material cause 
of the soil is the previous soil-entity and the latter is but 
another aspect of the seed’s causal efficiency, then you must 
admit that the seed produces the soil not independently of the 
soil-entity, which is conceded to be the material cause of the 
latter. If, however, the seed were the independent cause of the 
soil, the latter would not be different from the sprout. So the 
seed and soil are interdependent. But this interdependence 
is intelligible if they are serviceable to each other, as it is 
propounded by the Buddhist that only things which are service¬ 
able are required. But no benefit can accrue from or to a 
momentary entity, which is an indivisible unit and independent 
in its origin. 

So a momentary entity cannot be either singular or multiple, 
and thus the second necessary condition of existence is lacking. 
It may be put forward that though the ancillary conditions do 
not assist the main cause, they are still necessary as they are 
seen to function together and the effect is found to follow them 
both in concomitance and non-concomitance. So the dialectic 
of dependence or independence does not arise. But this can be 
said with equal force with regard to the permanent cause, which 
may stand in need of subsidiaries, though they are absolutely 
ineffective, and thus the permanent will execute its functions 
in succession subject to the association of successive subsidiaries. 
So the middle term in the syllogism, viz., ‘existence,’ 
proving the fluxional nature of all entities, is inconclusive as 
its absence in the contradictory is doubtful, the absence of 
succession and non-succession from the non-momentary being 
an unproved assumption. 1 

1 yadi manyeta ’nupakaraka api bhavanti sabakarino ’peksaniy a6 ca, 
karyepa ’nuvihitabhavabhavatvat tahakaranao oa, nanv anena krame^a 
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Now, in reply to the objection that interdependence is not 
intelligible in respect of a momentary entity, Ratnaklrti observes 
that inter-dependence is intelligible in three possible ways. 
Firstly, it may mean that a supplementation is produced on the 
main cause by the action of the siibsidiaries and vice versa. 
Secondly, it may denote that the cause enters unaltered as a 
catalytic agent into combination with the subsidiaries and 
produces the effect. Thirdly, that the cause and the subsidiaries 
together produce the effect in their independent, unaided capa¬ 
cities without reciprocal help. The first and second alternatives 
are out of the question, as a momentary entity is an indivisible 
unit and as such impervious to any influence, friendly or hostile ; 
and catalysis is inconceivable when all existents are consti¬ 
tutionally momentary and so cannot remain the same even for 
two consecutive moments. So interdependence is intelligible 
only in the third sense that the subsidiaries and the main cause 
combine to produce a self-same set of efficient factors without 
mutual assistance or benefit, as assistance is not conceivable 
between two simultaneous facts existing side by side like the 

’ksaniko ’pi bhavo 'nupakarakan api sahakarinah kramavatkaryena ’nu- 
kptanvayavyatirekan apeksisyate, karisyate ca kramavatsahakarivasah kra- 
mepa karyapi ’ti vy’ipakanupalabdher asiddhel? sandigdhavyatirekam anai- 
kantikam sattvam ksapikatvasiddbav iti. SNBT., pp. 48-49. 

The syllogism pioving the momentariness of all existents is as 
follows: — 

■yat sat fat ksapikam, yatha ghatah, santa4 ca 'mi vivadaspadibhutah 
padarthob’—’whatever is existent is momentary, as, for instance, the jug; 
and the things under dispute are existent; (therefore they are momentary).' 
As existence is identical with oausal efficiency and as succession and non- 
succession, the neoessary conditions of causal efficiency being exeroised, 
have been proved to be incompatible with a non-momentary entity, the 
momentary is alone proved to be really existent. But the opponent 
shows that succession and non-succession are not necessarily in¬ 
compatible with the non-momentary. So the middle term ‘existence’ 
is inconclusive, its non-concomitance with the non-momentary (the 
contradictory of the momentary) being doubtful. 
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two horns on a cow’s head. 1 But it may be urged that if the 
seed develops its particular generative power in its independent 
unaided capacity irrespective of the service of the subsidiaries, 
then, why is it that it does not produce the sprout when the 
subsidiaries are absent? The answer is, that the particularly 
efficient seed-moment was not in existence at the time when 
the subsidiaries were absent. If it had been in existence, it 
could not have failed to produce the particular effect in question. 
The opponent may urge, * Well, it is an unwarranted assumption 
that a particular seed develops a particular causal 
efficiency in its independent capacity and not others, when 
they are all alike to all intents and purposes.’ But this objection 
is wide of the mark. Though to all outward appearance, so far 
as form and colour may go, they may be looked upon as abso¬ 
lutely similar, there is no possible means of divining that their 
invisible inner constitution persists to be the same or similar. 
It is quite supposable that things may have a quite similar 
structure and appearance and yet they may differ in their inner 
powers. In every act of production, it is admitted on all hands 
that two sets of causal factors are in operation, viz., the seen 
and the unseen. Certainly, the entire collocation of all these 
seen and unseen powers is not cognisable by one short of 
omniscience. 2 And even in the theory of permanent cause, the 
development of the particular effect-producing efficiency is not 
any more explicable. You will have to infer its existence • from 
the effect produced by it. So the momentary real is supposed 
to develop a particular causal efficiency on the evidence of the 
effect produced. And for the emergence of this efficiency the 
service of the subsidiaries is useless. If causal efficiency is not 

1 samasamayakgauayob savyetaragovis&payor . ivo ’pak&ryopakfiraka- 
bb&v&ypg&t. SBNT., p. 47. 

* karapam khalu sarvatra k§rye d vivid ham, dtftam adf?tarii oa 
■arv&stikaprasiddham etat. tatab pratyaksaparokfasahakaripratyayasiikal- 
yam asarvavida pratyaksato na iakyarh pratipattum. Op. at., p. 50. 
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developed of its own inherent constitutional force, an external 
agent cannot induce this supplementation, as the natural consti¬ 
tution of things cannot be changed. And the supplementation 
will fall apart, if it does not enter into the inner constitution of 
the thing itself. Nor can it be supposed to enter into the 
essence of a thing, as the dialectic of distinction and identity 
will prove the hollowness of such supposition. So inter-depend¬ 
ence in the sense of interaction is an unfounded myth ; but if 
combination without interaction be meant by it, it is possible. 

The second objection that singularity or multiplicity cannot 
be predicated of a momentary cause is equally untenable. The 
cause is one indivisible entity and produces its effect by one 
identical causal energy. It is regarded as a material and a subsi¬ 
diary cause only in its different relations and those relations 
are conceptual fictions and do not pertain to the order 
of objective realities. So you cannot attribute a plurality 
of natures to a cause. It is one singular entity, the 
difference is due to relations which are ideal fictions. And 
the objection that an identical cause will produce an iden¬ 
tical effect is not sanctioned by experience, as we see 
very often that one particular cause produces a plurality of 
effects. When it is affirmed that identity of cause entails 
identity of effect, the word ‘cause’ stands for the entire colloca¬ 
tion of causes—certainly, the effect cannot vary when the 
collocation of causes is identical. 

In reply to the criticism of Yogasena, Santarak?ita first 
elucidates the Buddhist theory of causation and shows that the 
subsidiaries have a determinate, assignable place in the produc¬ 
tion of an effect and yet the objections of non-relation or infinite 
regression, which are unavoidable in the theory of a permanent 
cause, do not at all affect the Buddhist position. 

Now, co-operation ( sahakiritva ) can be understood in two 
possible senses, viz., (1) combination of several independent 
factors to produce a self-same effect ; (2) interaction or mutual 
assistance. Now, things being fluxional, there can be no 
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co-operation in the second sense and so we have to fall back 
upon the first alternative. The several factors of production, 
as for instance, the seed, water, soil and the like, when asso¬ 
ciated together for the first time, can have no action upon one 
another, as they have all come into being under the influence 
of their proper causes and stand side by side independently of 
one another like the two horns on a cow’s head. But though 
devoid of interaction they are not, in spite of their structural 
or morphological similarity, the same or similar entities as 
before, but are altogether distinct entities vested with different 
causal efficiencies. So instead of producing their replicas, as 
they were doing before, they produce in the second moment 
distinct entities, each endowed with sprout-producing efficiency, 
which in the third moment give rise to the grand effect, as, for 
instance, the sprout. So there is no interaction at any one of 
the stages. But if the seed-continuum is looked upon as one 
identical entity, the idea of interaction becomes intelligible. 
In this case, the peculiar effect-producing entities, which appear 
in the second moment and which culminate in the production 
of the grand effect in the third moment, can be supposed to 
have been effected by interaction between the subsidiaries and 
the main cause, as it is undeniable that the second set of effi¬ 
cient factors do derive their peculiar efficiency from their 
immediate predecessors. But as the continuum ( santana ) is 
only an ideal abstraction, the interaction cannot be regarded as 
real in any sense. But the makeshift of santana does duty for 
the permanent entity of the Naiyayika and is yet free from the 
difficulties of the dialectic of relations. The assistance of subsi¬ 
diaries was requisitioned to account for the novel efficiency, 
which distinguishes the sprout-producing seed from its compeers. 
But in the Buddhist theory of causation the sprout-producing 
seed derives its peculiar causal efficiency not from any external 
auxiliaries, but from its own cause, which is responsible for its 
being. Such is exactly the case with the subsidiaries also. 
Bach of them is endued with the same kind of efficiency as th$ 
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seed and this efficiency they derive severally from their own 
causes. But though each is thus possessed of the causal effi¬ 
ciency requisite for the production of the ultimate effect, none 
of them can be supposed to be redundant, as every one of them 
has been generated by its own proper efficient cause. Nor can 
they be supposed to function in isolation, as there is no cause 
operating to rend them asunder at the time of their association 
and no such occasion arises in the succeeding moment also, as, 
being momentary, they will have disappeared in the next moment 
of their own initiative. It may be urged that this associa¬ 
tion of several co-efficient causal factors involves an unnecessary 
waste of energy when there is no plurality of self-same effects, 
and the result is only a single self-identical product, for which 
the service of any one of them would be enough. But the 
Buddhist replies that this charge could be brought forward if 
the causal’ factors were intelligent entities, possessed of the 
power of prevision and independent choice and action. If there 
is waste of energy the fault is entirely due to the blindness of 
Nature. 1 We may be permitted to observe in this connection 
that modern science has discovered numerous instances of blind 
waste of natural forces and scientists have complained of the 
prodigality of Nature. The Buddhist theory of causation, there¬ 
fore, cannot be shaken on the ground of redundancy or waste of 
energy when the whole course of Nature is found to pay scant 
courtesy to considerations of economy and is not afraid of being 
prodigal. 

It has been questioned that if the peculiar causal efficiency 
is inherent in the very constitution of things, why is it that it 
becomes evident only when the subsidiaries are present and not 

1 pratyekam samartha hetavab pratyekam kuryaiii janayeyuh, 

kimity ekam aneke kurvanti ? atra ’py amisam karanani prastavyani. 

vayam tu yafchadrf$asya vastusvabhavasya vaktaro na paryanuyogam 

arhamab.yatrai ’kam eva samartham tatra ’parcsam ka upayoga 

iti oet, satyam, na te prekgapurvakarigo yad evam vimrsyo ’dasate ekam 
kftryam aparasmad utpadyata iti. N. K., p. 74. 

7 
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otherwise ? Certainly this is unaccountable unless the subsidi¬ 
aries can produce an effect on the main cause, but this can be 
possible only if the causal entity is non-momentary. 

But the objection, the Buddhist observes, is a specious one. 
You cannot cavil at the nature of things, as you cannot pretend 
to be aware of all the secrets of nature. Things have powers 
that cannot be fully gauged ; and if some unwonted and unexpect¬ 
ed energy is evinced by a thing in some particular circumstan¬ 
ces, it does not lie in us to question its logical propriety. We 
have to record the evidence and shape our theories pursuant to 
such evidence. Besides, the hypothesis of the permanent cause is 
not in the least free from the objections levelled against the 
theory of flux. It is open to the question why should the seed 
develop its sprout-producing efficiency, even when acted upon by 
the subsidiaries ? If you say, ‘ because it is found to develop 
that particular efficiency and no other,’ well, the same answer 
is possible in the case of the fluxional entity also. Questioning 
is allowable only up to a certain limit, but it is out of place 
when the ultimate nature of things is involved. You cannot 
question fire why it should burn and the sun why it should 
shine. So you cannot question why should the seed suddenly 
develop a causal energy for the sprout and not any other, or 
why should it not continue to produce its duplicates as it was 
doing previous to its combination with the subsidiaries, 
because such questions ard unanswerable in any hypothesis . 1 

Now, as regards the objections raised in connexion with 
destruction and opposition, let us take up the question of destruc¬ 
tion first. Destruction, in the sense of extinction of an entitative 
series, is certainly uncaused, as extinction of being is not an ob¬ 
jective fact but an idea and, as such, cannot be said to be produc¬ 
ed. But if destruction is understood to denote the emergence of a 

1 niy ataoinfcy aSaktlni vastQnf ’ha pratiksapam I 
bbavanti na ’nuyojyuni dahane duhadaktivat I 

T. 8., SI. 488. 
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diverse entitative series, certainly we do not deny that it has a 
cause. The destruction of the jug caused by the stroke of a 
club | does not connote that non-being of the jug takes place some¬ 
where ; it means that it is succeeded by another entitative series 
of an opposite character. And, certainly, destruction, in the 
latter sense, viz., the emergence of an opposite entitative series, 
has a definite, assignable cause in the shape of the club and 
other circumstances, produced in their turn by the inherent 
causal power of the previous entity . 1 

As regards opposition, it should be made explicit that there 
is no such thing as opposition as an objective fact. In reality, 
however, supersession of one entity by another is logically 
untenable, as the inherent nature of a thing is unalterable . 8 

From experience we have it that there are two sorts of entities, 
though momentary alike, of which one sort is found to induce 
diminution of energy in the other, with which it comes in contact, 
as, for instance, fire and cold. But we find no such antagonism in 
respect of other entities, as between fire and smoke. The 
relation between the two sets of entities is however purely one of 
causality, which is mistaken for opposition or antagonism by 
those who cannpt probe the inwardness of the situation. There 
can be no opposition, however, between two momentary units, 
which are indivisible and so impervious to any influence, friendly 
or hostile. But this opposition is manifested between two series 
of momentary reals, when one series is seen to be supplanted by 
another. Thus, when the moments of fire and the moments of 
cold are brought into relation, in the first moment fire is unable 

1 santanocchedarupas tu vinaSo yo na hetuman I 

tasya ’nte ’pi na bhavo 'sti taibfi janma tu varyate II 

vilakgapakalapader utp&das tu sahetukafi f 

bo’ py &d*u j&yate nai ’va tad& hetor asambhavat II 

T. 8., 81b. 440-41. 

9 na tu vaatQn&m paramSrtbatah ka£oid b&dhyab&dhakabhftvo ’sti, 
aatafe sarv&tmanft nifpattefe. Bvabh&v&nyath&tvasya kartum aSakyatvftt. 

T. S. P., p. 167. 
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to remove the cold, but becomes itself incapacitated. The 
second moment of fire, however, renders the succeeding moment 
of cold inefficient, and in the third moment, fire supplants the 
cold-series, it having disappeared owing to loss of efficiency it 
has undergone in the presence of fire. So if there is opposition, 
it is possible in the third moment, if the operation is the earliest 
and quickest possible. So opposition is nothing but the occasion¬ 
ing of diminution of causal energy in one series of entities by 
another series . 1 

That such is the essential character of opposition has been 
enunciated by Dharmaklrti in his Nyayabindu in the following 
words : “ Opposition is understood when one series of entities is 
found, in spite of the fact that the entire collocation of its causes 
is present intact, to disappear when another series of entities 
supervenes.” 2 Santaraksita cautions us that opposition in the 
sense of one being sublated by another should not be confounded 
as .a factual occurrence obtaining in the objective order of things. 
It is an ideal construction and is subjectively arrived at. And 
that this is the case is plainly deducible from the expression 
* opposition is understood.’ Thus, the so-called relation of 
opposition, being nothing but an aspect of causality, is predicable 
only of the series ( santana ) and not of the individual moments. 
And as this series is only a mental construction 8 and has no 

1 tasmad yo yasya nivartakah sa taih yadi param trtiye k§ane nivar- 
tayati, prathame ksane sannipatan asamarthavastbanayogyo bhavati ; 
dvitTye viruddham asamartham karoti; trtiye tv asamarthe ni vrtte taddefiam 

Skramati.tato ’yam paramarthato na kaanayor virodhab, api tu 

bahunam ksaijanam. N. B. T., pp. 72-78. 

2 Avikalakaranasya bhavato ’nyabhave ’bhavad virodhaga$ib. 

N. B., p. 118 (B.I.). 

3 Cf. “ Classes or series of particulars, collected together on aocount 
of some property which makes it convenient to be able to speak of them as 
wholes, are what I call logical constructions or symbolic fictions. The 
particulars are to be conceived, not on the analogy of bricks in a buil ding , 
but rather on the analogy of notes in a symphony. The ultimate consti¬ 
tuents of a symphony (apart from relations) are the notes, each of which 
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existence outside the individual moments, which are in their turn 
absolutely unrelated and independent facts, the fact of opposition 
is only an idea and not an objective fact . 1 

Dharmottara in his Ny&yabindutika, joins issue with those 
who hold that opposition is an unreal, ideal construction. It is 
probable that he meant Santaraksita, who certainly preceded him 
in time, though he does not choose to mention his adversary 
by name. Dharmottara’s taciturnity in regard to names is 
notorious, as he does not even mention Yinitadeva, ^antabhadra 
and Kumarila, whose opinions he obviously criticises in his 
commentary, as has been pointed out by the author of the 
sub-commentary. So his silence in this respect dees not prove 
anything. Be that as it may, it is indisputable that he attacks 
that sort of view, which has been propounded by Santaraksita 
and Kamala^Ila. Dharmottara argues that if opposition is 
regarded as unreal, then, one should, to be consistent, regard 
pausation also as unreal. That opposition is not found as a fact 
but is only understood after an entity has disappeared is no 
argument for its ideality or unreality, inasmuch as causation also 
is not perceived as an objective fact but is only understood as an 
idea after an entity is seen to have been produced. And if 
causation is accounted to be real on the ground that the cause 
actually precedes the effect, the same logic holds good of 
opposition also, as the actual presence of fire causes privation of 
causal energy in the cold . 2 

lasts only for a very short time. We may collect together all the notes 
played by one instrument ; these may be regarded as the analogues of the 
successive particulars which commonsense would regard as successive 
states of one ‘ thing/ But the ‘thing' ought to be regarded as no more 
* real 1 or * substantial ' than, for example, the role of the trombone.” 
Vide Mysticism and Logic , Constituents of Matter, pp. 129-130. (The 
italics are mine.) 

1 badhyabadbakabhavas tu vastuno nai *va tattvikah | 
vidyate tata evo ’ktam virodhagatir ity api II 

T. S., Si. 443. 

2 Vide N. B. T., pp. 73-74. 



CHAPTER IV 


A Critical Estimate of the Sautrantika 
Theory of Causation 

From the elaborate exposition of the theory of causation 
with its confused tangle of criticism and counter-criticism, that 
has been reproduced in the previous chapter, one cannot resist 
the impression that the Sautrantika has failed, in spite of his 
logical acumen and wealth of dialectic, to carry conviction. The 
fact of the matter is that causation is as unintelligible in the 
theory of flux as in the theory of the permanent cause. Nagar- 
juna and Sankara have elaborately proved by their irrefragable 
dialectics that causation is an inexplicable phenomenon, .whether 
the theory of satkaryavada (production of a potentially existing 
effect) or of asatkaryavada (production of a previously non¬ 
existent effect) is adopted. The Sautrantika is an adherent of 
the latter theory and when questioned why the sesame seed should 
produce oil and not any other substance, though they are all 
equally non-existenf in the causal entity, he only says in reply 
that there can be no questioning with regard to the ultimate 
laws of nature, which are unthinkable and beyond the scope of 
philosophy. They are to be accepted as facts without question . 1 
There is no means of divining the inner powers of things by 
intuition ; they can be known only when the particular effects are 
seen to be produced. There is an unknown law which regulates 
the powers of things and the determinate effects that are seen to 
issue from particular causes are determined by this unknown 
law. But it has been urged that determination connotes the idea 
of delimitation, and when the other limit, viz., the effeets, is 

1 niyatacintya^aktlni vastuDl ’ha pratikaapam 1 
bhavanti na ’nuyojyani dahane dahaSaktivafc II 

T. 8., 81. 4S8. 
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absent, how can you speak of determination? It is understand¬ 
able if the effects are existent in some form or other, otherwise 
it is only a word without a meaning . 1 The Buddhist allows the 
justice of the objection that the word ‘determination’ is inappli¬ 
cable in the absence of the other limit, viz., the effect. But the 
position he seeks to establish simply amounts to this : that the 
causal entity, the unique fact, which is seen to be invariably 
attended by another entity, styled the effect, is undeniable as a 
real substantive fact, though the particular expressions usually 
employed to characterise it may fail to convey a correct idea of 
its real nature.* Words are but convenient symbols, employed 
according to the taste and purpose of a speaker and are by no 
means to be regarded as integral parts of things-in-themselves; 
So the objection with regard to an expression does not touch 
the essential nature of things. However objectionable and 
defective may be the language one may use to interpret the 
causal relation, the existence of the two entities, one follow¬ 
ing closely in the heels of another, is unquestionable . 8 All 
existents being momentary, they can have neither a past nor a 
future history and their momentary existence is interpreted as 
origination by a necessary fiction of the understanding . 4 

The question of their previous existence or non-existence 
cannot therefore arise, as a momentary entity is, ex hypothesi, 

1 avadhinam anispatter nijatas te na gaktayab I 
safcbve tu niyamas tasam yuktafr savadhiko nanu II 

Ibid , SI. 29. 

2 oai ’vam tesum anispattya ma* hhue ebabdas tafcha param I 
sarvopadhiviviktasya vasturupasya na ksatih II 

Ibid, SI., 30. 

3 na nama rOpam vastunam vikalpa vaoakai ca te- i 
vifivakalpafc pravarttante yathabhyasam abhedini II 

Op. cit., SI. 131. 

4 vastOn&m purvaparakotigunyanam ksanamatra- I 
vasthayi svabhava evo 'tpada ity ucyate II 

Op. cil. 9 p. 33. 
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destitute of all continuity. It is, however, by a fiction of the 
understanding supposed to be non-existent in the past, as it is 
only seen to emerge closely on the heels of another entity. But 
in reality neither existence nor non-existence can be predicated 
of it, as a non-existent can never be existent or viGe versa. The 
idea of one thing being the cause and another being the effect 
is also an intellectual fiction—a mere form of understanding 
called into being by the necessity of interpreting the relation of 
two events, which however has nothing to do with the objective 
order of reals. What happens in reality is that one entity 
follows closely after another. 1 And this is endorsed by an ipse 
dixit of the Buddha, “0 thou Mahamati (take it) that all these 
phenomena have no origination, as neither existent nor non¬ 
existent can be produced.” 2 3 

But this account of the Sautrantika throws overboard 
causation in toto. It reduces causation to a merely mechani¬ 
cal sequence and confesses its inability to explain the 
character of necessity, which distinguishes causal relation from 
cases of accidental sequence. * The Sautrantika plays into the 
hands of the Sunyavadin, who declares that causation is an 
appearance and not reality. The Sunyavada and the theory of 
Maya have however the virtue of logical consistency to their 
credit, as they make no scruple to declare that the phenomenal 
order of things is unintelligible and inexplicable, that the entire 
cosmos is a mysterious appearance of which no logical explanation 
is possible. But the Sautrantika realist seems to hold with the 
hare and run with the hound by his insistent demand to regard 
the momentary units of existence as absolutely real, although 

1 utpado vastubhavas tu bo *sata na sata tatba 1 
sambadhyate kalpikaya kevalam tva 'sata dhiya II 
yad idam vastuno rupam ek&nantaram iksyate I 
prag asm ne ’ti tad bijam pragbhute tvi dam asti na II 

T. S. f Sis. 32 and 33. 

3 anutpanna Mahamate sarvadharmah sadasator anufcpannatvat. 

T. 8. P., p. 32. 
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he denies in the same breath the reality of all relations. But if 
the relations are ideal constructions and not integral parts of the 
order of objective reality, what remains of the objective order of 
reals ? A universe of reals, each unique and momentary, having 
no relations among them to link them together into one system 
of reality, but marching onward to eternity, seems to be little 
short of a chaos. Does this order of reality give any metaphysi¬ 
cal satisfaction ? What is this world minus its ir ter-relation ? 
If one is false, the other cannot be true. And if it be true, 
what does this truth really signify ? The Sautrantika may re¬ 
join that this philosophy is the most perfect possible explanation 
of the objective world and is absolutely immune from the logical 
difficulties, which are' the besetting sins of other realistic philo¬ 
sophies. But the justice and validity of this claim have been 
disputed by Nagarjuna and Sabkara, who have shown in unmis¬ 
takable language that causation is the hidden rock on which the 
barque of realism has suffered shipwreck. 

The problem of pre-existence of the effect is not the only 
logical difficulty in the theory of causation, propounded by the 
Sautrantika, but the precise office and function of the subsidi¬ 
aries also present an insuperable difficulty. The Naiyayik'a and 
the Sautrantika, or for the matter of that all realistic schools 
of thought, are unanimous that no single cause can produce 
an efEect, but an entire collocation of all the conditions—- 
the full complement of the subsidiaries and the main, basal 
cause. 1 But do the subsidiaries really assist the main cause 
or not ? If they do not assist, they will not be necessary, as they 
will have no function in the causal operation. But the idea of 
assistance is not any more intelligible. Assistance means the 
production of supplementation. But if the cause be a momen¬ 
tary unit, how can it be the receiver of this supplementation, as 
it will disappear in the next moment along with the subsidiaries 

1 na kifieid ekam ekasmat samagryab sarvasambhaval? (Djgn&ga ?) 
T. 8. P., p. 156. 

8 
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and so supplementation can neither be produced nor received ? 
And the permanent cause also will equally fail to receive this 
supplementation as supplementation can be of real service to 
the permanent, provided there is a relation between the two 
and if this relation is external to the cause, it will not relate. 
And if this adventitious supplementation is regarded to be identi* 
lied with the main cause (which is, however, impossible, as two 
distinct entities of contradictory nature can never be identified), 
the cause will forfeit its permanency and become fluxional. 
But this is an inconceivable position, as a thing cannot be sup¬ 
posed to take leave of its essential character and assume that of 
another without stultifying itself. The argument that the causal 
entity develops its peculiar causal efficiency in question in com¬ 
bination with the subsidiaries, though the subsidiaries are 
without any action on the same, is an argument of despair and 
fails to give logical satisfaction If the cause develops its effi¬ 
ciency of its own inherent, constitutional force, why does it not 
do so when the subsidiaries are absent ? The subsidiaries are cer¬ 
tainly ineffective with regard to the causal energy that is evolved by 
the main cause of its own inherent force. To say that such is the 
nature of things, which has to be presumed on the evidence of 
the result produced, is certainly no answer. It totally fails to 
carry conviction. To cite the failure of the rival theory is no 
proof of its correctness. The weakness of one cannot be con¬ 
strued, by any manner of quibbling, as the strength of the 
other; 

Another fatal objection against the flux-theory of causation 
is that it does not explain the necessity of one entity being fol¬ 
lowed by another. If it be its nature to perish in the second 
moment, what warrant is there that it should be followed by 
another entity, which will be an exact facsimile of itself ? To 
say that experience warrants such supposition is no explanation 
Philosophy does not concern itself with recording experience, 
but with finding a meaning for it. Moreover, destructive op¬ 
position is left behind as an inexplicable mystery quite as much 
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as in the theory of permanent cause. Between two opposite enti¬ 
ties, one is seen to perish altogether and the other to prevail. But 
what is the explanation that one should become defunct and 
another should go on merrily in the process of reduplicating it¬ 
self, though both are equally existent and have the same claim 
to exist in the series ? To take a concrete example, why should fire 
prevail in its tussle with cold, which meets with absolute doom, 
as continuity in the process of the series is denied to the latter ? 
Why should not the tables be turned? What is the reason that 
cold should not prevail and fire should not go to the wall ? To 
adduce the testimony of experience as a metaphysical explana¬ 
tion of the phenomenon should be scouted as unphilosophic, 
as the supreme task of philosophy is to give a rational explana¬ 
tion of experience and where such explanation is impossible, 
honesty requires that philosophy should take courage in both 
hands and declare that it is an appearance and not a reality. But 
the Sautrantika claims absolute reality for both the terms of a 
causal relation and gives an explanation which is only a show 
of it. 



CHAPTER V 

Objections on Psychological and Metaphysical Grounds 

discussed 

The Realist’s Objections 

Kumarila contends that if all entities are impermanent and 
momentary, the relation of action and its result, causality, 
memory and the like will become unintelligible and unaccount¬ 
able. Thus, the conscious moment, which discharges a merito¬ 
rious or unmeritorious action, does not continue to reap the fruits 
of its action and the moment, which enjoys the fruit, was not 
responsible for the action which necessitated the production of 
the result. Thus there being no common agent of these neces¬ 
sarily subjective phenomena, the two absurd issues, viz., the 
loss of earned merit (krtanato) and the enjoyment of unearned 
deserts ( akrtagama ) become unavoidable in the theory of flux. 
But this is an absurd position and runs counter to universal 
experience and scriptural evidence as well. Certainly it is 
unthinkable that X would reap the fruits, favourable or 
unfavourable, of actions that were done by Y. Scriptural 
authority also debars such supposition in the following 
sentence : ‘ who else will enjoy the fruits of an action done 
by another ? 1 

All these objections are urged assuming that freedom of 
activity is possible. But if we look deeper into the logical 
implications of the theory of flux, we shall find that it 

1 tatha hi yeoai’va krtam £ubhadikam tenai’va tatphalam bhujyata 
iti loke pratitam. Na hi Devadattena krte karmapi iubhadike Yajfla- 
dattas tatphalam i§t>am anistafi co’pabhunkta iti prasiddham. na’pi gastr#, 
yatho ’ktam, “ anenai’va krtam karma ko’nyah pratyanubhavi?yatl ” 'ti. 
T. S. P., p. 166. 
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leaves no room for voluntary activity. When everything is 
momentary and a man’s span of conscious life is confined to the 
present moment, there can be no self or ego-principle, which 
can function as the active agent. All activity is inspired by a 
desire for some end, which the agent seeks to attain. But this 
desire and volitional urge cannot arise at all, as the conscious 
agent is persuaded of its utter doom in the very next moment 
and as such cannot be supposed to put forth exertion for an end, 
which will be enjoyed by another. No intelligent being can be 
expected to engage himself in any active endeavour, the result 
of which will not be his, but will accrue to another person. All 
activity, therefore, meritorious or otherwise, will be impossible 
and the law of retribution, of which the Buddhist is so loud in 
his protestations, will be an unfounded myth. 

But this objection also proceeds by way of concession. We 
urged that voluntary action would be impossible in the theory 
of flux and the interpretation was likely that involuntary action 
could have a free play. But it will transpire that all activity, 
voluntary and involuntary alike, is rendered absolutely im¬ 
possible by this theory. Neither the past nor the future agent 
can be supposed to discharge the present action and the present 
agent also, being momentary, cannot persist a moment longer, 
in which it can exert itself for the production of an effect. The 
future agent cannot be made responsible for the effect in question, 
as it has not yet come into being ; nor is the past moment, 
which has become defunct, capable of producing any effect, as a 
non-existent cannot have any efficiency. The present moment 
too c ann ot have any better chance, as it occupies itself in 
coming into existence in the first moment and has no further 
lease of life in which it can struggle for the production of 
another entity. But this is also a concession on our part, so 
affirms the non-Buddhist. If we probe deeper into the problem, 
it will transpire that the present moment also will have no 
raison d'Stre, as it cannot have any cause which can call it into 
being. The immediately preceding moment has disappeared 
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absolutely and irrevocably without leaving any trace behind 
as its legacy and so what is there to bring the present moment 
into existence? It may be contended that the cessation of the 
oause and the production of the effect are synchronous events 
like the rise and fall of the two scales of a balance ; and so the 
cause being present intact in the preceding moment, the 
subsequent entity follows as the product of this positive entity 
and not from a void. The law of causation requires that the 
cause should immediately precede.the effect and not synchronise 
with it. But this is only an eye-wash, as there is no room left 
■for the causal operation ; and how can an effect issue into being 
from an inert, passive, inoperative entity? The cause can 
operate if it is present in the moment of the effect’s production. 
Causation cannot be supposed to consist in mere antecedence 
and sequence bereft of all operative agency. Were it other¬ 
wise, the odour of the jug would be the effect of the colour that 
existed in the jug in the preceding moment. But odour is 
never regarded as the effect of colour, though one is the antecedent 
and the other is the consequent. By similar logic the subsequent 
colour of the jug also cannot be regarded as the effect of 
the previous cobur, though temporal succession obtains between 
the two. It must, therefore, be conceded that mere precedence 
cannot be the ground of causal relation but something deeper 
and more fundamental, viz., causal operation. In other words, 
the c&use is that whose active operation brings about the effect 
and is not one that merely precedes in time. 

To sum up : if the effect is supposed to be produced from 
a cause that has become defunct, the effect will be destitute of 
a oause, as a defunct entity is a pure non-entity. And if it be 
oonceived to be originated by a living oause, the cause must be 
conceded to exist for more than one moment. So the Buddhist 
is placed between the two horns of a dilemma. If he admits 
the former alternative, he cannot explain nausation.; if the 
latter alternative is accepted, he gives up his position—the dob- 
trine of universal flux. 
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The difficulty of causation is not the only difficulty in the 
theory of flux. This theory equally fails to explain perception. 
If all objects are momentary, they cannot be amenable to sense- 
perception. Perception requires that there should be a contact 
of the sense-organ with the object; but the .object disappears as 
soon as the contact takes place and so cannot be cognised, as 
cognition can arise only in the second moment, but by that time 
there is no object to be cognised. Thus perceptual cognition is 
rendered impossible and as a consequence causal relation is 
reduced to an indeterminable phenomenon. Because, causal 
relation is determined by the joint processes of observation and 
non-observation of sequence. Thus, when a particular pheno¬ 
menon is observed to be invariably followed by another pheno¬ 
menon and with the disappearance of the former the latter also 
is observed to disappear, the impression is borne in upon us 
that the two phenomena are causally related. But observation 
has been ruled out as an impossibility, and non-observation is 
nothing but a case of observation, in which the locus alone is 
cognised as unrelated to the object which rested on it. 

It has been proved that causation and its cognition become 
absolutely- unaccountable in the theory of flux owing to diffi¬ 
culties lying in the very nature of the objective reality. But 
there are equally insurmountable difficulties from the subjective 
side also. Even granting that the object is amenable to per¬ 
ception, there is no constant subject who can connect the two 
successive events in causal relation. This, relationing pre¬ 
supposes that there must be one subject who knows the two 
events successively. But there is no such subject, as all things 
including ego consciousness, are believed to be momentary. 
The cognising subject varies with the cognitions and so rela¬ 
tioning of two events, which is the pre-condition of the know¬ 
ledge of causality, will be impossible. 

Again, recognition as a psychical fact becomes equally 
unintelligible, because recognition means the . cognition by 
one individual of the identity of two facts happening at 
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different times and thus the continuous identity of the subject 
and the object is the necessary condition of recognition. 
But as there is no continuity either in the subject or in the 
object, recognition as a psychical fact becomes an impossibility 
in the Buddhist’s scheme of philosophy. The Buddhist, however, 
contends that recognition does not presuppose the permanent 
identity of an object, as recognition takes place if there is 
close similarity between the objects concerned as in the 
case of flames* growing hair and nails. But this contention 
is perfectly unavailing so far as Buddhist metaphysics is 
concerned. Granted that the continuity of the object is not 
necessary for recognition, how can you dispense with the 
continuity of the subject ? When both the subject and the object 
are momentary, how can there be any recognition at all ? Be¬ 
sides, how can you account for the rise of desire in a man for the 
taste of a fruit when he sees only the colour of it ? Certainly 
he does not experience the taste when he sees it from a distance. 
It is possible if the man remembers that taste and colour were 
found to be associated in his previous experience. But this 
presupposes the functioning of memory and memory presupposes 
identity of the subject of the two cognitions, which the 
Buddhist chooses to deny. Moreover, bondage ( bandha) 
and liberation ( moksa ) become unintelligible fictions if this 
theory is adhered to ; because the moment that is in the 
shackles of pain and passion, totally disappears in the 
second moment and the moment that will be emancipated, 
will be quite another. And there can be no legitimate aspira¬ 
tion or endeavour for attaining emancipation, as the spirit in 
bondage will eo ipso die out in the second moment and so eman¬ 
cipation will have no meaning as the subject is simply not. 
Bondage and release can beai an intelligible sense if they relate 
to an identical self and to say that one is in bondage and 
another is released is simply to talk nonsense. Bondage and 
emancipation, whether physical or spiritual, have the same 
connotation and are intelligible if they connote the successive 
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states of a self-identical individual. By precisely the same 
logic, memory, determination, teleological plan and purposive 
activity, search for a thing lost or put in a forgotten place and 
such other phenomena, which necessarily presuppose the 
relationing of two experiences by a self-identical subject, will 
become absolutely impossible of explanation in the theory of 
flux. Obviously, therefore, a system of philosophy, which fails 
to render an intelligent account of the major part of our life 
and experience, must be a bankrupt one, and the sooner one 
withholds one’s allegiance from such a philosophy, the better are 
the chances of one’s realization of life’s purpose and meaning. 1 

The Buddhist Position 

In reply to this elaborate criticism of Kumarila, Santarak- 
sita and Kamalasila observe that the relation of action and result, 
memory, bondage, emancipation and the rest are all capable of 
explanation in terms of causality and do not contain any logical 
or psychological presupposition of an underlying, continuous 
soul-entity. As in the material, external plane the succession 
of seed and sprout and the like is determined by the law of 
causation, so also in the spiritual plane the order and succession 
of psychical phenomena is precisely governed by the self-same 
relentless law of causality and a permanent self postulated 
ad hoc as the substratum of these successive states will be an 
idle appendage, absolutely devoid of logical necessity. Causa¬ 
tion, which is expressed in Buddhist terminology as dependent 
or relative origination [pratityasamutpada ), does not imply any¬ 
thing more or less than pure succession of one thing by another 
and no permanent substratum underlying or uniting these float¬ 
ing phenomena is cognisable. Good or bad results are seen to 
issue from actions called good or bad and this is to be set down 
to the natural constitutive energy of the cause itself and the 
hypothesis of an energising principle apart from the phenomenon 

* T. 8. and Pafijika, 81s. 476-500. 

9 
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itself will be an idle abstraction. “ There is action and there 
is the result, but no agent is found who throws over one complex 
and adopts another. It is nothing but a conventional formula 
symbolically expressed in the following terms : ‘ one being, 
another is, on the emergence of one, another emerges into 
being.’ " 1 

But Srldhara in his Nyayakandall contends that without a 
permanent substratum such as the self, the different cognitions 
emerging successively one after another cannot give rise to the 
idea of unity of consciousness. Because the cognitions being 
diserete and self-contained units can have no nexus between 
and so will fall apart. The hypothesis of a causal relation cannot 
explain away the unity of conscious life, as the causal relation 
itself is cognisable only if there is an underlying unitary prin¬ 
ciple cognising the different cognitions happening at different 
times. And though cognitions are self-conscious in the Buddhist 
theory, and as such may be supposed to cognise their own 
character as cause or effect, as the case may be, this character 
being a part and parcel of their constitution, still the causal 
relationship cannot be apprehended, as the idea of relation is 
possible only if the relata themselves are cognised in one sweep. 
But cognitions being self-contained and self-regarding in refer¬ 
ence and as such absolutely out of relation with one another, 
there can be no cognition of a relation and consequently no 
determinative conception of the same (adhyavasaya ), which 
follows only in the wake of a previous perceptual cognition. 2 


1 asti karma, asti karmaphalam, karakas tu nopalabhyate ya iman 
skandhun Sksipati, anyurhS ca skandhan upadatto, anyatra dharmasariketat. 
titriyam dharmasanketo yaduta ’umin sati’dam bhavati, aayotpadad 
idam utpadyata iti. T. S. P., p. 173. 

8 purvottaradhiyau svnmatraniyate kutets tasyah karanam •ham, asyfig 
oil ’smi kiryam iti pratiyetam, parasparavartanabhijiiatvat. tabhySm 
agrhitarn kuto ’dhyavasyati, lasya ’nubhayaqusuritvat. N. K., pp. 71-72. 
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Ratnakirti in answer to a criticism of this nature observe® 
in the Ksandbhangasiddhi that a subsequent cognition, when 
generated by a previous cognition, is not a simple entity, but 
emerges into being as impregnated with the impression of 
the previous cognition and so the concomitance of the two 
factors of causality-in-presence is easily apprehended in the 
form * one thing happening another happens.’ And there is 
no difficulty in the cognition of this concomitance in absence 
also. Thus, while a cognition cognising the ground-surface- 
without a jug on it is followed by the subsequent cognition as 
its effect, the latter emerges along with an impression of the 
previous non-cognition of the jug and because the impression 
is there, there is no such thing as the loss of the previous 
cognition as it is present in the form of a memory-impression 
in the being of the subsequent cognition and for this no 
permanent underlying principle need be postulated. The 
cognitions are certainly self-contained and discrete, but by virtue . 
pf the causal relationship the subsequent cognition comes into 
being instinct with the memory-impression of the former cogni¬ 
tion as its legacy. Moreover, if a single cognition is held to be 
incapable of referring to the previous and subsequent cognitions, 
how can there be a cognition of this sequence even if there are 
two distinct cognitions, as these are not mutually related in any 
wise. The supposition of a permanent substratum, holding the 
two cognitions in its fold, cannot explain this phenomenon 
either, unless and until it is supposed to cognise the two cogni¬ 
tions happening at different times by one simple cognition. So 
here too one cognition has to be postulated and, if so, you cannot 
legitimately object to the subsequent cognition cognising both 
itself and the previous cognitions existing in the form of an im¬ 
pression, which you too will have to admit. The only difference 
is this that you postulate a separate self apart from these facts of 
cognitions ; but as cognitions are self-intuitive and can thus fully 
account for relational thoughts, the assumption of a unifying 
permanent self is uncalled for. The supposition, moreover. 
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introduces logical complications in the shape of relations of the 
self with the discrete cognitions, and these relations, as we have 
proved before, are nothing but unwarranted makeshifts, running 
counter to all logical canons. The Buddhist’s theory, however, is 
immune from these logical difficulties. The assumption of a 
permanent self as a distinct category, therefore, is not only 
redundant but logically absurd. 1 

The idea of unity of conscious life, Santaraksita contends, is 
generated by the homogeneity of the contents of the series, the 
apparent continuum, which, however, is a false abstraction in its 
turn and as such cannot be pressed into requisition in the philo¬ 
sophical determination of the ultimate nature of things. And 
this psychical continuum is to be understood as absolutely devoid 
of an underlying unitary principle in exact parallelism to the 
continuum of material bodies, which, too, has no existence outside 
the successive units. Uddyotakara, however, sees a continuity 
of the causal substance in the effect; he opines that the compo¬ 
nent parts of the seed-substance, when conjoined with water and 
soil, enter a new phase and the water and soil too by a process of 
fermentation produce the juicy substance and this with the 
seed-components in question culminates in the germinating 
sprout. So it cannot be said that there is no continuation of the 


1 ekavasayasamanantaraj atam anya- 

vijfianam antayavimarSam upadadhati I 
evam tad-ekavirahanubhavodbhavanya- 
vyavrttidhih * prathayati vyatirekabuddhim II 
evarh sati grhitanusandhayaka eva ’yam vikalpab. upadanopadeyabhutakra- 
mipratyaksadvayagrhitanusandhanat. 

“ yadi name * ’kam adhyaksarh na purvaparavittimat I 
adhyaksadvayasadbhave pri'.kparavcdanam katham II ” iti. 

SBNT., p. 32* 

* The reading * vyavfttadhib ’ has been emended by me as 
* v\iavjitidh.il},. ’ 
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causal substance in the effect. 1 But Santaraksita points out 
that Uddyotakara’s position is absolutely untenable and is based 
on unwarranted assumptions. Now, Uddyotakara assumes that 
there is both a continuity and a change and this involves a con¬ 
tradiction in terms. If the soil, water and components of the 
seed-substance and the like do not suffer any change in their 
constitution, the sprout and the seed will be identical, as no case 
for distinction can be made out. And if they are distinct, they 
must be invested with distinctive characters. Change means 
difference of nature and this cannot be reconciled with identity. 
Uddyotakara’s contention lays the axe at the very root of the 
conception of causality. If distinction of the cause and the 
effect is to be explained, you must say that there is no continuity. 
You cannot argue by halves. 2 

The contention of Kumarila, that if the cause does not con¬ 
tinue and synchronise with the effect, the cause will be defunct 
and no positive effect can result from a defunct cause, is evident¬ 
ly based on a misconception. The truth of the matter is that 
the effect is produced in the second moment under the generative 
influence of the cause, which existed in the immediately pre¬ 
ceding moment. The cause in the first moment is a subsiantive 
entity and remains unimpaired before the effect is produced. 


1 yatho ’ktam Uddyotakarena, tatra ’pi ye bijavayavas te purva- 
vyuhaparityagena vyuhantaram apadyante, vyuhantarapattau ea pjrthivi- 
dhatur abdhatuna samgrhifcam ant arena tejasa pacyamano rasadravyarh 
nirvarttayati. sa rasah purvavayavasahito ’nkuradibbavam apadyata iti. 
tat katharh tatra suksmo ’pi nam6o ’sti’tv uoyate. T.S.P., p. 174. 


2 yadi prthivyadaya uttarasmin sannivese varttamana aparityakta- 
praktanasvabhavS eva varttante, tada na tesarh purvavyuhatyago vyuhanta- 

rapattis co’papadyate, tadatmyat, purvavat. atha bhedo ’ngikri- 

yate ’nkuradinam, tada niyamcna praktanaavabhnvaparityage sati ksitya- 
dinam purvavyuhatyago vyuhantarapattis ca ’nglkartavya, anyatha bheda 
eva na syad. T.S.P., p. 174, ml, T. S., Sis. 507-508. 
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It does not assuredly continue up to the second moment that the 
effect is produced, being momentary. And if it is supposed to 
continue, it will be perfectly useless as the effect is already 
produced and the continuing cause will be of no further consequence 
to it. Certainly the continuing cause cannot be supposed to origi¬ 
nate the effect, as the effect has already come into existence and 
origination means the coming into' existence of one that was 
non-existent. If an existent fact can again be brought into 
existence, there will be no end of the process. Now the vicious 
infinite will not be the only issue; there will be no means of 
distinguishing a cause from an effect, as previous non-existence, 
which is tlie characteristic of the effect, can no longer be pressed. 
In our view of causation, however, no such contingency arises. 
An effect comes into being in the second moment under the 
generative efficiency of the ca'use which exists in the previous 
moment unimpaired and intact. If the effect was supposed to 
be produced in the third moment, the objection of defunct 
cause could be advanced; but this is not admitted by us. Nor 
doe? the contingency of the cause synchronising with the effect 
arise in our position, which could arise if the effect were 
supposed to be produced in the first moment and if we admitted 
a co-existent cause (sahabhu hetu) like the Vaibhasikas. But 
we do not hold any such position, which is logically absurd. 1 
KumSrila only commits the blunder of the Vaibhasikas by 
making the cause and the effect synchronous. But synchronism 


1 Vide T. S., Sis. 509-514. Of. tatha hi yadi trtiyadisu ksanesu karyam 
bhavati ’ty abhyupetarh bhavefc, yatha Vaibhasika' .• aAgikrtam “eko ’tltab 
prayacchati” ’ti, tad a vinas^at karapat karyotpado ’ngikrtab syat. na ca 
’yaih pakso ’smakam, ayuktyupetatvat. Yaugapadyaprasango ’pi kadacid 
bhavet, yadi prathama eva k?ape kSryam ifyate, yatha tair eva Vaibha- 
gikaib sahabhur betur i$yate, tac cai 'tad ayuktam. T. S. P., p. 175. 

For a detailed exposition of the nature of 'sahablvu hetu,’, see Systems 
of Buddhistic Thought by Yamakami Sogen, p. 310, and A.K., II., 49-50. 
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and co-existence of the cause and the effect involve a contradic¬ 
tion in terms. If the cause is non-existent what could produce 
the effect ? If the effect is co-existent with the cause, what will 
the causal efficiency avail ? 1 

It has, however, been urged that the relation of cause and 
effect is one of subject and object, of agent and product, like 
that of the potter and the pot and so there is no contradiction in 
the cause being synchronous with the effect. But this is an 
unwarranted assumption and only seeks to obfuscate a plain 
situation. Neither experience nor logic gives us a warrant to 
suppose that the cause seizes hold of the effect after the fashion 
of a pair of pincers and then operates upon it ; or that the 
effect comes into being with the cause lovingly caught up in 
its tight embrace. 2 There is again no logical necessity for 
postulating the existence of a causal operation as something 
distinct and apart from the causal entity. If the exercise of 
causal operation, on which Rumania lays so much emphasis, 
is supposed to connote the existence of something distinct from 
the causal entity, then we must emphatically declare that the 
whole world of reality, material and spiritual alike, though 
subject to the relentless operation of the law of causation, is 
absolutely inert and passive and inoperative. The cause and 
the effect are equally passive entities in this sense. There is 
nothing except a succession of moments, one moment following 
closely upon another moment with a clock-like regularity with¬ 
out the slightest exchange of services. When one moment 

1 asatah prag asamarthyat samarthye karyasambhavat I 
kuryakaranayoh spa^tarh yaugapadyam virudhyate II 

. T. S., SI. 515. 

I 

9 na hi tat karyam atmlyam samdam^ene 'va karanam I 
grhitva janayaty etad yaugapadyam yato bhavet || 
na 'pi gadham samalingya prakrfcim jayate phalam I 
kaml 'va dayitath yena sakrdbhavas tayor bhavet II 

T. S., Sis. 510-17. 
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follows another moment, tbe previous entity is spoken of as 
generating the subsequent entity and the two entities are 
respectively called the cause and the effect. There is no such 
thing as functioning of one thing into the other and when we 
speak of one thing as producing another thing, we mean nothing 
more than their pure succession. Our expressions cannot be 
held to represent the real state of things. Language does not 
conform to the rigorous nature of truth ; on the contrary, it 
follows the guidance of convention which is traceable ultimately 
to nothing but the speaker’s habitual predilection for a particular 
mode of speech. 1 

We have seen tha t the hypothesis of separate function from 
the causal entity is not logically tenable. We cannot also dis¬ 
cover any logical necessity for this assumption and we do not 
find what particular purpose may be served by this distinctive 
causal operation. The causal operation has been postulated to 
make the immediate production of the effect possible. But this 
is not at all necessary. The actual precedence of the cause is 
sufficient to account for this production ; then why should you 
insist on its separate functioning, which is an unnecessary and 
uncalled for assumption after all ? If, however, causal function¬ 
ing or operation is thought to satisfy an intellectual curiosity, 
why do you suppose that it should be necessarily distinct from 
the cause itself ? The cause and the causal operation can be 
regarded as the same thing—its very struggle to come unto 


1 niyamad atmahetutthat prathamaksanabhavinah | 
yad yato ’nantararh jatam dvifclyak?anasarmidhih || 
tat taj janayati ’ty ahur avyapare ’pi vastuni I 
vivaksamatrasarnbhufcasanketauuvidhaymah || 

T.S., Sis. 518-19. 

Cf. janayati ’ty upalaksanam, tattad atrityo ’tpadyata ity api vijfieyam. 


T. S. P., sub voce. 
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itself, its very existence can be construed as its operation. 1 In 
fact, the Buddhist is an advocate of the dynamic constitution 
of things and he seriously maintains that there is no reality 
which is static and stationary. Everything in his view is in 
perpetual motion and there is no rest and no cry for halt. 
What he objects to is the affirmation of a causal energy as 
distinct from the causal entity originally inert and passive. 
The thing moving cannot be abstracted from motion—the two 
are one indivisible whole and the idea of abstract motion is but 
an intellectual fiction. It may, however, be urged that if there 
is no causal functioning, then how could the idea of depend¬ 
ence be explained ? The effect is said to depend upon the cause 
for its origination and the cause is regarded as conditioning the 
effect. Quite so ; but this dependence is nothing but the invari¬ 
able sequence of the cause and the effect. The fact that an 
effect invariably follows the cause is construed into a relation of 
dependence ; but this is only our interpretation of this invariable 
sequence and is no argument for its objective existence. 2 

Again, what is the factual basis of this supposition of causal 
functioning as a distinct factor in causation? Certainly, it is 
the invariable sequence of the cause and the effect, on which 
this hypothesis is grounded. You posit a separate causal opera¬ 
tion when you see that a particular effect invariably accompanies 

1 janmatiriktakalena vyaparena ’tra kirn phalam I 
sattai ’va vyaprtis tasyam satyam karyodayo yatah II 

T. S., SI. 520. 

Cf. also a Buddhavacana, 

tatre ’dam ukfcam Bhagavata, 

’ksanikah sarvasarhskara asthiranarh kutah kriya I 
bhutir yai ’sam kriya sai 'va karakam sai ’va co ’cyate || 

Quoted in the T.S P. 

(The reading ' yca&m ’ is obviously a misprint or a scribe’s error. The 
reading ‘yai'sd’ found in some books is also sensible, p. 11.) 

2 ya anantaryaoiyaraah saivS ’peksa ’bhidhiyate I 
karyodaye sada bhavo vyaparah karanasya ca || 

Ibid, SI. 521. 


10 
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another entity called the cause and you assume that without this 
causal operation functioning independently or as an integral part 
of the basal cause, the causal factor is inefficient regarding the 
effect to be produced. But the fundamental datum of this 
assumption is not anything more or less than the invariable 
concomitance of the two factors in question attested in a number 
of instances under observation. In the circumstances we do not 
see any necessity for postulating the existence of a tertium quid, 
a separate causal operation apart and distinct from the basal 
cause. Nor do we visualise any harmful issue if we suppose 
that it is the cause in question, which produces the effect ; on 
the other hand, we have the full sanction of experience on our 
side. When the full complement of causes and conditions is 
present, the effect is seen to be produced invariably and without 
fail. We certainly do not pretend to any occult powers whereby 
we can envisage the existence of the functioning or operation 
distinct from the entities themselves. Nor do we see any logical 
necessity for inferring this additional factor. But the niiive 
realist may assert that a cause, static and inoperative, is as good 
as non-existent and if it is to be efficient, it must energise and 
this is possible if there is an energising operation over and 
above. We admit the plausibility of the hypothesis. But we 
elect to enquire of Kumarila if this ‘ energising function ’ pro¬ 
duces the effect independently of another operation or not. If 
it requires another operation, that will require a third and the 
third will require a fourth and so on to infinity ; it must be 
admitted for avoiding this contingency that * energising ’ is self- 
sufficient and independent of any external help. And if this be 
so, what is the harm if you think the causal entity to be the 
self-sufficient cause of the effect ? On the contrary, you will 
not have to posit any invisible agency—an altogether gratuitous 
assumption. Certainly you do not gain anything by positing 
the existence of an unnecessary tertium quid, but on the other 
hand, you offend the Law of Parsimony which requires us 
to .suppose the fewest possible factors for explanation of a 
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phenomenon. We, however, demur to subscribe to the 
Naiyayika's contention that causal operation can be distinctly 
envisaged. We forswear all pretentions to any such extraordi¬ 
nary powers of vision. 

The logical absurdities of the position of the naive realists 
can be brought home by a dilemma. Is this causal operation or 
energising, which has been heralded by Kumarila with such a 
flourish of trumpets, something distinct or non-distinct from the 
causal factors themselves? If it is something distinct, you 
should believe this to be the cause and not the previous entity, 
say, the seed. It may, however, be contended that the previous 
entity as informed with this energising is the cause and neither 
the cause nor the energising in isolation has any efficiency. So 
neither of the two is superfluous. But this interpretation will 
only make the hypothesis open to dialectical difficulties. If 
these two factors, to wit, the basal cause and the energising, arc 
really two distinct entities as you posit, how could there be any 
relation between them ? For the relationing of the cause and 
the effect you had to assume a tertium quid, viz., the energising, 
as the connecting link. But as this energising is equally a 

distinct fact, it will also hang loose unless there is another 
‘ energising ’ to bring them together. And so am infinite number 
of causal operations or energisings will have to be assumed and 
yet the effect will not be produced. If, on the other hand, this 
energising or operation is supposed to be something non-distinct, 
it will be an idle appendage to the causal entity. So neither 
logic nor experience gives any warrant to postulate the existence 
of causal operation in contradistinction to the causal entity and 
so no case has been made out against the fluxional entity 
becoming a cause in its own right. 

Moreover, Kumarila cannot consistently insist upon the 
proposition that an unfunctioning cause cannot have any effici¬ 
ency, since he admits that our cognitions do not require a 
separate functioning or operation to cognise their objects. These 
cognitions apprehend their objects as soon as they are born, since 
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our states of consciousness are momentary and so cannot last a 
moment longer, in which they could exercise their operative 
efficiency. Kumarila has to make an exception in favour of 
cognitive states, which he admits in common with the Buddhists 
to enjoy only a moment’s existence. But the argument applies 
to all causes alike, as the momentary nature of all entities has 
been proved to the hilt and so causal functioning or energizing, 
by which Kumarila laid so much store, is only an inconsequential 
hypothesis without any bearing whatsoever upon causality . 1 
The next objection of Kumarila—that if mere antecedence bereft 
of operative efficiency is regarded as the determinant of causal 
relation, it will make the odour of the jug an effect of the colour 
preceding it—has no force against the Buddhist theory of causa¬ 
tion. If the whole series of successive moments be ideally 
comprehended as a continuum, the colour and the odour can be 

believed to be causally related. We do not, however, regard 
mere antecedence as the determinant of causal relation, but 
invariable and unconditional antecedence. So there is absolutely 
no necessity for supposing that an antecedent as exercising a 
causal operation in the second moment is the cause of the 
subsequent entity so operated upon, since an invariable and 
unconditional antecedent will meet the situation. 

Again, the objection that perception of external reality 
will become impossible of explanation, because the object and its 
cognition are not synchronous, does not affect the Buddhist posi¬ 
tion in particular. It is a common epistemological difficulty and 
its solution will be of a piece with that proposed by other schools 
of thought. - The problem of perception as to how the mind can 
take stock of the external objective reality is an eternal problem 
and is neither enhanced nor minimised whether the reality is 

1 buddher yatha oa janmai ’va pramanafcvam nirudhyate I 
tathai 'va sarvabhavesu taddhetutvam na kirn matam g 
ksaniku hi yatbfi buddhis tathai ’va ’nye ’pi janminah | 
sadbitas tadvad eva ’to nirvyaparam idatn jagat II 

T.S., Sis. 628-29. 
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regarded as permanent or fluxional. There are two possible 
theories which have been advocated by different schools of 
thought. One theory maintains that our consciousness is dear 
like a clean slate and does not depart an inch from its intrinsic 
purity even when it apprehends the external reality. Conscious¬ 
ness is an amorphous substance and remains so in all its activities. 
It is like light and reveals the object with its form and qualities 
without undergoing any morphological articulation in its constitu¬ 
tion. This is called the theory of formless perception ( nirdkarn- 
jnana).\ It may he designated for the sake of convenience as 
the theory of presentative perception. There is another theory, 
which may be called the theory of representative perception 
(sdkaravi jnanavada). The latter theory holds that knowledge of 
external reality is made possible by virtue of the objective real¬ 
ity leaving an impress of its likeness on the mirror of conscious¬ 
ness. The SanlchyaVedanta and the Sautrantika Buddhists 
are advocates of the latter theory. It appears, however, from 
the Tattvasangrahapaiijika that there was a class of Buddhist 
thinkers who held the opposite theory of presentative perception. 
Kumarila and the Nydya-Vai^esika school regarded perception 
as non-representative in character, as they thought that the 
representational theory gave a convenient handle to the subjec¬ 
tive idealists for denial of external reality altogether. Perception 
is held to be direct awareness of the reality and to be without 
any content on the subjective side. The contention cf the 
idealist, that awareness and its content are one inseparable whole 
and so are intuited together, was thus made out to be a groundless 
assumption. All external perception is thus awareness of 
something, distinct from and external to the subjective aware¬ 
ness, which was held to be amorphous ( nirakara) in nature. 
The form and configuration perceived belong to external reality 


1 Cf. “ak&ravan bahyo ’rtho nirakara-buddhih.” 

Quoted in the T. S. P., p. 101. 
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and these have no representative or counterpart in the psychosis, 
which is formless and amorphous . 1 

Ssntaraksita and Kamalasila observe that both these 
theories have their advocates in the camp of the Buddhists and 
the theory of flux has no special difficulty in either case. If 
perceptual knowledge, or all knowledge for the matter of that, 
is regarded as a contentless, pure, amorphous awareness and as 
taking stock of the objective reality directly and immediately, 
the Buddhist can accept this theory without prejudice to his 
metaphysical position, viz., the doctrine of momentariness of 
things. The particular cognition of an object is to be supposed 
to be engendered by a common set of causes and conditions, 
which ushers into existence the object and the cognition as co¬ 
products at one and the same time. The cognitive relation 
between the two factors is to be explained by a law of harmony 
or mutual affinity inherent in the constitutional peculiarity of 
the subjective and the objective factor. And this is the only 
possible explanation of the etiology of perceptual knowledge and 
the Buddhist shares the difficulties or advantages of this theory 
equally with the non-Buddhist schools. If, on the other hand, 
perception is' believed to be representational in character, it 
would be a perception of the likeness or image of the objective 
reality as imprinted on the perceptual cognition by the reality 
itself. In this case, however, the perceptual knowledge will be 
cognisant of the likeness or the mental portrait of the objective 
reality in the first instance and this perception of the likeness 
forming the mental content is to be vicariously regarded as per¬ 
ception of the objective reality itself. The so-called perception 
of the external object will be nothing more than a perception 

1 Of. "All the sciences united are nothing but the human under¬ 
standing, which remains one and the same however varied be the objects 
to which it applies itself, and whioh is no more altered thgn,is the light of 
the sun by the variety of the objects it illumines." Regulae, I (XI, p. 
202). Quoted in " Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy," by Norman 
Smith, p. 22. 
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of the likeness or the copy of the object imprinted on the mental 
canvas and as such may be regarded as mediate and indirect 
in character . 1 Moreover, it lias been urged that this theory of 
representative perception not only makes perception vicarious and 
indirect, but it also degrades consciousness into the position of a 
variegated canvas, impressed as it will be with all the forms and 
colours of the external objects. And in the opposite theory also, 
the relation of awareness and the object cannot be explained, as 
there is no connecting medium between the two. Awareness will 
be pure, indeterminate awareness and not awareness of this or 
that, unless the two are supposed to be brought together. If 
you seek to explain the difficulty by an appeal to the specific 
individuality of the two factors and by postulating the operation 
of a law of harmony or fitness, the Buddhist philosopher will 
also have recourse to some such theory. And if the difficulties 
of the represeptational theory are sought to be explained away 
by regarding the likeness or the portrait to be a fictitious arti¬ 
culation, or by holding the two factors, viz., the awareness and 
its content, as one and the same thing being essentially spiri¬ 
tual alike, the Buddhist also will offer this explanation. The 
objection, that the object of cognition has passed out of existence 
when the cognition is supposed to come t into being and so the 
cognition will have no reference to the object, is based on a 
misconception of the representative theory itself. In this 
theory the object of direct perception is no longer the external 
uncompromising reality, but only a likeness or image of the 
same imprinted on the consciousness. So what is perceived is 
a content of consciousness itself and the existence of the external 
object at the time of perceptual cognition does not give any 


1 “na hi mukhyato yadrSam jfianasya ’tmasamvedanaih tadrg eva 
'rthasye’ftam, kirn tarhi? svabhasajfianajanakatvam eva’rfchasya samved- 
yafcvam.” T.8.P., p. 570, under Sis. 2034-2035. 

Also, ‘ ‘sakarajflanapakse ea tannirbhasasya vedyata.” 

Loc. cit s 
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advantage. The presence of the content is only necessary for per¬ 
ceptual knowledge and not of the external object, which will have 
served its purpose if it has left an impress of itself on the mind. 
And so even if the object is believed to persist and thus to syn¬ 
chronise with the perceptual knowledge, this synchronism, apart 
from the question of its logical relevancy, will have no bearing 
on the psychology of perception, as explained by us. So Kumarila 
only fights with a shadow. 

As regards the objection of loss of earned merit and enjoy¬ 
ment of unearned deserts, it must be stated that no such 
contingency arises in the Buddhist theory of causation. There 
would be loss of earned merit if the productive efficiency of the 
previous agent was absolutely lost with the disappearance of 
the agent, which, however, is not the case. The 
productive efficiency, whether of good or evil, is transmitted in 
and through the series of moments until it matures and exhausts 
itself in the production of the effect in question. It is not 
necessary that the agent should continue in order to make the 
production of the effect possible, as the continuity of the series 
will serve the purpose. But the effect actually takes place as 
soon as the causal efficiency reaches maturation and so there 
is no loss of earned deserts. Similarly, the argument of enjoy¬ 
ment of unearned deserts could be brought home if there had 
been no productive factor in the series. But this is denied by 
us, the Buddhists. No effect is produced unless there has been 
a potent cause for it in any one of the constituent moments of 
the series. Though the particular moment, which discharged 
the meritorious action, has disappeared, it leaves behind a legacy 
of its merit in the shape of an unconscious driving im¬ 
pulse ( vSsana ) which runs down in and through all the 
moments of the consciousness-series until finally it exhausts 
itself in the production of the expected result. The moments of 
our conscious life are not simple entities, but have unsuspected 
powers and potencies, which discover themselves only by^ their 
results. Srldhara urges that an unstable consciousness, existing 
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only for a moment, cannot either receive or retain this vasana 
in its being and so we have to postulate a permanent, continuous 
substratum, which can hold and retain this for an indefinite 
length of time. But this objection cannot stand examination. 
We do not see how a permanent substratum can be of any help. 
Certainly the supposed permanent agent, when it discharges a 
meritorious act, does not continue to be the same unchanged 
entity as before. On the contrary, it must be supposed that the 
permanent agent has come to be vested with a different property 
by reason of which it ultimately enjoys the fruits of its 
meritorious action. But this can be possible of explanation if 
the conscious agent undergoes material change of nature, and if, 
on the other hand, it continues in its previous unblest condition, 
no explanation of the enjoyment of reward can be offered. 
Paradoxical though it may appear, it is the theory of flux which 
can explain the law of retribution—this theory of reward and 
punishment. If the agent is supposed to be a permanent, 
unchanging soul-entity, there can be no activity, voluntary or 
involuntary, on its part, far less the enjoyment of fruits of its 
labour. The theory of reward and punishment, a corollary of 
the law of retribution, which has been postulated by all schools 
of thought as the only explanation of the variety and inequalities 
of the world-order, will thus collapse like a house of cards, if 
the doctrine of a permanent, unchanging self is adhered to, as 
the permanent is not amenable to any activity. 

Kum&rila, however, pleads that the complaint of loss of 
earned merit and enjoyment of unearned deserts is not based on 
the loss of merit acquired by an agent, as the Buddhist does not 
recognise any agent at all. The objection rests on the funda¬ 
mental assumption that the action, responsible for the 
result, is lost completely and irrevocably and the result is 
supposed to emerge without a causal basis. But we, Buddhists, 
plead guilty to the charge and our apology is that no such 
continuity is either logically necessary or defensible. The law 
of causality governing a particular psychical continuum is 
U 
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adequate to explain this phenomenon and the continuation of 
the agentive moment does not facilitate, nor does its discontinua¬ 
tion frustrate, the operation of this causal law. It will do if a 
particular result has a predecessor in the series, possessing 
generative efficiency for the same. What is necessary is this 
generative efficiency and it continues unimpaired in tne series, 
being born anew with each resultant factor. That the two 
moments, the agentive and the enjoying factors, are distinct 
and discrete entities is acknowledged by us and if this be the 
gravamen of his complaint, we welcome the issue as an in¬ 
evitable consequence of the law of causality. If you seek to 
avoid this consequence, you can do so on the pain of denial 
of the law of causality, which is tantamount to denial of 
all attempts at a philosophical explanation of experience and 
reality. 

The next objection of Kumarila is that voluntary activity 
will be impossible if all things, the subjective consciousness 
included, are momentary, because the subject, convinced of his 
utter doom in the next moment, will have no incentive for action, 
as the consequences will not be enjoyed or suffered by him. But 
this objection is devoid of all substance. Now, there are two 
classes of persons, who engage in a voluntary action, to wit, 
in the first place, the enlightened, who have realised the 
fluxional nature of all existence, and, in the second place, the 
unenlightened, who have not yet attained to this transcendental 
knowledge. So far as the latter are concerned, there is 
absolutely no ground of apprehension of any such crisis. The 
unregenerate person is in the grip of delusion and is absolutely 
persuaded of the unity and permanence of his ego-consciousness. 
And this idea of a permanent ego-principle is due to his 
mistaking the apparent continuum of the conscious states for an 
undivided unitary self. In reality, however, our consciousness 
does not possess any unity at all; it is nothing but an over¬ 
flowing, unimpeded procession of unique conscious moments, 
each sharply divided from the other. The unity of conscious- 
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ness is only an illusion, generated by the homogeneity of the 
conscious units coupled with their uninterrupted career, their 
ceaseless continuum, which experiences no check and never 
comes to an abrupt end. But the unregenerate person, deluded 
by the surface-appearance of things, is not cominced of the 
illusory nature of his egoism and so engages in all pursuits with a 
view to ulterior results, which he hopes to enjoy for himself. To 
him it makes no difference whether the ego-consciousness is a 
momentary phantom or a permanent fixture, because he is under 
the hypnotic spell of ignorance ( aoidya ) and is not in a mood to 
philosophise. As regards the enlightened soul, who has 
realised that all existents are momentary and the ego-conscious¬ 
ness is an unreal phantom, for him, too, there is absolutely no 
difficulty or bar to be engaged in active pursuits for the deliverance 
of unregenerate persons. He is aware that the world of reality, 
both subjective and objective, is governed by the inexorable law 
of causality, under the influence of which a good and meritorious 
action eventually results in the good and well-being of all 
sentient beings and it is out of a super-abundance of love and 
an innate irresistible charity of heart that the enlightened being 
engages himself in this active humanitarian mission. Such a 
spirit, though free and illuminated himself, does not feel happy so 
long as the world is unfree and is caught up in the eddy of uni¬ 
versal misery. He takes up the burden of the misery of the entire 
world upon his own shoulders and throws himself heart and 
soul into a long drawn-out campaign against this universal suffer¬ 
ing. Though personally (if we can use such an expression 
regarding the enlightened being who has seen through the illusion 
of personalised existence), the Bodhisattoa has no cause of misery, 
he identifies himself with the whole order of suffering creatures 
and poignantly feels the sting of misery that is tormenting the 
whole world. So far from enjoying the blessedness of isolation 
and peace of impersonalism, whic h is his due, he becomes one 
of the busiest and the most miserable of all living beings. 
Personal motivation plays no part in his mission of universal 
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love and he is the antithesis of the wicked person who feels an 
impersonal pleasure in doing evil. The wicked man scatters 
misery all over the world and makes it a mission of his life. 
The' Bodhisattva is his counterpart and his mission of universal 
love and selfless service is equally an impersonal motivation . 1 

As regards the objection respecting memory, recognition, 
and the like, there is absolutely no difficulty in the theory of 
flux. These psychical phenomena are strictly governed by the 
law of causation and they appear in that psychical continuum 
(santana), in which a previous cognition took place at some past 
moment. It is neither logically nor psychologically necessary 
that the remembering moment must be identical with the cogni¬ 
sing moment, as the identity of the subjective continuum will 
do. That the said memory does not appear in a different subjec¬ 
tive centre is due to the regulative power of this law of causality 
and for this a permanent ego-principle need not be postulated, 
as the ego-principle logically fails to connect these phenomena 
in the unity of a whole . 2 And when an explanation, consonant 
with the principles of logic, is possible, it is certainly un¬ 
warranted that an illogical hypothesis should be entertained. 
Memory therefore is not impossible of explanation in the theory 
of flux and recognition, enquiry and such like psychical pheno¬ 
mena, which presuppose a relationing of two independent cogni¬ 
tions and thus proceed from memory, are likewise explicable in 
the light of causality. 

^ ahinasattvadrsfcmam ksanabhedavikalpana | santanaikyabhimanena 
Ua kathailcit pravartate I abhisambuddhatattvas tu pratik^apavinaSinam | 
hetunam niyatnarh buddhva prarabhante subhah kriyah | T.S., 41s. 841-42. 

cf. 'yavao ca 'tmani na premno hanih sapadi nafyati I tSvad d ufrki t- 
vam aropya na oa svastho ’ vati^thate I mifchyadhyaropahanartham yatno 
‘saty api bhoktari’ ti I Pafij., ad ibid. 

2 The failure of a permanent soul to cement all the diverse experi¬ 
ence units by a common bond lies in the dialectical difficulties of recon¬ 
ciling permanence with change, continuity with diversity. This will 
become manifest in our examination of the different soul-theories. 
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As regards bondage and emancipation, they, too, do not 
relate to an identical subject. Bondage is nothing but con¬ 
sciousness in the grip of ignorance, the fountain-head of passions 
and defilements which vitiate the conscious life in the pheno¬ 
menal plane. Emancipation is the dissociation of consciousness 
from these overgrowths of avidya (ignorance or nescience), and 
once disentangled from the shackles of these imperfections, con¬ 
sciousness shines in its undimmed glory and absolute purity and 
this is emancipation in our view . 1 Furthermore, there is no 
example which shows that bondage and emancipation are the 
successive stages of one and the same person, as every thing is 
subject to change and so physical bondage and physical release 
even relate to two distinct entities. On the contrary, the very 
idea of bondage and emancipation is incompatible with the idea 
of a permanent ego-principle, because the permanent self will 
not be subject to any change, which this difference of condition 
involves and indicates. If liberation counotes an appearance of 
!a novel character, it will not relate to the permanent unchang¬ 
ing soul. If, however, the soul is conceived to be identified with 
this novel phenomenon, it will be momentary like the latter. 
If, on the other hand, it is conceived to hang apart and not to 
relate to the soul, the soul will continue in its pristine inglori¬ 
ous and unregenerate condition and will not be emancipated. So 
the opponent is compelled to accept our theory of universal flux 
if he attempts to give a rational explanation of the theory of 
bondage and emancipation, which we have proved to be abso¬ 
lutely incompatible with the idea of a permanent self, that 
was trotted out by the opponent as the fundamental presupposi¬ 
tion of this universal doctrine of religion. The interests of 
religion and metaphysics are therefore safe in the keeping of 

1 karyakaranabhuta g ca tatra 'vidyadayo matah l 

bandhas tadvigamad isto muktir nirmalata dhiyah | T.S., gl. 544. 
cf. oittam eva hi samsaro ragadiklegavasitam I 

tad eva tair vinirmuktarh bhavanta iti kathyate | 

T.S.P., ad ibid. 
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this doctrine of universal flux and the theory of permanent 
cause and permanent self is only a false guardian and a false 
philosophy. 

To sum up : we have seen that the difficulties and objec¬ 
tions, advanced by the philosophers of rival schools against the 
theory of universal flux, are imaginary and fanciful and are 
based upon a short-sighted logic and surface-view of # reality. 
• They do not at all affect the solid foundations of the doctrine of 
flux ; on the contrary, they find their solution in it, which other 
systems have failed to afford. 

Reference : 

1. Tattvasarigraha and the Parijika, Sis 476-545, pp. 166-85. 

2. Ksanabhafigasiddhi in the six Buddhist 

Nyaya tracts, pp. 20-77 (28-32 pages particularly relevant) 

3. Nyayakandali. pp. 71-82. 

4. Nyayamafijarl, pp. 444-67. 

5. filoka-Vartika, pp. 728-845. 



CHAPTER VI 

A Buddhist Estimate of Universals 

The philosophers of the Nyqya-VaiSesika school have postu¬ 
lated two different types of universals or genuses ( jatis), viz., (1) 
Existence ( satta ) and (2) Substantiality and the rest. The first 
is the highest universal, the universal par excellence, the 
surnmum genus (para jati), because it only serves to bring all 
existents together under one category and emphasises their 
community of nature without any reference to their mutual 
differences. A universal has been defined as a unitary ( eliam ), 
eternal ( nitya ) principle underlying and informing a number 
of individual beings. 1 Different individuals are grouped under 
one category by virtue of this unitary principle which inheres in 
them, one and all. Its supreme function is assimilation. The 
highest universal, viz., existence, exercises this function par 
excellence: The other universals, viz., the substance-universal 
(draoyatva), the quality-universal ( gunatva ), the action-universal 
(.karmatva ), are minor universals (apara jatis), because they not 
only assimilate different individuals into one class or group, but 
they also serve to differentiate one class and the members thereof 
from another class and its constituent members. Thus these 
universals have a double function and a double aspect, viz., assi¬ 
milation and differentiation. The highest universal exercises the 
function of assimilation alone, which is the proper function of a 
universal. Hence it is called the highest and supremest of all 
uniyersals. 

These philosophers further maintain that these universals 
are objective entities and are envisaged in perceptual cognitions 

1 nityam ckam auekanugatarh samanyam. The words, sdmanya. and 
jsti, are synonymous. 
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as much as individual objects, as the idea of universals arises on 
the operation of sense-object contact. And the existence of 
these universals can be demonstrated by a regular syllogistic in¬ 
ference also. Our perceptual experience is not of the particular 
cow, but contains a reference to another distinct principle, 
which is not confined to the individual concerned, but continues 
in other individuals in the same manner and in the same degree. 
Had this experience been cognisant of the particular individual 
alone, the reference would have been different in different indivi¬ 
duals, as in the case of a cow and a horse. But this is not the 
case ; there is a sameness of reference in our cognitions of 
different cows and this identity of reference, linguistic and 
psychological alike, can be accounted for only on the assumption 
of a universal element super-added to particulars. 1 The existence 
or non-existence of an objective reality can be determined by the 
arbitration of experience alone and the dictum that ‘excess in 
knowledge pre-supposes a corresponding excess in the objec¬ 
tive order,’ 2 should be accepted by all believers in extra-mental 
reality. So the particular and the universal should be accepted 
as equally true and equally real and there is no contradiction or 
logical incompatibility in these two factors coalescing in one 
substratum. Logic becomes a tyrant when it arrogates to itself 
the power of dictating terms to experience ex cathedra. You 
cannot dictate that the universal and the particular are mutually 
contradictory and so cannot be found together. After all, what 
constitutes incompatibility and contradiction ? Well, we consi¬ 
der a position incompatible, which has nc^ the sanction of valid 
experience, or in other words, which has not been cognised by 
means of any of the recogoised instruments of knowledge. And 
we regard any two things to be mutually contradictory when we 
do not find them to co-exist in one substratum. When there is 

1 frasmad ekasya bhinnesu yu vrfctis tannibandhanal? | samanyaSabdab 
satfcadilv ekadhikaranena va I S. V., Akrtivada. 

8 vi?ayati$ayam antarena pratyayati^ayanupapatteb. N. M., p. 814/ 
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contradiction between two things, there can be no co-existence ; 
on the contrary, one of them is superseded by another. Light 
and darkness are regarded to be contradictory, because they are 
not found to co-exist. But if co-existence of two things is 
attested by uncontradicted experience, there is no earthly reason 
why they should be regarded as mutually contradictory. And in 
the present case of the universal and the particular there is 
absolutely no contradiction or logical incompatibility as they are 
found to co-exist in perfect amity and peace. Nor can this 
experience be challenged, as there is no other experience to contra¬ 
dict its truth. The experience of silver in the mother-o’-pearl is 
regarded as false, as it is sublated by a subsequent experience of 
the mother-o’-pearl. So the co-existence of the universal and 
the particular is neither incompatible, as it is attested by undis¬ 
puted experience ; nor is it contradictory as there is no sublative 
experience to prove its falsity. 1 The doctrine of universal flux 
iwhich maintains that all existents are momentary, cannot be 
accepted as it fails to render an adequate explanation of the class- 
concepts, which cannot be denied an objective foundation unless 
the position of extreme subjectivism is seriously maintained. 
The subjective idealists ( Vijnanavadins ), who regard the whole 
objective world to be a phantasmagoria conjured up by a diseased 
imagination, have at any rate the virtue of consistency to their 
credit; but the Sautrdntikas, the so-called critical realists, have 

1 yad apy abhihitam itarefcaraviruddharupasamave&a ekatra vastuni no 
‘papadyata iti tad api na samyak, 

parasparavirodho ’pi nasti’ha tadavedanal I 
ekabadhena na ’nyatra dhlb Suktirajatadivat | 
yatra hi virodho bhavati tatrai ’katararQpopamardena rupantaram upala- 
bhyate, prakrte tu nai 'vam iti ko virodharthafr. chayatapav api yady ekatra 
drlyete, kirh kena viruddham abhidhiyate, adarlanat tu tad viruddham 
uktam, na cai ’vam iha ’darianam ity avirodhaij- N. M., p. 811. 

Also, ‘ anupapannam iti nab kva sampratyayo yan na pratnapena 
’vagatam, viruddham api tad budhyamahe, yad ekatra niviiamanath na 
pa4yamah,’— Ibid, p. 547. 

12 
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not got this redeeming virtue. Their philosophy is at best a 
compromise between honest realism and honest idealism and like 
all compromises it is but a hopeless failure. They choose to 
deny reality to relations and class-concepts, which, according to 
them, are as much unreal and fictitious creations of the morbid 
imagination as they are in the idealist’s scheme, and yet they 
believe in the reality of the extra-mental world. But this real¬ 
istic concession is neither here nor there. It satisfies neither the 
idealist nor the realist. It is not a healthy philosophy, whatever 
else it might be. 

The SautrSntika’s Reply tn the Realist’s Charge. 

Santaraksita and Pandita A6oka, whose works have come 
down to us in their original form, have given crushing replies to 
the realist’s charges. The idea of a continuous identity under¬ 
lying all the different individuals, by which the Naiyayika has 
laid so much store, will appear on strict examination to be a 
pleasant illusion of the realists. There is not only not a shred 
of evidence in favour of the existence of such objective categories, 
but there is, on the other hand, incontestable proof against this 
supposition. The contention of the Naiyayika that ideas of 
universals arise immediately on the operation of the sense-object 
contact is not true, because such ideas are conceptual in character 
and conceptual thoughts can emerge only after the name-relations 
are remembered. First of all, there is the sensuous presentation 
immediate and direct and divested of all foreign reference. 
Secondly, a mental energising towards the recalling of the verbal 
association; thirdly, the remembrance of the name. So the 
mind has travelled far away from the immediate datum of 
presentation and the idea of the class-character arises only after 
a series of psychical operations, which have little bearing on the 
immediate objective datum. To say therefore that class-ideas 
arc sensuous presentations is to betray psychological ineptitude 
and uncritical reading of experience. The class-idea is formed 
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only when there is a reference through memory to past objects 
and so this idea is but the result of a confusion between a past 
object represented by memory and the presentation of a sense- 
datum. The unreality of these conceptual constructions will be 
proved to demonstration in the chapter on perception. 

It may be urged that if the class-character is not an objective 
entity envisaged in perception, then, how could such ideas arise 
at all ? The particulars are absolutely distinct from one another 
and have nothing in common according to the Buddhist’s theory ; 
and so the idea of community cannot be generated by them. The 
particulars may have efficiency in regard to their own ideas and as 
this efficiency varies in each individual, the idea of the universal 
cannot be accounted for by reference to these particular efficien¬ 
cies either. 1 But this objection has no substance. Though the 
particulars may be absolutely distinct and discrete, still they can 
generate, owing to a determinate constitutive energy inhering 
in each of them, a common idea, an identical concept. This fact 
of one uniform efficiency is found in distinct individuals. Thus, 
the myrobalan, the amalalci fruit ( dhatri ) and other substances 
are seen to cure diseases of the same sort. Now these sub¬ 
stances are admittedly different from one another and yet they 
are found in experience to possess a common efficiency. It can¬ 
not be supposed that these different medicinal herbs and fruits 
possess a common nature, that is to say, they are informed and 
enlivened by a permanent universal, which exercised this com¬ 
mon efficiency; because in that case, the efficiency would be 
absolutely invariable and identical in respect of time and magni¬ 
tude. But this is not the case ; one is seen to afford speedy relief t 
another to be sluggish in operation and the magnitude of effi¬ 
ciency also is seen to be variable in different substances. Had 
there been one unalterable rigid principle underlying them all, 
these differences in operation and efficiency could not be expected. 
Nor can these variations be set down to the action of other 


* Vide S. V., 61s, 15-17, Chapter on Akrtivada. 
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factors, e.g., difference of time and place of production of the 
medicinal herbs and fruits. Because, these differences cannot 
have any effect, either in the way of detraction or of supple¬ 
mentation, on an unalterable, eternal verity, which, on pain of 
self-destruction, must be impervious to all such external influ¬ 
ences. Exactly on the analogy of the above cases, different 
individuals possessing a uniform psychological efficiency can be 
accepted as a reasonable hypothesis. And as regards the lingu¬ 
istic usage, too, there is no difficulty whatsoever. When causal 
efficiency in its widest and most comprehensive sense is intended 
to be understood, such expressions, as ‘ entity ’ (sat), * thing ’ 
( vastu ) and the like are applied to all existents. Particular ex¬ 
pressions, horse, cow and the like, are employed to designate 
peculiar sets of causal efficiency, such as ploughing, carrying, 
milk-yielding and the like. Amd as has been set forth above by the 
analogy of the common medical action of different herbs and 
plants, particulars, though discrete and distinct, may produce a 
common psychological action. The concept of the universal is 
nothing but an intellectual fiction, an adumbration of the mind, 
which, however, is hypostatised as an objective reality existing 
in its own right, independently of the thinking mind. 1 These 
conceptual fictions have a pragmatic value no doubt ; but this 
pragmatic utility is due to the particular objective reality, of 
which the universal is a remote derivative. 2 

The contention of the realist that our perceptual cognitions 
contain a distinct reference to the universal apart from the form 
and configuration of the individual is a hollow assertion unsup¬ 
ported by experience. The underlying universal is described 
by you to be an entity devoid of form, colour and verbal associa¬ 
tion ; but our cognitions have invariably these attributes as 

1 anturmatrasamarudham Bamvrtam avalambya te I 

bahlrupadhyavasitarh pr&varttante ’ftku£adikam I Ibid., 61. 785. 
antarmatra—buddhib. T. 8. P., ad ibid. 

* T. S., 61s. 728-29. 
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their contents. A universal, amorphous and colourless, is never 
envisaged in perceptual cognitions. Sahkarasvamin, 1 2 * * * however, 
opines that the universals are not amorphous entities, but they 
have the same perceptible qualities, form and colour, etc., as 
the individuals. The universal of ‘ blue ’ has the features of 
the individual ' blue ’ and so the different individuals are refer¬ 
able to one catagory. But this view is equally untenable and 
makes no improvement. If the universal is believed to have 
the same characteristics with the individual, there is left no 
means of distinguishing it from the individual in question. And 
if the two are supposed to be presented as an undistinguishable 
whole, with its contents lumped together, then, how could there 
arise the distinct verbal and psychical references, on which the 
Naiyayika laid so much stress ? The entire argument of the 
realists is pivoted on the supposition that class concepts and 
identity of nomenclature will be unaccountable if the objective 
existence of universals is not admitted and this supposition is 
a necessary corollary of the more fundamental assumption that 
all our knowledge is derived from sense-data presented in percep¬ 
tion. 8 Our consciousness is but a receptive medium without 
any constructive faculty or power to conjure up an idea, which 
is not ultimately derived from objective experience. In fact, 
this is a fundamental attitude of mind and has divided philo¬ 
sophers into rival schools. So there is no reason to be optimistic 
that one day all philosophers will sink their differences and 
profess one philosophy. Philosophy is not so much a question 
of conviction or carrying conviction as it is a question of mental 
attitude and outlook of thought and habit of thinking. It will 

1 Sapkarasvami tv aha—samanyam api nilatvadi niladyakaram eva, 
anyathS hi nila ity evam anuvrfctipratyayo na syat. T.S.P., pp. 243-44. 

Vide also 41s. 740-42, T.S. 

2 Cf. Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 42. The same tendency is 

seen to be at work in the Empiricism o! James, though the conclusions 

which he deduces from this fundamental postulate are widely at variance 

from those reached by the Naiyayika realist. 
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be therefore better and more consonant with .truth to say that 
the task of philosophers is rather conversion than logical 
conviction. The phenomenon of rival schools of thought hold¬ 
ing contradictory views and constantly fighting with one another, 
however unphilosophical it may appear, will not be u thing of 
past history, because the fundamental attitudes of mind, the 
bias of our thought-movement, cannot be changed or destroyed. 
But ratiocination is the accredited instrument of all philosophy 
and there is a common modicum of rationality in all human 
beings and so the proselytising activity in philosophical circles 
will never come to an end, the failures of the past notwithstand¬ 
ing. So we must try to clinch the issue on logical grounds. 

Even granting that class-concepts are grounded in objective 
reality still it cannot be proved that there is an eternal, undy¬ 
ing universal running through the discrete individuals, because 
in that case its cognition would not be contingent on the cogni¬ 
tion of particulars, which are admittedly impermanent. But 
this objective foundation is purely a figment of the imagination. 
What objective foundation can be trotted out for such concepts 
as ‘ thing ’ or ‘ entity ’ ? You cannot postulate the existence 
of a higher universal, to wit, thingness, because that only shifts 
the difficulty to ‘ thingness ’ itself. The concept of thingness 
would require another universal and that again another and so 
on to infinity. To avoid this vicious infinite series the Naiyayika 
has to assume that universals are a class of sui generis categories 
and that they do not participate in other universals. The same¬ 
ness of verbal and psychological reference , i. e., the identity of 
expression and idea in the case of universals, is not sought to be 
explained by reference to another universal, but is believed to be 
self-contained. Even the Naiyayika has to concede that there is 
no ontological foundation for these concepts. Such concepts as 
* cook ’ (pScafea), * non-being,’ etc., are without any factual 
basis. There is no such universal as ‘ cookhood ’ or e non-being* 
ness,' yet there is no difficulty in the matter of referring to 
different individuals by a common name and a common concept. 
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In the case of ' non-being,* there are four cases of such, m 2 ., 
previous non-being ( prdgabliara ), posterior non-being ( pradhvarii - 
ftnbhdm), reciprocal non-being (anyonyabhava) and lastly., 
absolute non-being (atyantabhava) , l and all these cases are 
referred to by the generic name of ‘ non-being.’ But there is no 
universal of non-being, as universals are believed to be entitative 
in character. And such fictitious appearances as cloud-mansions 
in the horizon and illusory silver perceived on the mother-o’-pearl 
are even referred to by the common name and concept of house or 
silver. But this nomenclature and conceptual thought cannot be 
made the ground of supposing the existence of an objective univers¬ 
al in these iietions. Cooks and tailors may form a professional class 
by themselves and thus may be referred to by a common name 
and concept. But nobody, possessing even a modicum of sense 
and sanity, would think of according an objective universal to 
these professional interests. Action cannot be supposed to be the 
ground of this conceptual thought, the uniting bond of the stray, 
discrete particulars, inasmuch as action varies with each indivi¬ 
dual. The action of one is not the self-identical action of another 
and as continuity and identity are the characteristic features of 
the supposed universals, action cannot be a universal. And if 

1 The non-existence of the cloth before its production is a case of 
previous non-being. This type of non-existence is without beginning and 
continues until the cloth is produced. The destruction of the cloth consti¬ 
tutes a case of posterior non-being, which takes place as an event at a 
definite point of time. It has a definite beginning unlike the former and 
thus has a previous limit, but it continues as such through all the time and 
thus has no end or lower limit. The difference of one thing from another 
is a case of reciprocal non-being. A table is not a chair and vice versa. 
The last type of non-being, viz. absolute non-being, is one that ia timeless. 
It has neither previous nor subsequent history, but continues uniform and 
unaffected. The non-existence of such fictions as a barren woman’s son 
or a homed horse is absolute Without any reference to time-limitation. 
The non-existence is not relative to a particular division of time or of space, 
and is not contingent on any extraneous condition, Hence it is called 
absolute and unconditional non-being ( atyant&bh&va ). 
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action, though variable and inconstant, be believed to be the 
cause and ground of the conceptual thought, there is no reason 
why the individuals should be denied this efficiency. Moreover, 
action, say for example, ‘cooking’ being an accidental fact and so 
being discontinuous, a person would not be called a cook, when he 
does not actually perform the cooking operations. Neither can 
the past nor the future action be responsible for this conceptual 
thought, as they are simply non-existent. So no objective basis 
can be discovered for this conceptual thought and permanent 
nomenclature. But the Naiyayikas as a class are noted for their 
tenacity and Safikarasvamin has found an objective living univer¬ 
sal in cooks and tailors and thus holds out a hope for the peren¬ 
nial preservation of amenities of civilized life—no doubt a consola¬ 
tion for legislators and social workers! He avers that the indivi¬ 
dual actions may be variable, but the universal of action 
( kriyatvajati ) is imperishable and this becomes the ground of 
the class-concept. This argument reminds us of the drowning 
man catching at the straw. How could the universal remain 
when its medium of expression, viz., the individual action, has 
ceased to exist ? And even if it did exist, how could it be perceived, 
as universals on your own hypothesis reveal their existence in and 
through the individuals alone ? Nor can its apprehension in the 
past in any locus be the reason for the continuation.of the notion 
in futurity. The idea of staff-bearer does not continue when the 
man in question does not carry the staff. Your argument, how¬ 
ever, assures the continuity of the idea, but this is falsified by 
experience. And if you posit a distinct universal, say for example, 
cookhood and the like, a cook should have been recognised as a cook 
even when he was born, as the universal is there for all time. 
But if for some inscrutable drawback the universal and the child 
fail to be united, the union will never take place, as neither of 
them, permanent entities as they are, will depart from their 
original state. So the concept of cookhood should never arise at all. 
And if the individual may possibly transcend this drawback, being 
subject to change, no such contingency however can be supposed 
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to happen to the universal, which is immutable by its very nature. 
Uddyotakara however realised the absurdity of the above position 
and so came forward with a more plausible explanation. He 
asserts that universal are no doubt the cause and ground of 
class-conceptions, but the converse of the proposition is not true. 
There may be class-conceptions even without an objective univer¬ 
sal, as, for instance, in the case of cooks as a class, since there is 
no such universal as cookhood. The connotation of cook is the 
chief agency of the act of cooking and as this agency is found to 
continue in other individual cooks, the class-notion is not un¬ 
grounded. But this only smacks of prevarication. What this 
chief agency exactly connotes is not explained. If it means 
efficiency ( 6akti ), it does not avail in the least, as efficiency is 
peculiar to each individual and does not continue. If it means 
the individuality ( svabhava ) of the substance, or of the attribute 
or of action, it leaves the matter where it was, as individuality is 
peculiarly individualistic and never functions as a unitive 
principle. 

Thus all attempts at finding an objective basis for the class- 
ideas having failed in the aforesaid instances, it must be supposed 
that the ideas of these universals are conceptual constructions 
from their exclusiveness of the opposite entities. The idea 
of the cook-universal arises from the fact that cooks, individual 
by individual, are sharply distinguished from all that are not 
cooks. So the cook-universal as a concept is ultimately re¬ 
solvable into exclusion of non-cooks and so can be logically equated 
with the idea of ‘not-not-cook.’ The use of nomenclature too is 
purely a matter of convention, ultimately referable to this nega¬ 
tive idea. So for the explanation of conceptual thought and 
linguistic usage it is not at all necessary to postulate the existence 
of objective universals. These universals are thus subjective 
fictions, fondly hypostatised by the habitual tendency of the mind 
10 localise ideas in external reality—the realistic bias of thought, 
which x. the bane and obsession of the Naiyayika. It is proved 
therefore that class-concepts and class-names are not necessarily 
18 
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grounded in an objective universal. They are purely subjective 
constructions and have no reference to an objective, continuous 
principle, in other words, to a universal. Such at any rate is 
the case with ideas of negation ( abhavavijn&na ). A negation can¬ 
not have a universal attached to it, as a universal can exist 
only in positive entities. 

Sa&karasvamin, however, seeks to explain the concept of 
negation by reference to the universal of the object of nega¬ 
tion. A negation is always understood as negation of 
this or that, of the jar or cloth or table and the like. So 
though negation may not have a universal, the universal of the 
object negated will be the cause of the conceptual thought. But 
this only seeks to confound the real issue. We can understand 
the position of the realist when he seeks to explain the concept of 
jar by reference to the universal of jar. But how can the univer¬ 
sal of one have a bearing on the concept of another, passes our 
understanding. The concept of negation is entirely a distinct 
concept having no relation, direct or indirect, to the jar universal, 
which exists only in the individual jars. If the mere existence of 
a particular universal can give rise to various concepts, as it is 
imagined in the case of jar, which not only originates the concept 
of the jar but also of the negation of the jar, then, there will be no 
necessity to postulate different universals, as one universal will 
have the power to give rise to all possible concepts. Bhftvivikta 
however thinks that there is no difficulty in the fact that the uni¬ 
versal of one gives rise to the concept of a different sort. 
There is no such restriction that our ideas should always conform 
to the nature of the object, that idea and object should be 
commensurate in all respects. Thus the idea of an army, 
which is the idea of a unit, or the idea of a forest is not 
generated by any unitary principle, but by another thing, the 
plurality of the individual soldiers or trees. The idea of one 
beverage is not due to any unitary principle either ; it is generat¬ 
ed by the admixture of various ingredients. If our ideas had to 
conform, as a matter of necessity, to the nature of the objective 
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reality, these ideas would be ideas of distinct units conjoined 
together and not unitary in reference. We, Buddhists, fully 
endorse the above position that ideas and objects are not always 
commensurate, and precisely for this reason we think that there 
is no logical or metaphysical necessity to suppose that our ideas 
of universals should be affiliated to corresponding objective prin¬ 
ciples. These ideas can be supposed to have been generated by 
the particulars, distinct and discrete though they are. By the 
way, the universals were postulated on the hypothesis that our 
ideas should have corresponding objective realities as their cause. 
But when idea and reality are admitted to be at variance, in, some 
cases at any rate, it is better and more reasonable to accept our 
theory. We, Buddhists, do not admit any objective universal 
over and above the particulars. And if we analyse the psycho¬ 
logical process of conceptual thought, we shall find nothing 
beyond the particulars. Thus a particular is first experienced 
and then it is at once assimilated to other particulars under the 
jmpetus of the law of association and thus a generic idea is 
formed to which a symbolic expression, a name, is attached by 
a pure caprice of will; and this name becomes a conventional 
symbol of the generic concept and a convenient medium of com¬ 
munication of ideas, which, though purely subjective construc¬ 
tions, have a pragmatic value, as these ideas are remotely related 
to objective facts, being ultimately derived from them. 1 

It has been urged that though some conceptual thoughts are 
seen to arise without an objective universal, that is no reason that 
all conceptual thoughts should be unfounded illusions. The con¬ 
cept of negation is a case in point. It is said to be a subjective 
construction, because negation cannot have a universal attached 
to it. But there is no such logical bar in the case of other 
concepts and so to lump them together with these admittedly 

1 bhedajfiane sati ’ccha hi sanketakarane tatah | tatkrtia tacchrutig 
ea *sya abhogas tanmatis tatah 1 anvayavyalirekabhyam, idam eva 
vinifcitam I samartham kara^am tasyam anye§am anavaBtbitib I T. 8., 
778-74. 
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subjective creations is not logically tenable. You could with 
equal logic deny validity to all our experience, because some parti¬ 
cular experiences were found to be wrong. We admit the plausi- 
sibility of the argument of the realist. But our contention is that 
we do not repudiate the objectivity-conceptual thoughts on the ana¬ 
logy of concepts which are admittedly false. We only emphasised 
that the realist's position that all our knowledge must be derived 
from objective experience was not invulnerable. This is a positive 
gain on our behalf. Now we deny the existence of universals 
because there is no proof in their favour. Universals are posited 
to account for conceptual thoughts. But no causal relation can- 
be discovered between concepts and universals. Causal relation 
is understood by means of the Joint Method of Agreement and 
Difference. But universals being eternal verities and conceptual 
thoughts being occasional events, there can be no causal relation 
between them. The non-emergence of a particular concept can 
not be due to the absence of the universal concerned, as univer¬ 
sals without exception are present always. Nor can the occa¬ 
sional emergence of a conceptual thought be causally affiliated 
to a universal, because the universal is ever present and if it 
had any such efficiency, it would generate the idea always. So 
nothing is gained by postulating universals. If, however, the 
cognition of universals is supposed to be contingent on the 
cognition of the particulars in question, we do not see what 
these effete universals will avail. Our conceptual thoughts are 
seen to arise even without them. 

The concepts of negation have been proved to be unfounded 
in objective universals. Kumarila however contends that even in 
negation there is an objective universal, as negation is nothing but 
a positive entity, bereft of a particular determination. Thus, the 
prior negation of curd is nothing but the milk existing in its pure 
state . 1 This contention may bold good in case of negation of 

1 nanu ca pragabbavadau samanyam vastu ne ’§yate I 
sattai *va hy atra samanyam anutpattyadirusita II 

8 V., Apoha, 61. 11. 
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objective realities, but it lias no force in negation of fictions of ima¬ 
gination. The position of the realist that negation presupposes prior 
existence of the thing negated is only a hollow assertion. When 
we say that there was no such person as Kapiiijala 1 or Hamlet in 
reality, we do not see how can the concept of negation be affiliat¬ 
ed to an objective universal even of the object of negation. The 
plea of Kumarila that negation always refers to a positive entity 
divested of a particular determination falls to the ground in these 
negations of fictitious persons and things. Hamlet or Kapinjala 
is not a real entity under any circumstance. And what-about 
the negation of doctrines or of categories maintained by the rival 
school of philosophers ? Kumarila would say that there is no such 
thing as Prat'isankhyanirodha. But does this negation imply a 
positive fact in any wise ? If not, how could the concept of nega¬ 
tion arise at all in these cases, as in these cases there is no positive 
entity, far less a universal attaching to it. If you answer that 
pegation in these cases relates to a subjective concept, which has 
no objective reality, then, for the sake of consistency at least you 
should admit that our concepts and expressions without exception 
are alike devoid of objective reference ; in other words, they are 
subjective fictions, pure and simple, their pragmatic value 
notwithstanding.® 

Furthermore, even granted that these universals are objec¬ 
tive categories existing in their own right, it cannot be con¬ 
ceived how they are related to particulars. The universal and 
the particular cannot be distinguished by perception, as they are 
not distinctly perceived. But distinct things are perceived as 
distinct from one another. The universal is supposed to exist 
in a number of particulars in the same fashion and in the same 
form. But they are not felt as such. You might say that the 
universal is not perceived independently of the particulars, as it 
exists in them ; but its mode of existence cannot be logically 

1 A minor hero in the Kiidambari, a romantic novel by Buna Bhatta, 
a prot6g4 of Emperor Harsavardhana of Northern India, who was the patron 
of the celebrated Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tseng. 

8 T. 8. P., p. 255, under 61. 788. 
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conceived.' Existence is ordinarily understood to be none for¬ 
feiture of one’s nature. A thing is said to exist when it does not 
lapse from its own nature, or in other words, when it maintains 
itself intact. But for this self-maintenance or self-assertion a 
thing must rely on its own independent resources and must not 
be dependent on extraneous help or favour. And if the universal 
is an independent entity, it must exist by its own nature and 
for this a medium is useless. If, on the other hand, it does not 
possess such powers of maintaining or asserting its existence, a 
medium cannot be of any help to it. A medium is seen to be 
necessary to prevent a thing from falling down, as for instance 
a basket is needed for the holding together of fruits and 
vegetables. But the universal is not a gravitating body ; it is on 
your own assumption a passive entity devoid of locomotion and 
gravitating tendency. If, however, the universal is supposed to 
exist in the particular mediums by the relation of co-inherence 
(samavaya), it does not make any improvement on the situation; 
on the contrary, it further complicates the issue. The universal 
is a bold assumption in itself and to justify this you are making 
another assumption which is equally absurd. One absurdity 
necessitates another absurdity, just as one lie requires an infinite 
number of lies for its justification, but all this to no purpose. 
Co-inherence is a relation, but unlike other relations it does not 
bring together two terms existing independently of one another. 
It obtains between two things, which are never found to be disso¬ 
ciated in nature. But this is a case of plain self-contradiction. 
A relation between terms which are conjoined by their very 
nature is absolutely unavailing. If there is a relation, the terms 
must be supposed to have existed separately and if they were 
never separate, no relation can be necessary or possible. So the 
relation of co-inherence cannot be accepted as a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of the relation of the universal and the particular. The 
position taken up by the realist that there is no contradiction in 
experience, unless it is shown to be contradicted by anothei 
experience, is not a logically sound position. When there is a 
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divergence in the interpretation of experience itself, the issue can 
be decided by an appeal to logic only. The present dispute affords 
a case in point. Our perceptual experience is believed by the 
Naiyayikas and the Mimamsakas to be cognisant of the particu¬ 
lar and the universal both at one sweep. But the Buddhist does 
not think that the idea of one continuous principle is directly 
derived from perceptual data. 1 So the strength and validity of 
experience cannot be determined otherwise than by a logical 
examination. The falsity or invalidity of an experience is deter¬ 
mined by a contradictory experience no doubt; but that is not the 
only means. Those who are possessed of a philosophic insight do 
not rest satisfied with the prima facie verdict of experience, but 
seek to test it by logical canons. Experience, no doubt, is the 
final arbiter, but it must be attested and approved by logic. The 
disregard of this procedure will only land us in rank empiricism . 2 
Co-inherence as formulated by the Nyaya-Vai&esika school thus 
fails to render an explanation of the relation of the universal and 
the particular. Kumarila maintains that the relation of the uni¬ 
versal and the particular is one of identity in difference. A reality 
is a concrete whole of which the universal and the particular are 
two aspects. So a cow is both identical with and different from 
another cow. It is identical in respect of the universal, but differ¬ 
ent in respect of the particular variation. But this is an absurd 
position and does not even deserve a refutation. How can one 
thing be one and many, eternal and non-eternal ? It is a contra¬ 
diction in terms. Kumarila however would turn round and say 
that there is no contradiction in it, as it is found to be so in 
uncontradicted experience. But this appeal to experience is an 
argument of despair and we have just proved the hollowness 
of this position. 

1 drstatvan na virodhaS cen na tatha tadavedanat I 

tam hi na ‘nuvrfctarthagrahipi netradhir iti II N. M., p. 301. 

2 drdhadrdhatvam aksunnam apariksyai'va samvidam I na ne'ti pra- 
tyayad eva mithyatvam kevalam dhiyam I kiih tu yuktipariksa, pi kartavya 
suksinadardibbifr II Op. cit p. 301, 
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It may be supposed that the relation is one of revealer and 
revealed. The universal is revealed in the particular and it is 
for this reason that they are found together. But this too does 
not take us nearer the solution. If the universal is possessed of 
the efficiency to generate a cognition of itself, the revealing 
medium will have no function in this respect. And if the 
universal does not possess this efficiency, then, too, the medium 
will be useless, as an eternal verity cannot be supposed to 
change its nature. If the universal is supposed to develop 
this efficiency in association with the particular media, the 
universal must be supposed to be fluxional, as the existence 
of contradictory attribi tes in one substratum is impossible 
unless the supposed integer is split up into diverse entities. 
But this amounts to the negation of the universal. 

Again, let the relation of the universal and particulars be one 
of co-inherence. But does the universal exist in its entirety in 
each of the particulars or in its partial extension in them ? If 
the universal exists in a particular in its entire extension, it will 
be exhausted in one such particular and so cannot exist in other 
particulars. But, universals are ex hypothesi supposed to exist 
in all its particulars in the same fashion and in the same degree. 
And if a universal is supposed to exist in each of the particulars 
in its partial extension, the universal will exist in none of them 
in its totality and so the idea of the universal cannot be supposed 
to relate to any one of these particulars. Moreover, the universal 
is supposed to be an impartite whole and so we cannot conceive 
that the universal exists part by part in the particulars just as in a 
garland the connecting thread exists part by part in the individual 
flowers . 1 Again, the question arises whether universals are 
ubiquitous like space or soul of the Vaiyayika or they exist only 
in the particular individuals belonging to them. If they are 

1 pipde aamanyam anyatra yadi karfcsnyena vartate I tatrai ’va ’sya 
aamaptatvan na syat pipijaatare grahah I ekade4ena vrttau fcu gofcvajafcir na 
kutracit I samagra *stl ’ti gobudlhib prafcipind »tn kafcharh bhavet D N. M., 
p. 298. 
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supposed to be ubiquitous, all universals will exist together and 
the horse-universal will be cognised in the cow and the cow- 
universal in the horse and so with regard to all other universals. 
Thus there will be confusion and no determinate concept can 
arise. Nor can it be legitimately supposed that the individual 
members of a class will exercise a regulative influence and so the 
cow-universal alone will be revealed in the individual cows and 
not the horse-universal or other universals, because such supposi¬ 
tion could be possible if universals were not thought to be 
impartite entities. So a universal once revealed will be revealed 
in its entirety and thus should be cognised to be ubiquitous. 
The individual is supposed to reveal the existence of the universal 
like light ; but as light does not reveal its own self alone or its 
qualities alone, the individual should reveal the universal not 
only as it exists in it, but as it is by its nature, that is to say,- 
the universal should be revealed as ubiquitous and all-pervading. 
But this is not our experience and we do not see how such uni¬ 
versals can be of any help, the question of logical propriety apart. 

Of course, none of these difficulties arises if we suppose like 
Prasastapada that a universal exists in its own particular 
members only and not also in the intervening spaces. But 
Prasastapada’s theory is open to equally damaging objections. 
If the universal exists only in its proper individuals, we cannot 
conceive how the universal can attach itself to a thing which is 
not born as yet. The cow-universal existing in the living cows 
cannot be supposed to unite itself to the cow that is just born, 
because it is inactive and stationary. If it is supposed to move 
from one subject to another, it will cease to be a universal, 
because only a substance ( dravya ) can have activity. And even 
supposing that universals are active principles, we cannot 
conceive how it can move forward without deserting its 
former locus and if it is supposed to leave its previous loci, the 
latter will be lifeless entities bereft of the universal. Further¬ 
more, the relation of the universal and the particular is peculiarly 
embarrassing. The universal pervades the particular from top to 
14 
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bottom, inside and outside, in a complete and thoroughgoing 
fashion, but it does not touch the ground whereupon the indi¬ 
vidual rests. This is certainly a very strange position. The 
universal does not move forward to join the individual which is 
just born ; it was not there before, because the individual was not 
in existence ; but it is found to exist in the individual after the 
latter has come into existence. 1 The Realist makes these 
absurd assumptions one after another with a sangfroid which 
befits a bravado and calls upon bs to accept his position without 
scruple or questions. And if we refuse to take him at his word, 
he accuses us of infidelity to experience and ultra-rationalism. 
But there are limits to human credulity and each man has his 
own experience and Lis own interpretation to rely upon. When 
there is a divergence about the interpretation of experience itself, 
the dispute can be terminated by an appeal to logic only. But 
logic is not a thing which finds favour with the realist. 

To sum up: we have seen that the universal are but 
subjective constructions, pure and simple. The fault of the 
realist lies in his believing these subjective fictions to be 
ontological realities existing in perfect independence of thinking 
minds. The absurdity of the realist’s position has been 
thoroughly exposed and further argument is useless and un¬ 
necessary, as argumentation is nothing but a waste of energy 
when a person is determined not to understand. 

1 anyatra vartamanasya tato ’nyasthanajanmani I tasmad acalatah 
sthanad vrttir ity atiyuktata I yatra ’sau vartate bhavas tena sambadhyate 
na tu I taddeSinam ca vySpnoti kim apy etan mahadhutam | na yati na ca 
tatra 'aid asti pa6can na ca 'mSavat I jahati purvaiii na 'dharam aho 
vyasanasantatib I S. D. S., p. 27. 
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CHAPTER VII 

The Doctrine of Apoha or the Import of Words 

The Realists of the Nyaya-VaUesika school and the 
Mimathsukas maintain that words have direct reference to objective 
realities and as words relate to universals in the first instance, 
these universals should be looked upon as stern realities existing 
in their own right and not subjective constructions, as the 
Buddhists would have it. The subject and the predicate in a 
proposition are equivalent with real facts and affirmation or 
negation, whatever the case may be, really connotes a factual 
relation subsisting between real objective facts. The factual 
foundation of our linguistic usage is daily and hourly attested 
by our practical experience inasmuch as in all normal cases word 
and fact are found to be congruent. This congruence would 
otherwise become unaccountable except on the supposition of an 
actual objective basis. Now there is a wide divergence of 
opinion in relation to the question as to what is the direct and 
exact connotation of a word—whether it is the universal or the 
particular or both. In the last alternative again there is room 
for controversy as to the relation between the universal and the 
particular, as to whether it is the universal as qualified and 
determined by the particular or the particular as the substantive 
with the universal annexed as au adjunct. But this will be 
treated of more fully in the following pages. 

The Buddhist, however, roundly denies the fundamental 
assumptiou of the realist that words contain an objective refer¬ 
ence, in all its aspects and bearings. The Buddhist maintains 
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that words have no reference to reality in any sense. Words 
in their opinion deal with concepts and these concepts are purely 
subjective constructions. We have proved in the previous chap¬ 
ter that universals are intellectual fictions and their pragmatic 
value is due to their remote extraction from objective facts, 
which however are uncompromising particulars, discrete and 
distinct and without any continuity or nexus between one and the 
other. The best way to prove our contention will be by examining 
the actual and probable theories of the rival thinkers and to see 
how far these theories are tenable. Now a word cannot denote 
the self-contained, unique particular which is alone real, as has 
been proved by us. And these particulars are momentary entities 
and so do not continue up to the time that conventional relation is 
apprehended. Apart from the question of its momentariness, 
particulars are self-contained facts and even if the word-relation is 
supposed to relate to these distinct entities, it will be of no avail 
with regard to other particulars, which were not taken into 
account when the verbal convention was cognised. So the word 
‘ cow’would mean only a particular cow and not any other. 
But this will serve no purpose. And it is humanly impossible 
that a man should apprehend this conventional relation with 
regard to all the individual cows that are and have been and will 
be in existence. If it is supposed that all the individuals are 
conceptually apprehended and labelled by a common name, then 
it should be admitted that the conventional relation is apprehend¬ 
ed with regard to a conceptual construction and not real 
individual facts, distinct and discrete that they are. It may not 
be out of place to observe in this connexion that the theory of 
transcendental contact with all the possible and actual individuals 
ip and through the medium of the universal in question 
(samanyalaksawsannikarta ), which has been propounded by the 
latter-day Naiyayikas, equally fails to explain the factual incidence 
of the verbal convention, for which it was postulated . 1 

1 na hy aar^tesv atitfmfigatabhedabhinnefv anantesu bhedefu samayal? 
aambhavaty aliprasangafc. vikalpabuddhya yyahytya te?u pratipadyata. 
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We have hitherto contended that verbal relation is not 
comprehensible with regard to particulars, either collectively or 
individually, because of their infinite number and the suggestion 
was not unlikely that the relation could be apprehended individual 
by individual. But this also is impossible. The conventional 
relation can be apprehended only after the name-relation is 
remembered and the name-relation is remembered after the 
individual has been perceived, but the individual being momen¬ 
tary will have passed out of existence when the conventional 
relation can be apprehended. Nor can it be apprehended with 
reference to the facsimile-individual that comes into existence 
in the individual-continuum, because the conventional relation 
that is recalled had reference to the first moment and not to the 
later moments. It may be contended that the moments being 
closely similar and homogeneous in structure and appearance, they 
can be conceived to give rise to a concept of identity and the 
name-relation is apprehended with reference to this conceptual 
identity. But in this view, also, the name cannot relate to the 
self-identical individual moment, but to a conceptual construction. 
If words had reference to objective entities, then we could expect 
the self-same full-blooded apprehension as in sense-perception. 
Take for instance the case of fire ; the word does not express the 
full individuality of fire with all its heat and light that is revealed 
in perceptual knowledge. What is expressed by the name is 
only a bloodless concept. And as regards configuration (afcrti), 
it is nothing but a case of conjunction of component parts and 
conjunction as distinct from the componental factors is only an 
intellectual fiction. So this too cannot be the objective of 
word-relation. As regards the universal or its relation, neither 
can be the connotation of a word, as universal have been proved 
in the preceding chapter to be hollow abstractions and relation 
has no existence apart and distinct from the relata. So the 


eve’ti oet. evam tarhi vikalpasamaropitarthavisaya eva 6abdasannive6anam, 
na paramarthato bhede^v iti praptam. T. S. P., p. 278. 
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contention of the Naiyayika that universal (jati), individual 
( vyakti ) and configuration (&kfti) are the connotation of words 
falls to the ground, because these conceptual vagaries are unsub¬ 
stantial fictions, pure and simple. Equally indefensible is the 
position of those who think that words have reference to the 
conceptual image, in other words, the ideal content, 
because the ideal content is a self-contained parti¬ 
cular like the objective facts and so does neither oontinue 
in other concepts nor relate' to objective reality. More¬ 
over, these ideal contents are purely subjective facts existing 
inside the mind of the subject and as such cannot have 
the pragmatic efficiency that is possessed by real objective 
entities. So this too cannot be supposed to function as the 
connotation of words, much less as the subject-matter of verbal 
convention . 1 

There are some theorists who hold that the essential mean¬ 
ing of all words is undefined and unspecified ‘existence’ ( astyarth-a ) 
and not any specific determination. When the word ‘cow’ is 
heard, it simply connotes that something exists to which the 
name ‘cow’ is affixed and no form or determination enters as a 
content into this purely existential reference. The determinate 
content of this reference is purely a matter of belief or pre-con¬ 
ception of the subject in question. So even words which have a 
reference to visible and perceptible objects are on the 
same level with words which refer to unknown and unverifiable 
objects. Thus, for instance, such expressions as ‘heaven,’ ‘merit’ 
or 'demerit* do not bring home to the understanding any specific 
content, but only convey a vague existential reference and our 
ordinary work-a-day expressions too do not connote anything 

1 vncyarii svalak^au&m upadhir upadhiyogab I 
aop&dhir astu yadi va ”k krtir astu buddhefi I 
adyantayor na samayab pbaladaktihaner I 
madhye ’py upadbivirahat tritaye na yuktafi I 
Apohasiddbi, p. 18. 

Vide T. S., 41s. 869-84, and the Pafijika thereunder. 
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more than this. But this view too does not make any improve¬ 
ment upon the previous theories. If words do not present any 
definite meaning but only a vague reference to mere existence, 
then linguistic usage would become absolutely abortive, as 
there will be no variation in meaning and the content. The 
word ‘cow ’ and the word ‘hnrse ’ would mean the same thing, 
if they mean nothing more than‘existence, pure and simple.’ 
But if they are supposed to contain a reference to an objective 
individual, unique and distinctive, or^p some concrete universal 
or to an ideal representation, then the theory will make itself 
open to all the charges levelled against the previous theories. 
It may be contended that the connotation of the word ‘ cow ’ is 
not unqualified existence, but existence as determined by the 
particular word ‘cow’ and the universal of ‘cowbood,’ and because 
the specific attributes and individual characteristics are not 
understood in this reference, it is held that words are existential 
in their import. The word ‘cow’ connotes ‘that something 
exists,’ but this something is not an indefinite concept, but has 
in it the cow-universal and the cow-expreSsion as its content 
determining it. But even this interpretation does not make 
it more sound and intelligible. It only restates the position of 
the Naiyayika who holds that words have a reference to the 
universal-in-the-individual, the individual as defined and deter¬ 
mined by the universal. But universals have been proved to be 
unreal intellectual fictions and so this theory shares in the absur¬ 
dity of the Nyaya theory in toto. 

Others again hold that words denote ‘an undefined group or 
totality’ without any reference whatsoever either to the indi¬ 
viduals comprising it, or to the specific attributes constituting 
the class-concept. They connote a group or a totality without 
any emphasis, either on its distributive or its collective character. 
But this ‘group’ or ‘totality’ is nothing but the well-known 
‘universal ’ of the realists masquerading under a different verbal 
expression and as such is liable to all the objections attaching to 
the universal. There are some other thinkers who maintain 
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that the connptation of words is but a complex of word and an 
objective fact coalesced together and this is evidenced by the fact 
that all our reference to an objective fact is carried on by the 
machinery of words. Word and fact are always found to be 
associated in the relation of identity and this is the connotation 
of word. But the Buddhist thinks that this view is based on 
a confusion of a subjective idea with an objective fact, which is 
absurd on the face of it. If any objective reality, either indivi¬ 
dual or universal, were denoted by a word, then there could be 
a remote possibility for a^confusion of a word and a fact. 
Besides, the verbal reference, out of which capital is sought to 
be made, is purely a subjective idea and has absolutely nothing 
to do with an objective reality. So this view does not make 
any advance on the theory of those who hold the subjective 
ideal content to be the meaning of words. But the latter view 
has been thoroughly demolished, as an idea is not anything 
different from consciousness and being momentary alike, it fails 
to synthesise the different individuals, supposed to be denoted by 
a word. 

There is another theory which holds that word has a 
reference to the subjective content, the idea or mental image, 
which is occasioned by an external object and this idea or image 
is believed to be the external reality itself by being superimposed 
upon it. So long as the idea is believed to be a subjective fact, 
which it is in reality, it does not and cannot lead to any activity, 
as subjective fictions are not actionable. So the idea is 
impinged upon the reality which causes it and this complex 
identity of idea and object is the import of words. This theory 
may be easily confounded with the Buddhist theory of Apoha, 
but there is a fundamental difference between the two. The 
Buddhist too believes that the import of words is a subjective 
idea hypostatised as an objective fact, but this objectivity is a 
purely intellectual construction and is an ungrounded illusion, 
because it is neither subjective nor objective, but a fiction, pure 
and simple. The present theory, on the other hand; holds that 
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the idea is a correct measure of the reality and is actually 
superimposed upon an objective datum to which it refers. If 
the external objective reference is believed to be a projection of 
the conscious principle, absolutely ungrounded in an objective 
reality and the synthetic class-concept is thought to be an ideal 
construction, engendered by the exclusion of opposite entities, 
shared in common by a set of individuals, then and then alone can 
this theory be equated with the Buddhist theory of Apoha. The 
Buddhist denies that words possess a factual meaning, be it sub¬ 
jective or objective. Now what is the import of a word ? It is 
certainly what is presented in a determinative verbal cognition. 
But this determinate presentation is not of a subjective idea, but 
of an external objective fact possessed of practical efficiency. 
And this objective fact referred to is not an actual reality, as it 
lacks the distinctive features of a living reality, which is unique 
and self-identical and as it is not confined to one individual, but 
comprises in its reference all the possible individuals. Nor can 
it be a universal, since a universal has been proved to be a 
conceptual fiction. So the import of a word is neither a sub¬ 
jective idea nor an objective fact and ultimately transpires 
to be an illusory projection. And when we refer to the 
denotation of a word, we mean this illusory projection and 
nothing else. 

There is still another theory which holds that words do not 
signify any real object at all, nor do they convey any determinate 
idea. Words are but symbolic values and stand on the same 
level with signs and gestures. They produce an indeterminate 
and contentles8 intuition (pratibM ), which comes to be associated 
with objective faotB by repeated usage. They are destitute of 
definite presentative content and are only vaguely suggestive of 
facts and actions, as is seen in the case of children and animals. 
And even this suggestion has no direct bearing on definite objective 
data. Had it been direotly grounded in an objective reality, 
there would have been no occasion for the conflicting interpreta¬ 
tions of texts or contradictory expositions ; and fictions and stories 
10 
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could not have been possible. 1 Now the implications of this 
theory have got to be thoroughly threshed out. If this sugges¬ 
tion ( pratibha ) is supposed to have reference to an objective fact, 
then how can a particular word give rise to various suggestions 
in various minds, when the objective reality is uniform in 
character ? . And if the verbal suggestion of intuition have ab¬ 
solutely no bearing on an objective datum, then also they would be 
unmeaning nonsense and as such could not lead to any volitional 
activity, which is however the actual fact. If it is supposed that 
the subjective suggestion is erroneously believed to be an objective 
fact, then the import of words would be an illusory fiction and 
the ideation and volitional activity would be a case of unmiti¬ 
gated subjective illusion. But this illusion must have a raison 
d’etre, otherwise an uncaused illusion can emerge always and 
everywhere and no case for its limitation can be made out. II 
however the illusion is traced to the peculiar distinctive nature 
of individual entities, which sharply distinguishes it from entities 
of contradictory nature and which thus cumulatively gives rise 
to the idea of a generic universal, then this theory of suggestion 
will have nothing to differentiate it from the Buddhist theory 
of Apoha. 

There are some other theorists, again, who maintain that 
the subjective idea and the objective fact are structurally and 
qualitatively close analogues like two twin brothers ; and though 
the objective reality is not the significate of a wordi still the sub¬ 
jective idea leads to the objective fact by reason of its close analogy. 
But this theory fails to explain the invariable objective refer¬ 
ence of verbal cognition. The analogy of twin brothers does not 
help the issue. It is not a fact that one twin will be invariably 

1 yathai ’va hy afikut&bhigh&t&dayo hastyadln&in arthapratipattau 
pratibh&hetavo bhavanti, tathft sarve ‘rthavat-sammatft vjrkg&dayab iabd& 
yath&bhy&sazh pratibh&m&tropasarhharahetayo bhavanti, na tv arthaih 
s&kf&t pratip&dayanti. anyathfi hi kathaih parasparapsr&hat&h pravaoana- 
bhadi utp&dyakath&prabandhii oasvavikaipoparaoitapad&rthabhedadyotakih 
syur iti. T. 8. P., p. 286. V&. P., II, 119 ; T, S., 41s. 802, 902-006. 
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confused with the other. The real person intended may be under¬ 
stood and so the subjective image may not be invariably con¬ 
founded with the objective fact and sometimes may be correctly 
apprehended as subjective and in that case the activity bearing 
on the objective fact will be impossible of explanation . 1 

All these different theories can be summarily dismissed by 
this dialectic : Is the import of words a reality or not ? If it be 
a reality, is it fluxional or permanent ? If the former, it cannot 
have the synthetic reference, and if the latter, then the emergence 
of successive ideas would be unaccountable. And so the theory 
of the Vuibhasikas who postulate the existence of a word-entity 
(namakaya) and of an objective generic character ( nimitta) 
existing as part of the reality signified by a word js equally in¬ 
defensible. If the word-category and the meaning-category be 
something momentary or non-momentary, then they would be 
absolutely unavailing . 1 

We have seen that words have no objective reference. 
Neither the individual nor the universal can be actually signified 
by a word, because the individual is self-contained and has 
nothing to do with any other individual, similar or dissimilar and 
as such cannot be the subject of verbal convention (samaya); and 

1 atha mataiii yo vivak?aviparivartl rflpSdir artho ya£ oa b&hyas tayob 
sarupyam asty atab sarupyad aoodite bahye pravrttir bhavifyati yamalaka* 
vad ity ata aba—s&rupyae oa firuter vpfctib katharh va ’fiabdacohite I sarQ- 
py&d yamalakavat I • (SI. 908). T. S. P., p. 289. 

N.B. Most of these theories have been alluded to in the V&kyapadiya 
of Bhartphari and the T. S. and the Pafljikd have taken them from that 
work. Of course the criticism is entirely original. Vide Va. Pa., Ch. II, 
fils. 118-184. 

9 Vide, The Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 106. 

Of. yo ’pi Vaibh&§ikab fiabdavi^ayarh namakhyaih nimitt&khyaih o& 
’rthaoihnarOpam viprayuktarb samsk&ram ioohati, tad apy etenai 'va ddfitaih 
dra?tavyam, tathft hi tan'n&mfidi yadi ksanikarh tads anvayfiyogab. akgapi- 
katve kramijfi&n&nupapattib. 

T. 8. P., p. 290. 
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the universal is a chimerical abstraction and a subjective fiction, 
pure and simple. Now the question is relevant that if words do 
not signify any real object, then what is its signification ? Words 
certainly have got a meaning and an objective external reference 
too and-this cannot be accounted for if words are supposed to 
signify a subjective idea existing internally within the mind. A 
subjective idea cannot be reconciled with an extra-subjective refer¬ 
ence. The Buddhist however rejoins that what is signified by a 
word is neither a subjective idea nor an objective reality, but 
something fictitious and unreal, which is neither here nor 
there. The fact of the matter is that both the speaker and 
the hearer apprehend in fact and reality a mental image, a 
subjective content and not any objective fact ; but the speaker 
thinks that he presents an objective fact to the hearer and the 
hearer too is deluded into thinking that the presented meaning 
is not a mental image, but an objective verity. The speaker 
and the hearer are both labouring under a common delusion 
like two ophthalmic patients who see two moons and communi¬ 
cate their experience to each other. So the connotation of words 
is but a subjective idea, a mental image, which however is 
hypostatised as an objective reality existing in its own right 
independently of the thinking mind. 1 And as this mental image 
is found to have a distinctive character of its own which marks 
it out from other Suoh mental representations and thus to contain 
a negative implication, we characterise it by a negative 
expression, viz., * negation of another ’ ( anyipoha ). The 
connotation of a word therefore is a subjective notion, a 
mental image in the first instance, which is a positive idea no 
doubt. But as it has an exclusive reference by implication 
4 and as this negative implication gives the verbal import its 

1 taamftd eya vlkalpaviyayo ua jfi&n&k&ro oft ’pi bfthya ity allka evS- 
atheyab, yathfi " ha Dhannotturab> " buddhyft kalpikayS viviktam 
apSrair yad rQpam ullikhyate I buddhir no na bahir ” iti. 

Tftt. tl, p. 486. 
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distinguishing character, its real significance and force, the 
connotation of a word is rightly looked upon and designated 
as a fundamental negation. The negative characterisation has 
a four-fold raison d’ etre ; in the first place, because the mental 
content, the ideal representation, which is occasioned by a word 
and which as such should be regarded as its meaning and import, 
has a-4istinctive individuality and this individuality will have 
no meaning if it does not negate and exclude other such 
ideal contents. That it is a definite idea means that it is not 
any other and this definite individuality cannot have a meaning 
and a raison d’etre unless it negates what it is not. So nega¬ 
tion constitutes its fundamental individuality ; negation is its 
very life and soul, without which it will be an empty nonsense. 
Secondly, because the verbal idea leads to the attainment 
of a real individual entity, which has a self-identity peculiarly 
its own. The real is something which is detached and 
severed from all other individuals, similar or dissimilar. So 
the reality from which word and its meaning derive their 
significance and utility being something essentially negative 
in character, the word-meaning should be looked upon as 
essentially negative in function. Thirdly, because the ideal 
representation is directly caused by a self-identical real, which 
is exclusive of other individuals. Lastly, because vulgar 
people regard the ideal concept, the verbal import, as identical 
with the self-contained reality, which possesses an exclusive 
identity. So the negative character of a verbal import has 
a twofold meaning and justification, one essential and the 
other incidental, according as it is grounded in its essential 
individuality, as well as from its source of origin and ultimate 
reference. 

And this negation has a twofold aspect according as it is 
relative or absolute. An absolute negation is an unqualified 
pure negation and has no positive reference, remote or direct. 
For example, ‘ the cow is not not-cow ’ is a negative judgment, 
pure and simple. A relative negation on the other hand has 
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primarily a positive reference and its negative value is only 
indirect and implied inasmuch as it comes into relief only in 
reference to an other. It is an affirmation in and by itself and 
only in relation to an other it becomes negative in force. For 
instance, the concept ‘ cow ’ is in and by itself a positive fact, 
but in relation to a horse, it is a negative concept. And this 
relative negation may be again twofold, viz., a concept and 
a fact.. The import of words is a relatively negative concept 
and is neither a fact nor an absolute negation. It is not an 
absolute negation inasmuch as it is a conceptual construction 
positive in character, but it is not regarded as a true measure 
of reality, because it carries a factual objective reference, 
though it does not possess any objectivity in itself. As a 
concept it is a purely subjective phenomenon and is true and real 
qud subjective ; but it has an objective external reference 
and that constitutes its falsity. But though false and unreal 
it is only a concept that is generated by a word and it is 
this concept which is regarded as the meaning of that word. 
So the denotative relation of word and meaning is at bottom 
a relation of causality between a fact (word) and a concept, or 
to be precise, between one concept and another concept. But 
this concept is not a pure negation and is as much positive as 
anything. But though positive in appearance, it has a negative 
implication, as negation is its determinant and formative 
principle, as set forth above. So when Dignaga declared that 
word imports a negation and neither an objective universal nor a 
particular, he only emphasised this negative implication of verbal 
import. He did not mean that negation was the primary and 
apparent connotation. But Uddyotakara and KumSrila misunder¬ 
stood the real significance of Dignaga’s doctrine and raised objec¬ 
tions which were uncalled for and irrelevant. All their objections 
and criticism proceed upon the assumption that Dignaga regarded 
pure negation as the connotation of words and when they say 
that pure negation without a positive basis is unintelligible 
nonsense, this does not affect the central position of the master 
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and only fights with a shadow of their own creation. The con¬ 
notation of a word is a positive concept and when Dignaga 
characterised it as a negation, he only emphasised its essential 
negative implication which makes the verbal import significant 
and meaningful. Uddyotakara argues, “ Is this * negation of the 
opposite ’ itself the expressible meaning of the word ‘ negation ’ ? 
If it is the expressed meaning, then the position should be 
surrendered that negation is the signification of words. At any 
rate, the expression ‘ negation of the opposite ’ signifies some¬ 
thing which is not a negation of an other. If it were so, there 
would arise a regressus ad infinitum, because the negated other, 

‘ the non-negation ’ would require another negation and so on. 
And if negation is not its signification, then something else 
should be assigned as its meaning and that being non-negation 
would transpire to be something positive. And if ‘negation’ itself 
be the signification of the expression ‘ apoha ’ (negation) and 
not ‘ negation of an o ther,’ then the proposition that ‘a word 
signifies its meaning by negating the meaning of other words ’ 
would come to mean * that a word signifies an other without 
signifying it’—which is a case of plain contradiction.” 1 But 
this argument of Uddyotakara, apart from its sophistry, is based 
upon a misconception. Uddyotakara has been carried away by 
the prima facie meaning of the position. We have observed 
before that the relation of denotation is a relation of causality. 
When a word is said to denote an object, it does not do anything 
more than this : the word only generates in the subject’s mind 
a conceptual image, which is distinct and different from other 
concepts and this conceptual image is believed to be an external 
reality existing ahead and independently of the thinking mind. 
And denotation of meaning by a word is nothing but the produc¬ 
tion of this conceptual image by a word. The negation is not 
directly connoted but is only understood by implication. The 
word ‘ cow ’ only engenders a conceptual image of the reality 


' N. V., pp. 328-29, Tat. tl, p. 492. 
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‘ cow, ’ but as this conceptual image has a self-identity distinct 
from that of other concepts, its distinctive character is felt and 
distinction means negation of what it is not. So the criticism 
of Bhamaha—that if the connotation of the word * cow ’ be con¬ 
tingent on * not-cow,’ then some other word would be in request 
to signify the positive cow—does not affect our position, as the 
word does not connote the negative idea in the first instance. 
As the proposition ‘ Devadatta is fat but does not dine at day ’ 
conveys a negative meaning in the first instance, but has a 
positive implication, "* He certainly takes a hearty meal at night, 
otherwise how could he be fat ?’ and as these two positive and 
negative judgments conveyed by a self-identical proposition do 
not offend against the law of contradiction, exactly so a word 
can occasion a positive and a negative concept, one by its denota¬ 
tive power and the other by implication. So the objection of 
BMmaha does not arise at all, as we, Buddhists, do not hold 
that a word denotes the negrtive idea first. The word has a 
meaning in the positive concept and the negative import is a 
resultant cognition. 1 

And this conceptual form is regarded as the universal in¬ 
forming and underlying all the individual members, because it 
is conceived to be the common factor of all perceived individuals. 
But this universal is but a conceptual construction and though 
not an objective entity it is regarded as such owing to the in¬ 
fluence of nescience inherent in every conscious subject. And 
this conceptual form is variously designated as * negation of the 
opposite ’ ( anyapoha ) by the Buddhist and as an objective uni¬ 
versal by the Realist. This universal is nothing but a conceptual 

1 bahyarthadhyavasayena pravrttaib pratibimbakam | 
utpadayati yene ’yam tena 'he 'ty apadiiyate I 
tasya ca pratibitnbasya gatav eva 'nugamyate I 

s&marthy&d anyavi61efo. 

divabhojanav&kyader iva ’sya ’pi phaladvayam I 
s&kp&t s&marthyato yasman n& ’nvayo vyatirekavan I 

T.8., <ls. 1017. 1019,1020. 
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construction and has no existence outside the subjective conscious¬ 
ness. And though it has no existence outside consciousness, 
it is fondly hypostatised as an objective category by the inherent 
illusory tendencies of the subject. But it is not an unfounded 
illusion for that, as the idea is remotely derived from an 
objective datum. The conceptual forms however are regarded 
as unreal fictions, because they are not objective facts with 
which they are supposed to be identical and so far as their 

objectivity is concerned, they are regarded as illusory fic¬ 
tions. Now a question is raised, ‘ Well, if there is no objective 
universal and all reals are self-enclosed and self-contained parti¬ 
culars, each distinct and different from the other, then how is it 
that they should give rise to a conceptual image, which is not 
particularistic in its reference but comprises all the discrete and 
distinct individuals in its fold ? And how agiin a common 
name is affixed to all the individuals and it should denote not 
thia or that individual, but all the individuals, possible and 
actual ? If an objective universal is postulated over and above 
the individuals, then such ideas and such verbal usage become 
intelligible and not otherwise.’ But the Buddhist answers 
that our ideas are not exact copies of external reality and 
it has been proved in the chapter on universals that ideas 
need not be contingent on corresponding objective realities at 
all. There is no impossibility in the fact that individuals, 
though discrete and distinct, should give rise to an identical 
concept. It is a matter of experience that some individuals, 

though distinct and different from one another, discharge an 
identical action and this uniform causal efficiency is the 
ground and raison d'etre of common appellation and common 
concept. The individual jars are each distinct and different, 
but they are labelled with a common name ‘ jar,’ because they 
possess a uniform causal efficiency with regard to drawing 
of water and the like. In the preceding chapter we have 
mentioned the case of medicinal herbs and minerals, as an 
instance in point as to how they are referred to by the common 
16 
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name of ‘purgative,’ though they have nothing in common. 
But a difficulty has been raised in this connexion: ‘ Well, there 
can b& no identical causal efficiency in different individuals. The 
drawing of water and the like which is discharged by the indi¬ 
vidual jars is not identical, but varies from individual to indivi¬ 
dual and the cognition of each such individual and of its action 
too is variable in each case. So the identical efficiency, on 
which you would base the conceptual thought, is an unfounded 
assumption.’ Yes, we reply. * The activity of individuals is 
variant in each case, nay, in each moment and its cognitions too 
are not identical. But still they possess the capacity for generat¬ 
ing an idea of an identity. It may be argued that this efficiency 
for identical conception too is not anything distinct from the 
individual entities and so the conceptual thought should also be 
variable in each case. And then there would be no ground for 
this identical concept and nomenclature. Yes, we admit the jus¬ 
tice of these objections ; but we do not base our position on the 
identity of the actions or of the cognitions. The actions and the 
cognitions are no doubt variant and have no nexus or identify 
between them. We do not rely on any such identity. We only 
speak of the. identical reference. The cognitions of individual 
jars, though different per sc in each and every case, still the 
determinate judgment, which follows in its trail, contains an 
invariable reference to an identity, though this identity is only 
an illusory construction from discrete particulars . 1 

Jayanta Bhatta, however, has put forward an elaborate 
contention against this interpretation of conceptual knowledge. 
Jayanta contends, “ Well, it is a dogmatic assertion that the 

1 T.8., 91s. 1034, 1086*37. Cf. yo ’sau pratyavamar£apratyayas 
tasya ’pi svalaksanabhedena bhidyamanatvad ekatvam asiddham. fcafcaS ca 
tasya ’py ekatvasiddhaye paratn ekakarapratyavamarsakaryam anusarato 
’navastha syat. tatag ca ’navasthitaikakaryataya na kvacid ekaSrutiniveialj 
siddhyet. nai ’tad astiyna' hi pratyavamarSapratyayasyai ’kakaryAtayai 
’katvam ucyate. kirh tarh>? ekarthadhyavasayitaya, Lena nil ’navastha 
ihavi?yati. T. S« P., p. 326. 
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conceDtual judgment ( vikalpa ), which arises in the trail of per¬ 
ceptual knowledge, should cognise only that negative aspect of 
the reality, which distinguishes it from dissimilar things and not 
the other side which distinguishes it from similars too. It may 
be contended that if the full individuality, exclusive of similar 
and dissimilar entities, is supposed to be cognised in the concep¬ 
tual knowledge too, then there would be nothing left to distin¬ 
guish it from the original perceptual experience and so the concep¬ 
tual knowledge will be reduced to an effete and ineffectual repeti¬ 
tion of the perceptual experience. But Jayanta says that this 
contingency is not to be avoided by the Realists, who think that 
the conceptual knowledge has a definite objective in the univer¬ 
sal. And even if it be regarded as a useless repetition of the 
perceptual experience, that need not be a deterrant barrier 
against this possibility. Because there is nothing repugnant 
in the fact that two cognitions should cognise one and the same 
thing. Our cognitions do not proceed with a view to necessity 
and they require no justification by utilitarian considerations. 
And this repetition should not be treated as a peg to hang this 
theory on. A man whose thirst has been satisfied may not have 
any use for a glass of ice-water, but that is no excuse that he 
should regard it as a piece of silver for that. We cannot be 
persuaded to believe that conceptual knowledge proceeds by 
halves, that it should take note of one aspect and not of the 
other. The negative side of the individual is not anything 
different from the individual itself and negation of simhars is as 
much a part of its essence as negation of dissimilars. Then why 
should there be any bias in favour of the latter aspect and the 
former should be ignored with contempt ? If however the full 
negativity is apprehended in the conceptual knowledge, all our 
knowledge will bo knowledge of particulars, but this will sound 
the death-knell of linguistic usage and inferential knowledge, 
which proceed on the knowledge of universal. And if the 
negation of opposites, from which the Buddhist works out 
the knowledge of universal, be an objective fact, it will only 
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reinstate the universal under another name. If the negation be 
traced to a subjective memory-impression ( vSsana ), then also 
the objective universal has got to be postulated, as memory is 
not an ultimate fact but presupposes - an original experience, 
which must have an objective datum as its cause So the novel 
interpretation of apoha of the later Buddhists, which sought to 
save the doctrine of Dignaga from the onslaughts of KumSrila, 
has not succeeded in finding for it a haven of peace and 
security.” 1 

J ayanta further contends that the reference to an identity, 
on which the Buddhist has sought to base the synthetic concep¬ 
tual knowledge is an ungrounded assumption. It may be con¬ 
tended that the content of conceptual knowledge which follows 
upon the perception of a black cow is not different from the 
content of another conceptual knowledge which follows upon the 
perception of a yellow cow and this identity of content of all 
conceptual cognitions is the ground of synthesis of distinct cogni¬ 
tions and of the particular individual objects referred to by 
it. But this argument of the Buddhist is more ingenious than 
convincing. The conceptual cognitions are distinct and 
separate one from the other, being momentary like the principle of 
consciousness from which it is not anywise distinct. As regards 
the contents of such conceptual cognitions, which are regarded 
as non-distinct in all such cognitions, we ask, is the content 
distinct from the cognitions or not ? If it is distinct, it is an 
objective universal with only a different name affixed to it, there 
being no reason to regard it as an unreal fiction. If however the 
content is not anywise distinct from the conceptual cognition, it 
should be different with different cognitions and so cannot be 
supposed to be identical, on the strength of which you would 
explain the synthetic reference of such cognitions. a 

i N.M., pp. 316-17. 

8 vikalpollikhyamanakarabhedanavagamad vikalp&natn aikyam 
yadfiam evai ’ka&ibaleyadisvalakijapadar^ananantarabbuva ’pi vikaipeno 
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These objections of Jayanta have been boldly and squarely 
faced by Ratnaklrti in his * Apohasiddhi ’ and they have been 
effectively refuted by him. The power of generating the idea of 
one universal, which is the content of conceptual cognitions, is 
certainly not distinct from the cognitions themselves and so an 
objective universal has no logical justification to be posited apart 
from and independent of the subjective ideation. The generative 
efficiency is non-distinct from the individual cognitions and as 
such cannot but vary with varying individual cognitions. Bui 
that does not detract from its invariable identical reference. If 
one thing is equally efficient with another thing, what is there to 
find fault with ? And what about your universals ? Does not 
one universal generate the self-same synthetic concept as another 
universal does, though they are distinct from one another and 
have no other universal underlying and synthesising them ? So 
our individuals, though particular and discrete, can with equal 
cogency be supposed to generate a selfsame concept without any 
gratuitous aid from an external universal, existing in and outside 
of them. The universals are all labelled by a common name, 
viz., as universal and because they lack another universal, they 
are on the same level with particularistic individuals, as univer* 
sals in relation to one another are no less particularistic than 
individuals. And if in spite of their particularistic character, 
there is no difficulty in the matter of their competency with 
regard to an identical concept and nomenclature, what earthly 
reason is there that a ghost of doubt should be raised with regard 

’llikhita ak&ro gaur iti tadrSam eva gopipcjla Q taradar4ananantarajanmana ’pi 

'ti vi?ayabhed5t tadaikyam uoynte.tad etad api na hrdayaAgamam 

abhidhiyate. vikalpas tavad vijfianak§apasvabhavatvad anyonyam bbinnS 
eva bhavanti—yas tu vikalpollikhita akaro ’nupalabhyaman^hedas tebhyo 
vyatirikto ’vyatirikto va. vyatirikta6 cet syat samanyam eve ’dam 
n&m&ntarego ’ktam bhavati. av&stavatvakrto videpa iti oen na, avastevatve 
yuktyabh&v&t. avyatiriktai oet sa Skaras tarhi vikalpasvarupavad bhidyata 
eve ’ti kathaiii tadaikyam katbaib va tadaikye bhinnan&m api datiananaib 
miirlkarapam avakalpate? N. M., pp. 814-16. 
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to particulars ? If lack of a universal underlying and informing 
the distinctive individuals be regarded as a condemnation, then 
the realistic universals should be equally condemned. 1 And the 
other objection of Jayanta,—that conceptual knowledge should 
take cognisance of the full individuality, with its twofold negative 
implication and not alone the negation of dissimilars as negation 
of similars, too, is as- much an integral part of the reality as the 
other negation, namely, of dissimilars,—is an objection which is 
neither fair nor worthwhile. The objection can be raised against 
the Naiyaijika too. It can be equally legitimately asked why 
should not the primal indeterminate cognition take note of the 
universal and if it is supposed to cognise the universal, then, why 
should it not be explicit like the determinate conceptual 
judgment ? If it is supposed that the explicit relational reference 
is due to the remembrance of name-relation, the Buddhist too can 
have recourse to the self-same explanation. The conceptual 
judgment is regarded as distinct from the perceptual experience 
not from any fear of repetition or lack of utilitarian value, but 
from the variation of contents. So Jqyanta’s censure and logical 
sermonisings are equally uncalled for. It may be asked, why 
this preference 7or one aspect of truth to the exclusion of the 
other ? Why this playing by halves ? Our answer is that there 
is no favouritism in our theory and-4f it savours of undeserved 
preference, it is the fault of human psychology and not of our 
theory. The idea of the universal does not arise in the primal 
sense-experience, because the conditions are lacking in it. When 
the primal sense-experience is reinforced by a memory of the 

1 nuou sSmanyapratyayajananasamarthyarh yady ekasm&t pipd&d 
abhinnam. tada vijatiyavyavpttaiii pipdantaram asamartham. atha bhin- 
nj6m, tadii tad^va samanyam, namui pararb vivada iti cat? abhinnai’va 
aa aaktib prativastu. yatha tv ekah SaktasvabhSvo bhavas tath& ’ny© 'pi 
bhavan kidpiaib domain uvahati ? yatha bhavatarh j&tir eka ’pi satuana- 
dhvapiprasavahetur any a ’pi svarupepai 'va j&tyantaraairapekfa, tatha 
’smftkara vyaktir api jatinirapek^S avarupenai ’va bhinnft betui?. A. 8., 
p. 18. 
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previous expeiience of another individual, then and then alone 
the concept of the universal arises in the mind. But this univer¬ 
sal is a hollow subjective creation and is not an objective reality, 
as supposed by the Realist. 1 We have thoroughly proved the 
worthlessness of the claims of these universal to being regarded as 
objective categories and the arguments need not be repeated 
here. 

Jayanta has contended that if the negation of opposites bo 
traced to a memory-impression, it would end in proving the 
existence-of objective universals, as memory presupposes an 
original experience and experience is impossible without 
an objective datum. But this is only an assumption based 
on analogy. The memory-impressions of universals etc., have 
an infinite past history and they cannot be assigned a definite 
beginning. So the objection does not touch our central position that 
universals are ideal constructions and not facts. And when we 
speak of words as denotative of universals, we mean nothing 
more than their efficiency for generating a conceptual image 
with its implicit negation of dissimilar entities and concepts. 2 
The conceptual contents are erroneously believed to be objective 
facts and this objective reference has proved a veritable snare 
for the Realists, who mistake the.false appearance for a reality. 
If however a word really denoted a living fact, then, all predica¬ 
tion would be unaccountable. The Realist holds that the subject 
and the predicate in a proposition are equated with objective facts, 
but this is opposed to reason. If the word * cow ’ really denoted 
an actually living cow, no predication about it* would be 
justifiable. In the proposition ‘ the cow exists,’ the predication 

1 yat punah samanyabh&ve sfimanyapratyayasya ’kasmikaivam uktam, 
tad ayuklam. yafcafi purvapipdadarianasmaranasahakaripa ’tiricyamanft 
vitefftpraiyayajanika satnagrl nirvifayarh samaoyavikalpatn utp&dayati. 
A. B., p. 12. 

* tatra Bumanyavacan& uKtafi tabda gha$adayab i 
vijatlyavyavaechinnapratibimbaikahetavah | 


T. 8., il 1088. 
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of ‘ existence ’ is redundant if it relates to a living cow actually 
in existence. Neither can 4 non-existence ’ be predicated, as that 
would involve a contradiction in terms. If the 4 cow ’ is supposed 
to refer to a cow not in existence, that too does not improve the 
situation, as affirmation of existence with reference to a non¬ 
existent cow would be a case of self-contradiction and denial of 
existence would involve a useless tautology. So the very fact of 
subject-predicate relation proves that words stand for conceptual 
fictions and not objective entities. 1 All reals are momentary 
point-instants, exclusive of all similar or dissimilar entities and 
there can be no relation between them. Nor can there be any 
split of the integer of reality into a quality and a substance. But 
linguistic usage proceeds on the assumption of such relations of 
synthesis and analysis, integration and division, which are not 
possible between two real objective facts. For instance, the word 
* forest * denotes a number of trees integrated into one whole, 
but in leality, the trees, individual by individual, are absolutely 
detached from one another and have no objective nexus between 
one and the other. Again when we speak of * 4 blue .flower, ’ 
the two things * blue ’ quality and the * flower ’ substance are 
understood to be distinct entities brought together. But in 
reality, the flower and the blue are one and the same thing, the 
division is only a conceptual construction without any factual 
basis. 3 Let alone the function of words in the r6le of subject 
and predicate, which proceeds on conceptual integration and 
division, even the direct import of words should be regarded as 
conceptual in character. Sometimes these concepts have a 

1 kid oa avalakfapatmani vaatuni v&oye aarv&tman& pratipatteb, 
vfdbinifedhayor ayogafci. tasya hi aadbh&ve ’at! ’fci vyartham, n& ’atl ’ty 
aaamartham. aaadbhave nastl ’ti vyartham. aati’ty aaamartham. aati 
o& 'atyftdipadaprayogah. A. 8., pp. 7-8. 

9 sairiarjyante na bhidyante evabo 'rth&h p&ramftrthik&h ■ 
rdpam ekam anekam oa te?u buddher upaplavah | 

T. S. P„ p. 228 under 1049. 
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remote bearing on objective reality being derived from it, but there 
are others which refer to a fiction or they are such as to relate to 
a fact and a fiction in the same fashion. Thus, the word ‘ blue ’ 
connotes a real fact, the word ‘ rabbit’s horn ’ refers to a fiction 
and such expressions as ‘ amorphous ’ are indefinite, being 
referable to a fact, viz., ‘consciousness’ and a fiction, e.g., ‘a 
rabbit’s horn.’ So the content of words should be regarded as 
conceptual constructions conjured up from the store of sub¬ 
conscious impressions deposited from beginningless time. 1 

The Realists have found a crux in this situation and have 
not been able to give a satisfactory explanation of this phenome¬ 
non consistently with their theory. Vacaspati and Jayanta 
Bhatfca hold that the connotation of a word is neither exclusively 
a universal nor exclusively a particular, but a particular as 
determined and qualified by a universal. But when pressed with 
the question, how can there be any predication of either existence 
Cfr non-existence with' reference to such concrete facts, which 
are supposed to be living objective facts, Vacaspati gives up 
his original position and adopts another view that words denote 
universals and, though eternal by nature, they are amenable to 
affirmation, or negation, being subsistent in an infinite number 
of individuals widely distributed in infinite space and time. So 
when existence is predicated, it means that the universal is 
related to a present individual and negation of existence only 
emphasises that the universal is related to a past or a future 
individual as opposed to a present, living individual. 2 Jayanta 

1 aaadivasanodbhutavikalpaparimsthitah | sabdarthas trividho 
dharrnl bhavabhavobhayasrayah I bhavaSrayo yatha nilam iti, abhavairayo 
yatha Saiavisapam iti. ubhayasrayo yatha amurtam iti, amurtam hi bhavati 
vij&anam bhavati oa saSavisanam. TSt. $L, p. 497. 

Cf. tasmao chabdapratibhasasya bahyarthabhavabhsvasadharapyam 
na tadvisayatarh ksamate. A. 8., p. 8. 

2 tasmaj jatimatyo vyaktayo vikalpanam 6 ab dan am ca gocarah. 

na oa dabdarthasya bhavabhavasadharanyam no ’papadyate. aa hi sva- 
rupato nitya ’pi dedakalaviprakirpanantavyaktyairayataya bhavabhuva- 

17 
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too observes that, as a word .primarily denotes exclusively a 
universal without any reference to its existence or non-existence, 
the fact of existence or non-existence is predicated of it to satisfy 
an intellectual demand and to emphasise its definitive existence. 
It may savour of repetition, but this repetition is necessary for 
the sake of emphasis. Fur instance, when we make a statement 
like this—‘ The jar is a jar and not a cloth,’ there is a repetition 
no doubt, but this repetition only emphasises the exclusive 
identity of the subject and so is.not unjustified. 1 

Eatnaklrti observes that Vacaspati here contradicts himself 
and apart from contradiction or surrender of his position, which is 
more or less a question of personal aberration, he has been forced 
to concede that a word cannot denote an ‘ individual ’ and also 
that predication is not competent to an individual and this is 
evident when he throws the entire weight upon the ‘ universal.’ 
And as these universals are conceptual fictions, he practically 
accepts the Buddhist position and even if they be regarded as ob¬ 
jective entities, predication of existence or non-existence is equally 
untenable with reference to these universals. When he says that 
the predication of existence means the relation of universal to a 
living individual, he only seeks to avoid the logical absurdity by 
a subterfuge. Existence or non-existence always relates to an 
individual, because individuals are alone possessed of practical 
efficiency and as such are alone amenable to predication. We 
can quote Jayanta Bhatta in this connexion to expose the fallacy 
of Vacaspati’s position. Jayanta observes that a universal is 

sadharap! bhavaty astinastisambandhayogya, vartamanavyaktisambandhita 
hi jater astita, atitanagatavyaktisamband hita ca nastita. 

Tat. tl., p. 487, A. 8., p. 8. 

1 sarvasya gaur ityadi6abdajanita»ya jfianasya 'titatvady anapekgya 
aamanyamatravisayatvad akahksanirakarapaya *sti nasti *ti padantaram 
prayujyamanam sambadhyate. niyatarupitanifaitanijarilpe vast uni vastvan- 
tarasya vyaracehedabandhanam isyafca eva ghafco ghata eva na pafa iti. 
N. M. ( p. 817. 
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neither an agent, nor possesses differences of sex, nor is it amen* 
able to numerical variation, but these are invariably the connota¬ 
tion of words and suffixes. So the universal cannot be supposed 
to be the denoted meaning of a word. 1 And the view, which 
takes the universal-in-individual to be the denotation of a word, 
is fully exposed to the objections advanced against the individual. 
If the individual be the meaning of a word, no matter whether 
qualified by a universal or not, the objections lying against 
the ‘ individual ’ will apply with full force against the theory. 

We have seen that the import of a word is primarily and 
naturally a conceptual construction and not an objective fact, 
whether individual or universal. This conceptual construction 
is however hypostatised as an objective reality by an inherent 
subjective illusion and this becomes the intended import of a 
word. It is affirmative in character and reference, but is charac¬ 
terised by the Buddhist philosopher in terms of negation on the 
ground of its logical negative implication. But the negation is 
only a logical pre-supposition and is not psychologically felt in 
the first presentation. Dignaga seems to be the first philo¬ 
sopher who promulgated this theory. Words have a synthetic 
and comprehensive import, but as particulars are alone real in 
Dignaga’s school of thought, and as particulars are absolutely 
distinct and discrete without any connecting link or nexus, the 
universal of the Realist was equated with a negative concept 
and words were held to denote this negative concept and not any 
positive fact. There are indications which warrant us to suppose 
that Dignaga put forward the theory of apoha as a pure negation 
without any positive reference and so his theory came in for 
ruthless animadversion first in the hands of Uddyotakara and 
then of Kuraftrila. 2 Kumarila dealt sledge-hammer blows and 
demolished the theory in toto. Later Buddhists, notably 

i .karakam lifigarh eaiikhya ca, na cai 4 tat tritayam pratipa- 

dikarthe jatav anveti, na jafcih karakam, na ca jateh sfcrlpurimapurhsaka- 
vibhago, na ca *Bya dvitvadiyoga tti. Ibid, p. 822. 

8 Vidv the footnote 1 , p. 188. 
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Santaraksita, gave altogether a new orientation to the theory and 
we find this position again attacked by Vacaspati and Jayanta 
Bhatta. Ratnaklrti came after Vacaspati Misra and refuted the 
objections advanced by Vacaspati and others and veered round 
to the old position of Dignaga. From the historical point of 
view, we may be justified in surmising three distinctive land¬ 
marks in the eventful career of the doctrine of apoha. (1) In the 
first place, apoha or anyapoha, as formulated by Dignaga, had its 
natural meaning ol pure negation, so far at least as its compre¬ 
hensive reference was concerned. It had no positive content or 
reference. (2) In the second place, ‘ apoha ’ was given 
altogether a new interpretation. Apoha was supposed to stand 
for a positive conceptual construction, a purely subjective idea, 
fondly objectified by the realistic bias of our psychological consti¬ 
tution. This realistic reference was traced to the working of 
previous sub-conscious impressions lying embedded in the sub¬ 
liminal region of consciousness from a beginningless time. 
But still it had a negative implication and this negative aspect, 
though not psychologically felt, was regarded to be the funda¬ 
mental keynote of verbal import. The universal of the Realist 
was demolished by a powerful dialectic and the subjective concept 
was ushered into existence to do duty for the objective universal. 
The negative character, though dethroned from the psychological 
sphere, was installed with all the pomp and paraphernalia of 
regal majesty in the domain of logic with all its sovereign rights 
restored. (3) In the third place, we find Ratnaklrti entering 
the arena with his subtle dialectic and forceful diction. He does 
not subscribe to the position of Santaraksita, who held that word 
conveyed a positive meaning in the first instance and a negative 
import by logical implication. There were some other Buddhist 
thinkers, we guess from the words of Ratnaklrti, who thought 
negation to be the primary meaning and the positive aspect of 
negation was supposed to be understood by a logical construction. 1 

1 Yat tu gob pratitau 'na tadatmu parutme ’ ti’samarthyat (Cf. praaa- 
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Ratnakirti differs from the latter theory also. He maintains 
like the Naiyayikas that the connotation of a word is a complex, 
being a conceptual image as qualified by a negation of the 
opposite entities. The meaning of a word is therefore neither 
purely positive nor purely negative with contrary logical implica¬ 
tion, but even psychologically a distinctive concept with the 
element of distinction or negation as a part of the felt content. 
The word * cow ’ is conventionally affixed to the distinctive 
cow-concept felt as divorced from not-cows. Though the 
negative element is not distinctly articulated in words it is 
there as a felt content none the less. Just as the concept 
of ‘ blue-lotus,’ to which the word ‘ indivara ’ is affixed by 
convention, is a complex of blue and lotus and the ‘ blue’ is felt 
as much as the ‘lotus’ in one sweep, so in the case of such ex¬ 
pression as ‘cow,’ which gives rise to a complex concept of ‘cow- 
as-distinct-from-non-cow.’ Here the non-cow is felt as much as 
the cow—the negative and the positive factor being present 
alike. Ratnakirti refuses to believe that the negation is under¬ 
stood by logical implication from the positive content or that the 
positive reference is a deduction from primary negation. If the 
negative aspect is not comprehended as a part and parcel of the 
verbal concept, we cannot explain the selective and exclusive 
character of the volitional activity following upon it. Why does 
the subject avoid the horse and address himself to the cow ‘when 
he is directed to tether a cow ? ’ This exclusion of non-cow and 
adoption of the cow is proof positive that the negative aspect of 
the concept is comprehended as much as the existential re¬ 
ference in the first conceptual knowledge generated by a verbal 
expression. 1 Ratnakirti thus restored .‘apoha’ (negation) to its 

jyaprat.isedho 'pi samarthyena pratlyate I na tadatma paratme ’ti, T.S., 
1013-14) apohah pa£can nisclyata iti vidhivadinam matam, anyapohapratitau 
va samarthyad anyapodho ’vadharyata iti pratisedhavadinam matam. 
A. S., p. 3. 

1 Ibid, pp. 3-4. ‘anyatha yadi 6abdad arthapratipattikalo kalito na 
parapohah, katham aoyapuriharena pravrttih. tato gam badhane ti 
codito ’ivadin api badhnlyat. ’ Ibid. 
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pristine position of psychologically felt content and rescued it 
from the logical domain, to which it was relegated by 
Sftntarak§ita. 

The attacks of Kumarila were therefore avoided and not 
returned, as the primary presentation was materially altered. 
But the fundamental position—that words do not convey any 
reference to an objective reality, particular or universal alike, and 
their pragmatic value is only vicarious and derivative—was 
neither abandoned nor abated by any Buddhist philosopher. The 
meaning of a word is a positive concept, which though subjective 
is hypostatised as an objective fact. And affirmative or negative 
predication does not really appertain to the concept, because the 
concept being a part of subjective consciousness is attested by 
self-intuition and as such cannot be negated. Moreover, it is 
not a subjective concept that is understood to be meant by a 
word, but something objective. But no predication again is 
competent to the objective reality, as the objective reality is not 
presented in the verbal cognition at all. What then does the 
predication relate to ? It does not of a certainty relate to the con¬ 
cept either logically or psychologically and the objective reality, 
too, logically speaking, is untouched by it. The answer is that all 
predication, affirmative or negative alike, refers to the concept 
psychologically felt as an objective fact—in other words, to the 
hypostatised concept. When the cow is said to exist, it only 
affirms this objectivity of the concept and the ‘ negative predica¬ 
tion only denies this supposed objectivity. In reality, however, 
a word has no meaning, but only a false meaning. 1 

Now a difficulty has been raised by Vacaspati Misra that if 
the external reality is not presented in the conceptual knowledge, 
then, how could such knowledge lead to the actual attainment 
of the reality by creating a volitional urge towards it ? Even the 
determinate conceptual knowledge, which follows upon sense- 
perception directly cognisant of the particular real, is not conversant 


1 Ibid, p. 18. 
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with the real because the real can be cognised by a non-relational 
experience alone. It may be supposed for the sake of argument 
that being immediately preceded by the primal simple ex¬ 
perience the conceptual knowledge seems to take cognisance of the 
reality as it is and hence the volitional urge follows upon it. But 
this supposition, too, is precluded in the case of verbal knowledge 
because it does not necessarily follow upon a perceptual cognition. 
It cannot be supposed that the conceptual image is not felt to 
be distinct from an objective reality and so comes to be regarded 
as identical with it and the volitional activity therefore follows as 
a matter of course. The fact is that mere non-cognition of dis¬ 
tinction cannot originate a confusion of identity, far less a 
volitional urge. The conceptual image is not felt as distinct not 
only from the objective reality relevant to it, but from the whole 
world of reality as well. So if non-apprehension of distinction 
be supposed to have a bearing upon volitional activity, then 
the activity need not be selective and exclusive in character. It 
could lead to activity in any direction and towards any object. If 
however conceptual knowledge, whether following upon percep¬ 
tual experience or not, be supposed to take note of the objective 
reality as it is, then there is no room for confusion of activity or 
for inactivity, which is inevitable in the Buddhist theory. 1 

Ratnaklrti accepts the challenge of Vacaspati and assures 
us that there is no difficulty whatsoever in the Buddhist theory of 
conceptual knowledge ( adhyavasaya ). Though the objective 
reality is not presented as a datum in the conceptual knowledge, 
still it is a reality which is conceived and this conception of 
reality means that the volitional activity is directed towards it. 
Well, the crux of the problem lies in this, how can there be any 
volitional urge towards an object not directly felt in experience ? 
Even if it is conceded that the conceptual image is not differen¬ 
tiated from the objective reality, this non-differentiation cannot be 
the cause of any activity, it being purely privative in character. 


' Tat. tl., pp. 488-90, N. M., p. 317. 
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It could inspire activity only if the concept and the reality were 
identified, but this false identification even is possible only if the 
two factors are present; and if the reality is actually felt in the 
conceptual knowledge, then this identification need not be pos¬ 
tulated, as the felt reality can inspire the activity and identifica¬ 
tion would be useless. So the explanation of Dharmaklrti that 
activity is inspired by a false identification of a concept with a 
fact falls to the ground, even if 1 identification is interpreted 
as non-cognition of difference. 1 Ratnaklrti however argues that 
though the objective reality, which is aimed at by the volitional 
activity, is not presented to the conceptual knowledge, the mere 
fact of non-presentation does not put it on a level with the whole 
world of unpresented data. There is this distinction—that one 
is aimed at by a volitional activity and others are ignored. There 
is no room for confusion even, because a conceptual thought has a 
distinctive structure and a distinctive capacity, being generated 
by a definitive collocation of causes and conditions and so the 
concept of water inspires activity towards water alone and not to 
horse and the like, though both are equally unpresented data. 
The concept of water has a bearing upon water alone just as 
smoke has a bearing upon fire. You cannot question, why should 
it be so and not otherwise? Nature does not permit of any such 
curiosity and keeps her ultimate secrets hidden from the limited 
understanding of man. Whom would you reprove that fire only 
burns and not the sky ? We do not say that there is 
any identification between a concept and a fact on the 
ground of their similarity and so the rebuke does not touch 
us. How does then the volitional activity arise regarding an 
external fact, though not presented to the mind ? The answer is 
that the relevant memory-impression, when it is fully matured 

1 idath tad ekikaranam ahur drygavikalpayor bhedo yan na grhyate, 
na punar bhinnayor "abhedadhyavasaya ekikaranam isyate. drgyakalpavi- 
bhagajfto loko bahyam tu manyate. N. M., p. 308. 
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and stimulated, springs up as a conceptual image and this con¬ 
ceptual image inspires activity towards the outer object by virtue 
of an inherent power, though there is no factual relation between 
the two. It is an illusory relation, but it has a remote bearing 
upon the objective fact, being conditioned by it at some stage of 
experience. Conceptual knowledge, though false qua its objec¬ 
tive reference, leads to the actual attainment of the object and in 
respect of pragmatic value it can be equated with such ‘ working 
errors’ as perception of the jewel’s light misconstrued as the per¬ 
ception of the jewel itself. In verbal Knowledge tou what is im¬ 
mediately present to the subjective consciousness is but a concep¬ 
tual image, but this is misjudged to be the objective reality. If 
pragmatic satisfaction be regarded as the adequate measure of 
truth, verbal concepts can be taken to be true. But as the test 
of truth is uot pragmatic satisfaction alone, but correspondence 
and consistency of fact and knowledge and as pragmatic success is 
only symptomatic of such truth, conceptual knowledge is regarded 
as false knowledge as it lacks the said correspondence and 
consistency. 1 

We have seen that the exact connotation of a word .is not 
grounded in an objective reality. A word only generates a con¬ 
ceptual image in the mind of the subject and this conceptual 
image is hypostatised as an external fact. But as a concept even 
is possessed of a definitive content, it is naturally demarcated 
from other concepts and this negative aspect is regarded as 
constitutive of its individuality and significance. Though opinions 
differ about the exact position of the negative content as to 
whether it is a part of the felt content or a deduction from the 
positive meaning, there is no difference whatsoever about the fact 
that the connotation of a word is a concept, subjective in fact 
though objective in reference. Though Dignaga did not expressly 

1 pratibhasaS ca sabdartha ity ahus tattvacintakah I 

tattvataS ea na 6abdanarii vacyam asti ’ti sadbitam I T. S., 61. 

1078-79. 
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declare that by the negative import of words he meant only 
subjective concepts and though he expressly denied that word had 
a positive meaning, 1 and Uddyotakara was acquainted only 
with this theory of pure negation as verbal import, the theory was 
revised at not a distant date and the conceptual character of the 
word-import with negative implication was emphasised. KumSrila 
refers to this conceptual image being regarded by certain thinkers 
as the verbal connotation and Kamala?Ila expressly states that the 
view in question was of some other thinkers. 2 * * * * * * 9 Whatever may be 
the case, later Buddhists have invariably declared that the verbal 
import is a conceptual construction and not an objective fact. Now 
the question arises, if the meaning be only a subjective concept, 
then how could it be communicable to one another ? The concept of 
one is not the concept of another and so cannot be known by any 
two persons, simply because concepts and ideas are not amenable to 
perception by a different subject. How could then verbal conven¬ 
tion be apprehended with regard to these concepts, simply 
because no two persons can have the same concept and even if it 
be possible, there is no means of knowing that the concept of 
one is possessed by another ? SSntaraksita replies that the 
difficulty would have been actually in urmountable if the con¬ 
ceptual image was confined within its limits and had not 

1 Kamala6ila raises the doubt that if word had a positive meaning 

then, why did the author (Dignaga) deny this positive connotation in the 

Hetumukha? Santaraksita saves the situation by declaring that the 

Master denied positive import on the ground that word had not, from the 
logical standpoint, any reference to an objective reality and not that he 
meant negation to be the direct import. ‘ katbam tarhi Hetumukhe 

laksanakarepa ‘asambhavo vidher’ ity uktam?.‘asambhavo vidher uktah 

samanyaderasambhavat I 6abdanathcavikalpaoam vastuto ’visayatvatah’ I 

T. 8., 61. 1097. 

Pafij., p. 889. 

9 ye tv ahur vikalpapratibimbakam eva sarva6abd&nam arthas tad 
eva ca ’bhidhiyate vyavacchidayata iti co 'cyata iti tSn prati ’dam aha’ 
jfl&nakaranisedhac ca na’ 'ntarartho ’bhidhiyate.’ 

T. 8. P., p. 313. 8. V., p. 605, 61. 145. 
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extra-subjective reference. Though in reality the speaker and the 
bearer are conversant with what is their private possession, 
both of them think that they understand the objective reality, and 
the cause of illusion being similar in both, there is no difficulty 
in intercommunication, just as two persons suffering from 
ophthalmia see two moons and when one communicates his experi¬ 
ence to the other, his word is believed to refer to an actual 
fact. Language is therefore a convenient instrument for 
communication of concepts, which however are fictitious repre¬ 
sentatives of reality. 1 

1 T. S., 61s. 1210-11, and the Paflj. thereunder. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Soul-theory of the Nyaya-Vaisesika School 

The philosophers of this school postulate the existence of a 
soul-entity, which is eternal and ubiquitous like space and though 
unconscious in itself is the background and support of thinking, 
feeling and willing. The soul, though unconscious in and by 
itself, develops consciousness when acted upon by the sense-object 
contact, which in its turn is brought about and determined by 
an unseen destiny operating in the soul. Thus, though eternal, 
it comes to discharge the function of an agent, when it develops 
cognitive and volitional activity and is again looked upon as an 
enjoyer, when it experiences pleasure and pain. And it is 
regarded as undergoing a birth, when it comes to be invested 
with a physical system, in which a new order of cognitive and 
volitional experiences is exercised by it. The dissolution of a 
present physical system with its corresponding psychical complex 
is regarded as death. And any injury done to the physical 
system is construed as an injury to the self, connected with it. 
Thus the soul or self, though distinct and eternal and as such not 
subject to origination or decay, comes to possess all these various 
processes, when it is associated with a psycho-physical organism 
and this association is brought about and determined by an unseen' 
destiny, i.e., merit and demerit, acquired through previous 
actions. 1 

Now there is no difference of opinion between the Buddhists 
and the Nyaya-VaiSesika school of thinkers that consciousness is 
a distinct principle apart from the physical system and the organs 
of sense. But the Buddhist demurs to accept the position that 

1 sadt hasya manoyogr dharmadbartnabhisatkytalj- T.S., 175. Vide 
T.S., 171-176. 
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this thinking principle is something different and distinct from 
the states of consciousness and as such is an eternal vei ity, which 
owns the psychical processes that occur therein. The Buddhist 
also denies that this thinking principle or the sell is an all- 
pervading substance ( vibhu ). Thus the theory of soul of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika school postulates three things that the self is 
something distinct from the passing psychical states, of which 
it is a substratum or receptacle ; secondly, thai this self is an 
eternal, unchanging verity; thirdly, that it is all-pervading 
(vibhu) like space (aka$a). The Buddhist denies all these-three 
assumptions and we propose to examine the arguments, both for 
and against this theory, as advanced by the respective schools 

The Vaise^ika’s arguments can be summed up as follows :— 

(1) There must be a separate and distinct soul-entity, 
standing behind the psychical phenomena, which are cognised by 
it. A cognition has got to be perceived in its turn like other 
objects and this cogniser must be the ‘ self,’ that cognises the 
different cognitions which form the sumtotal of our life of 
experience. 

(2) Our cognitions, feelings and conations, being either 
products or actions must inhere in some substratum like colour 
produced by heat, which is seen to inhere in a substratum, say, 
a jug. If the cognition is looked upon as an action, it also must 
have a supporting base like the action of cutting and that wherein 
it inheres is the self. 1 

(3) The fact that our different cognitions are all referred to 
and held together by a common ego-principle, which is the unify¬ 
ing factor of these varying states, shows that there is a distinct 
category, viz., the self. Unless a common unifying principle is 

1 jfianam kvacid afaitarii kriyatvac chidi-kriyuvat, yatre ’dam a&ritam 
sa atma. N. K., p. 71. 

AIbo, icchadayaS’ oa sarve’ pi kvacid etc samadritab I vaatutve sati 
karyatvad rupavat sa ca nab puman I T.B., 178. 
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postulated, the different cognitions would fall asunder, and the 
fact that these discrete, successive psychical facts are synthesised 
in a subjective experience-whole proves the existence of an in 

dependent soul, which owns them up. 1 2 

(4) The fact that a totally distinct word such as ‘ self ’ or 
‘ soul ’ has to be employed for denoting * self,’ which has nothing 
to do with the accepted synonyms of * intellect,’ ‘understanding,’ 

‘ sense organs ’ and the like, proves that the self is a distinct 
principle which is not covered by the expressions denoting 
varying psychical facts and the like. 

(5) The self must be postulated to account for the exercise 
of vital functions by a physical body. If there be no self in the 
living organism, it will be like a lifeless body as dead and 
unconscious as a jug or a plate. 

The last three arguments have been put forward by Uddyota- 
kara in support of the soul as a distinct entity. 

PraSastapada in his Padarthadharma-sangrahu and Sridhara 
in his Nyayakandali have also advanced elaborate arguments in 
support of the existence of a self as the basio support of the 
psychical and vital activities. The arguments are summed up 
as follows:— 

(1) There must be an operator to guide and operate the 
sense-organs, which are so many instruments of knowledge like 
ordinary instruments. And as instruments have no autonomous 
activity« these sense-organs must have an intelligent operator, 
which is the self. 

(2) The different cognitions of sound, smell and the like 
must have a cognising subject, who will possess them and exercise 
them. 

* 

1 Dev.adattasya ruparasagandhaspariapratyaya ekanekanimitta, mayeti 
pratyayena pratisandhiyamanatvSt. pratisandbanaib ptmar tnaya drstarii 

mays srutam ity evam-adlnam.ekajflStmimittatvena gha tanam . 

.sarvatha pratisandbanam ucyate yad ekam artharii nimittikrtya pratya- 

yanam sambandhanam.’ T. B. P., p. 81. 
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(3) Our physical activities are planned and directed by an 
intelligent agent with a view to acquisition of what is good and 
avoidance of \a hat is evil. Without an active, intelligent guide 
these activities will occur haphazardly and will fail to express a 
well-regulated, teleological plan, which we find in a living 
organism. 

(4) The vital activities of a physical organism, which mani¬ 
fests growth and development and the capacity for healing wounds 
and abrasions, point to the existence of an intelligent owner, who 
improves and repairs his tenement. 

(5) From the contact of the mind with the sense-organs, 
which occurs at regular and stated intervals, we can infer the 
existence of an intelligent, active self, who moves them and 
connects them with the desired object. 

(0) The unity of this conscious subject is established by the 
fact that after the visual perception of the colour and form of an 
object, there often arises in the mind a desire to experience the 
taste of it. This proves that the agent, who sees the colou , is 
the same as that once enjoyed the taste of it. So the elf 
cognising through the two sense-organs has been compared to a 
spectator, who sees through two windows. And this common 
subject of two different cognitions cannot be the sense-organs, 
even granting that they are intelligent. Because each of the 
sense-organs would perceive separately only the taste or the 
colour, for which it is competent and the integration of the 
diverse items of experience in a separate judgment would be left 
unaccounted for. 

(7) Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and effort are so many 
qualities and always associated with an ego-consciousness as in 
the expressions, * I am pleased,’ * I am pained ’ and the like. 
And as this ‘ ego-consciousness ’ cannot refer to the body or the 
sense-organs or the mind, it must be taken to relate to a 
permanent substratum, viz., the self. 

These arguments, it is apparent, stress three points, 
viz,, the synthetic unity of our conscious life ; secondly, 
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the teleological character of our physical, biological and psycho¬ 
logical activities ; thirdly, that these activities, being of the 
nature of qualities and actions, must inhere in a substratum. 

As regards the two other characteristics of the self, viz., 
permanence and ubiquity, Aviddhakarna, an older Naiyayika, 
has put forward the following arguments : — 

(1) All the different cognitions beginning with the first 
cognition of the new-born baby must be held to be cognised 
by a common subject, because they are regarded as cognitions 
of a particular subject. This shows that the subject must be 
a permanent unitary principle, cognising as it does the different 
cognitions occurring at various periods of time. 

(2) All objects, existing far or near, must be connected with 
my ‘ self ' like my body, because they are corporeal. This shows 
that the self must be ubiquitous. 

The ubiquity of the ‘ Self ’ has been proved by Sridhara in 
his Nyayakandali by the following arguments : 

‘ The ubiquity of the self can be inferred from the upward 
flaming of fire and the slanting motion of wind. These 
motions are certainly caused by an unseen destiny (merit and 
demerit) and this destiny cannot be operative, unless it is 
directly connected wiih the substances (fire and wind), which 

are the receptacle of these actions.Nor is it possible for the 

unseen destiny, which inheres in the soul, to be connected 
with other substances unless they are connected with the soul, 
which is its substratum. This proves that the soul is all- 
pervading, because it is connected with all material substances. 

But it may be objected that the upward motion of fire is 
due to its nature and not to any unseen destiny. But what 
is this precious nature ? Is it the distinctive individuality 
of fire ( vahnitva ) or its burning power or its particular colour ? 
If it were any one of these, we could expect this character in 
the red-hot iron also. If it be supposed to consist in the fact of its 
being produced from a particular fuel, we would not find this 
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in lightning and the like, which are independent of any fuel. 
If as a last resort it is supposed to be something supersensuous, 
which being present in some cases of fire, produces the upward 
flaming in them, then why should you refuse to regard it as 
a quality of the self, particularly when it is supported by the 
following argument: An action, which is not caused by gravity, 
fluidity or velocity, is produced by a specific quality of the 
self, as the movement of the hand is effected by an effort of the 
self. And as regards the upward flaming and slanting motion 
of the fire and wind respectively, they cannot be set down to 
the agency of gravity and the like, as they are absent in the 
substances concerned and as they would on the contrary produce 
other results. So these should be regarded as effected by a 
specific quality of the self and this would be impossible unless 
the self is ubiquitous so that it can be connected with all material 
substances . 1 

Now after having summed up the arguments of the 
Nyaya-Vai§esika school, we propose to give the Buddhist 
position particularly on the points raised by the former. 

The first argument that our cognitions are cognised by a 
distinct cogniser does not affect our (Buddhist s) position as we 
too admit that the omniscient saint or even a thought-reader 
pan cognise the cognitions and feelings of another person. But 
if the argument seeks to make out that the cognitions as such 
have to be cognised by a distinct principle before they can be 
operative, we agree to differ, because we maintain that all cogni¬ 
tions are self-revelatory and self-cognisant and as such do 
not stand in need of a second cogniser to illumine them. Not 
alone the cognitions of another person, which are independent 
of such extraneous illumination from a foreign subject, 
but even our own cognitions are self-revealing. We do not 
see what particular purpose will be served by this gratuitous 
assumption of an independent knowing subject. On the other 

l Vide Nyiyakandali, p. 88. 
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hand it introduces logical complications. Certainly a cognition, 
which is umevealed and unillumined by itself, cannot reveal the 
object. It would be tantamount to holding that a candle, 
unlighted and unillumined in itself, will make other objects 
visible. And if for the illumination of the primary cognition, a 
second cognition is requisitioned, this * second ’ again will 
require a third exactly like the first, as it equally lacks original 
light and so on to infinity. The result will be that no knowledge 
will be possible. If to avoid this difficulty it is supposed that 
some ultimate cognition will be self-illumined, then the whole 
argument will fall down like a house of cards. If one cognition 
can be independent of the aid of a foreign subject as the supplier 
of its light, all cognitions should be certified to be so independent. 
If however the ultimate cognition is supposed to be unillumined 
like the first it will be equally inoperative. 

The Nyaija theory of perception maintains that when sense- 
object contact takes place, the object becomes revealed, and in this, 
sense-perception itself remains uncognised, which, however, is 
cognised by a separate mental perception You cannot formulate 
the proposition that the cause of the cognition concerned should 
be also cognised, as we see that this rule breaks down in the case 
of the sense-organ, which is universally admitted to be the 
cause of sense-perception, as sense-organs operate though un¬ 
cognised. But this is a case of false analogy. The sense- 
organ cannot be regarded to cause the revelation of the object, 
it is the cognition concerned that reveals it. And the question is 
how can a cognition, though unrevealed in itself, reveal a foreign 
object ? We do not see any such instance. The light of the 
candle reveals other objects, only when it shines and reveals itself. 
If it were otherwise, we could expect the light to reveal other 
objects, even when it be hidden under a cover. So a cognition, 
which is believed to reveal other objects that come within its 
range, cannot be uncognised. The objection that the same thing 
cannot be the subject and the object, the revealer and the 
revealed of the same action, is also baseless. Because, the 
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nature of cognition is to shine and this means self-revelation. 
So we see there is no force in the contention of the Naiijayika 
that a cognition has got to be cognised by a cogniser, and this 
cogniser will be the self (Atman). 

The argument that cognitions, being of the nature of either 
products or actions must have a supporting base has no force 
either. If by this supporting base it is meant that these 
cognitions must have a cause of their own, it does not affect our 
position. We also admit that a cognition is produced by the 
combination of four causes. 1 If however it is meant that these 
must have a substratum or a receptacle, it will be an idle hypo¬ 
thesis, because these cognitions are not gravitating objects like 
plums and the like, which would fall asunder unless there were a 
receptacle to hold them together. 

The next argument that our cognitions are not discrete 
elements but are synthesised by reference to an ego-principle and 
thijs ego-principle is the ‘ self ’ is not conclusive enough. This 
synthesis and unification is due to a false abstraction and cannot 
be made the ground of a philosophical argument. That this 
idea of unity of consciousness is an illusion will be fully 
explained hereafter. If the different cognitions be held to be the 
products or states of an eternal ego-principle, the sequence of these 
states will be unaccountable. The cause of cognitions being 
eternally present, there is no reason why these cognitions should 
not take place all at once. Certainly an eternal principle cannot 
stand in necessity of other factors, because being eternal, it can¬ 
not be subject to any supplementation or detraction that may be 
occasioned by external auxiliaries. 

Furthermore, it has been argued that the very fact that 
altogether a new and a distinct word is employed to designate 
the self is indicative of the self as a distinct category, which can- 

1 For an account of this fourfold cause see the chapter on " The 
BuddhiBt theory of ‘Causal’ factors in Perception, ” Part H, Caturbhii 
cittacnitta hi ’ti vacanat, T.S.P., p. 84. 
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not be subsumed under any psychical or physical phenomenon. 
But we do not see much force in this argument of nomenclature. 
Names are fictions, pure and simple; and the identity of 
designation cannot be seriously put forward as an argument for 
the identity of the thing designated. Sometimes distinct objects 
are designated by an identical name in view of their identical or 
similar practical efficiency. Thus, myrobalan, sodibic^rbonate, 
and magnesium salts are all designated by the common name of 
‘ purgative;’ but no body is ever deluded into regarding them as. 
identical. So also the self in question is nothing but a particular 
conscious state, as qualified by the impression of unity due to the 
similarity of the conscious units. Nor do we think that the self 
cannot be subsumed under any one of the psychical phenomena, 
because the self is nothing but a conscious state modi¬ 
fied by ego-consciousness, which is an illusory idea. Moreover, 
we shall prove in our Chapter on Perception that words are mere 
symbols and have nothing to do with reality as such. The mean¬ 
ings of words are determined by convention and convention is 
nothing but an arbitrary agreement, dependent entirely upon the 
wish of the persons concerned. 

As regards the inference of the existence of the self from the 
vital functions, we need only observe that it proves nothing. If 
there were any established relation between the self and vital 
functions, the absence of the self might entail the absence of the 
latter. But so long as this relation is not established, the argu¬ 
ment is inconclusive, proving neither one nor the other. Let us 
consider the nature of the relation that may subsist between the 
self and vitality. This relation may be either identity of essence 
or causality. It is not identity of essence, to be sure, as the self 
is conceded to be eternal and ubiquitous, while vitality is exactly the 
reverse of these. Nor can the self be regarded as the cause of 
vital functions, as in that case the cause being eternally present, 
the effect, viz. vital functions, will invariably and eternally follow. 
And the argument that desire, aversion, effort, pleasure, pain 
and cognition are the properties of the self and as such indicate 
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the existence of the self is equally hollow. How can these 
psychical phenomena be indicative of the existence of the self, 
unless they are proved to have mutual relation? And this rela¬ 
tion, we have seen in the case of vital functions, can neither be 
identity nor causality. So one cannot be indicative of the other. 
These psychical phenomena arc not identical with the self, as 
they are regarded as the attributes of the latter. Nor can they 
be supposed to be causally related, as in that case they will emerge 
invariably and all at once, as the cause in the shape of the self is 
present intact, being eternal. Nor can the successive appearance 
of auxiliaries be held responsible for the successive emergence of 
these phenomena. Because an eternal cause can have no 
necessity for auxiliaries,, as they can have no effect upon it. So 
these arguments of quality and substratum have no substance and 
they prove nothing. As regards the teleological argument of 
Prasastapada, it is also not worth much. The teleological plan 
can prove the existence of an unseen destiny and this unseen 
destiny is admitted by the Buddhist also. 

As regards the two other characters of the Self, viz., ubiquity 
and eternality, they need not require any refutation, as the . very 
self of which they are regarded as characteristics, has been 
proved to be an illusion. Certainly no body cares to prove 
either existence or non-existence of the beauty of a barren 
woman’s son. 

Uddyotakara, Bhavivikta and Srldhara 1 on the other hand 
maintain that the self (atma) is an object of direct perception.. 
The ego is directly perceived by means of the mind and this ego 
is the Self. But this is evidently a piece of misconception. The 
ego cannot stand for the self as conceived by Kanada and 

1 Vide T. S. P., p. 90 and Nyayakandali, p. 71. anyair ityadinu punar 
apy Uddyotakara-Bhaviviktader matam a&apkate. T. S. P. “ yady apy 
atma 'ham mame’ti svakarmoparjitakayakarafia-sambandhopadhikrta. 
kartrtva-svamitva-rupa-sambhinno manasa sariivedyate, tathapy atra 
apratyakgatvavacoyuktir bahyendriyabhiprayena. ” N. K., p. 71. 
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Aksapada who hold that the self is eternal and ubiquitous. Cer¬ 
tainly the'ubiquity and eternity of the self are not cognised in the 
ego-consciousness. On the other hand, the ego*consciousness is 
always mixed up with physical attributes as in the expressions 
‘Iam fat/ ‘I am fair’, ‘I am confined in this room’ etc. Certainly 
these attributes which are mixed up with the ego can never 
pertain to the self, as in that case the self will be of limited 
dimension and impermanent like the body. And such usages 
cannot be regarded as figurative expressions, as there is no in¬ 
compatibility of the primary sense experienced by us. Nor can 
such expressions as 'my body’ and the like be put forward as 
proof of the ego as a distinct and a separate entity from the 
body. Because, even such usages as ‘my soul’ are also not rare. 
So the idea of the self as something distinct from the body 
cannot be derived from direct intuition of the ego, which is never 
dissociated from the body. 

Saftkara and Vacaspati Misra in the Sariraka-bhasya and the 
Bhamatl respectively have proved that the expressions‘I am 
fair,’ ‘I am fat’ and the like are natural expressions and cannot 
be held to be figurative. Figurative usages are possible only 
when there is a knowledge of the difference of the primary and 
the secondary meanings, as in the expression ‘The boy is a lion.’ 
But there is no such idea of the ego, as distinguished and disen¬ 
tangled from bodily attributes. The expressions ‘my body’ and 
the like on the contrary should be regarded as figurative, as ego- 
consciousness can never be dissociated from physical attributes. 
This is proved by the fact that even the man, who - uses such 
expressions as ‘my body,’ points .vith his finger to his own 
body, when questioned about his identity. Were the self an 
object of direct perception, there could arise no dispute about its 
existence. 

It may be contended that the existence of the self is a mat¬ 
ter of positive proof, the dispute arises only with reference to its 
real nature, just as in the case of perception, though the blue is 
perceived* its momentary character is disputed. But the analogy 
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is not on all fours. The momentariness is not certified as known 
by the determinate perception and so arises the dispute. But the 
self is certified as known by a determinate perception on your 
own showing and there can be no false imposition regarding an 
object, which is known by a deliberate determinate cognition. So 
it must be admitted that the self as conceived by the Nyaya- 
VaUesika school is an abstract idea and is not supported by per¬ 
ceptual or inferential evidence. 

The conclusion therefore is irresistible that the different acts 
of feeling, willing and knowing, emerging as they do in success¬ 
ion, do not relate to a permanent self but are self-subsistent. 
Were it otherwise, these would arise simultaneously and all at 
once as the cause is present intact. The momentary character and 
selflessness of our internal conscious life can be inferred exactly 
like those of external phenomena from their existence, as exis¬ 
tence means causal efficiency and the latter is impossible in a 
permanent substratum. The self as an eternal principle proves 
to be an illusory myth, conjured up by the false ideas of the here¬ 
tical thinkers. 

Uddyotakara has raised a difficulty, which is more linguis¬ 
tic than philosophical, that negation of the soul or the self is 
impossible without ah implict affirmation of its existence. But 
the Buddhist rejoins that the objection is futile. That material 
objects like pots and plates are without any animating principle 
in them is the proposition of the Naiyayika. So soul¬ 
lessness is not an unknown idea and the Buddhist only affirms 
this fact of soullessness of all phenomena on the analogy of pots 
and plates. Whatever exists is momentary and is governed by 
the law of causation. So the self as an eternal category outside 
the range of causation is nothing but an illusion. Moreover, 
the contention that negation presupposes previous affirmation is 
to be accepted with a qualification. If this previous affirmation be 
intepreted as an evidence of its real existence, we enter our em¬ 
phatic protest, because a thing existing as a verity, cannot be 
non-existent, which is the implication of negation. Only an 
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unreal fiction, supposed to be existent, is capable of being negat¬ 
ed. Even when we negate the existence of a pen in a particular 
place and time we negate not the objective reality but only a 
conceptual fact, falsely imagined as a real object. So when we 
deny the self or the soul, we deny it in the-sense of a false idea 
fondly believed to be an objective fact. Furthermore, the con¬ 
ception of atman (the self) is logically absurd. The soul is 
posited to function as the background of the psychical complex, 
the manifold of feeling, willing and knowing, which are supposed 
to be produced in the self by the action of twofold, threefold or 
fourfold contact ( catusfaya-sannikarsa ), 1 as the case may be. 
Now, unless these psychical phenomena are related to the self, 
the self cannot be regarded as a necessary condition of knowledge. 
And how can these psychical facts be related to the self, unless 
they enter into the constitution of the self and become identified 
with it ? If they are identified, the self will be a transitory 
event like the cognition. If however the cognition remains 
distinct, it will not be related and the self need not be posited as 
a condition of it. Likewise, pleasure and pain are looked upon 
as qualities of the self; but being transitory modifications they 
cannot belong to the self and if they could belong to it, then 
the self being modifiable would become non-eternal. The 
explanation of Srldhara that the emergence and disappearance of 
pleasure and pain do not affect the real nature of the self and so 
there is no incongruity about it is only a pious hope and has no 


1 PraSastapada speaks of fourfold contact as a necessary condition of 
sense-perception. This fourfold contact is the contact of the soul, the mind, 
the sense-organ and the object. Vide Padariha-dharmasahgraha, p. 130 
and the Ny&yakandali, antarepa 'tmamanabsaihyogam, manaindriyasaih- 
yogam indriyartha-samyogam ca pratyaksabhavao catusjiay asann ikargafr 
karapam. p 189. ‘ As sense-perception is not possible without the contact 

of the self with the mind, of the mind with the sense-organ, of the sense- 
organ with the object, fourfold contact is the cause thereof.’ 
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logic in its support . 1 These qualities will either belong or not 
belong to the self. On the first alternative, the self cannot but be a 
fluxional entity like pleasure and pain ; on the second alternative, 
the hypothesis of a self as the ground and condition of the 
psychical manifold will be absolutely unnecessary. 


1 “oanu sukham duhkham ce ’mau vikaruv iti nityasya atmano na 
sambhavatah, bhavata£ cet so'pi carmavad anityah syat ; na. tayor utpada- 
vinaSabhyam tadanyasya'fcmanah svarupapracyuter abhavat. nityasya fc ; 
svarupavina6ah svarupantarotpadaS ca vikaro ne 'syate, gunanivrfctir gunan- 
tarotpada6 ca ’viruddha eva.” N,K. p. 85. 

20 



CHAPTER IX 


The MImImsa Theory of Soul 

The Mimaihsaka philosopher conceives the self ( atman ) as 
an eternal, continuous principle of the nature of pure conscious¬ 
ness, and as self-subsisting and self-revealing like light . 1 But 
as the self is not anything distinct from the faculty of intellect 
( buddhi ), as the Sankhya school affirms, it is held to be a dyna¬ 
mic principle incessantly changing with the change of states, 
yet maintaining its identity intact through all its diverse stages 
of transition. The dual character of change and continuity is not 
incongruous in the least, as it is observed in the case of a serpent, 
which remains identical in the midst of its various changes of 
posture. The serpent remains a serpent, whether it is coiled 
or erect or extends itself. Likewise the self remains the self 
as consciousness unmodified through all the different states of 
pleasure or pain, which happen to it in its career through metem¬ 
psychosis. It neither totally disappears with any of its passing 
states, as the Buddhists hold, nor does it remain absolutely un¬ 
modified, as the Naiyayikas would have us believe. In the 
Buddhist’s theory of total destruction, there would arise the 

1 "....k.atma kena prakaiyate | atmanai ’va prakaSyo’yam afcma jyotir 

itl’ritam’ ’ S.V., P. 725, 61. 142. 

also,‘ ‘svasamvedyah sa sambhavati, na ’sav anyena Sakyate drastum, aSakyat- 

vac ca na ’sav api 6akyate nidarsayitum.parepa na grhyata ity atra ’pi 

Brahmanam bbavati, ‘agrhyo na hi grhyata ’iti parena na grhyata iti tada- 
bh’pravam etat, kutal.i, svayamjyotistvavacanat” Sabarabbasya, p. 22, 11 ; 1 
and 20. ‘The self is self-cognisable and cannot be cognised by another. 
The Brahmaya text, which speaks of it as incognisable, is to be understood 
in relation to other subjects and not to its own self, otherwise the text, 
which speaks of it as the self-shining light would be unmeaning. ’ 
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fallacy of lost deserts (krtanaia) and unearned enjoyment 
( akrtagama ), and in the Naiyayika’s doctrine of absolute un¬ 
change, the transitional experiences of pleasure and pain would 
be unaccountable . 1 So the two extremes of absolute change and 
absolute continuity are to be avoided and the Mimamsaka accord¬ 
ingly defines the self as a continuity, subject to change of states 
and moods . 2 The agent and the enjoyer both are the continuing 
self and not the changing moods, which have no independent 
status of their own. So there is no pprehension of the fallacy, 
which threatens the Buddhist position . 3 

The existence of the self is a matter of direct proof, being 
clearly attested by recognition of the ego-principle in such judg¬ 
ments as ‘ I know,’ ‘ I have known,’ and so on. This gives the 
lie direct to the doctrine of seflessness of the Buddhists . 4 Besides, 

1 syatam hy atyantanuse hi krtanasakri figamau I 
sukhaduhkhadibhogas ca nai 'va syad ekarupinalj I 

S. V., p. 694. 

8 tasmad ubhayahanena vyavrttyanugamatmakah | 
purugo’bhyupagantavyah kundaladisu sarpavat I 

S. V., p. 695. 

3 na ca kartrtvabhoktrtve purhso ’vasthasamasrite | 
tenavasthavatas tattviit kartai ’va ’’pnofci tatphalam l 

S. V., p. 695, si. 29. 

Compare the following observations of Parthasarathi Mi6ra regarding 
the statement of the scholiast that ‘ the self and cognition ( buddhi) are 
eternal and directly perceptible, which raises a difficulty, as in the Mimarhsa 
theory of knowledge cognitions are not amenable to perception but can be 
known by inference. Parthasarathi solves the difficulty by saying that 
cognitions as the moods of the self are imperceptible and transitory, but 
here the word ‘ buddhi ’ stands for the self, which is both eternal and per¬ 
ceptible, as it is consciousness itself (and as such self-revealing).’ 

nanu caitanyasya 'pratyaksatvat katbam pratyaksavacanam, satyam, 
citiSaktir apratyaksa, atra tu caitanyasvabhavah pramatai 'va buddhisabdeno 
’cyate. sa ca pratyakso nityas ca, tasya jiianakhyo vikuro’pratyakso 'nityaS 
cc 'ti I S. V., Nydyaratrulkura, p. 835. 

4 t°na 'smat pratyabhijuanat sarvalokavadharitat 1 
nairatmyavudabadhas syat S. V., p. 724. 
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the no-sou] theory fails to explain the egoistic references in our 
knowledge. What is indeed referred to in the judgment * I 
know ’ by the I-cognition? The ‘ I ’ refers to the knower and 
the issue is whether the knower is the self or the momentary 
cognition, which perishes irrevocably in the second moment. If 
it is the self, the whole history of consciousness is at once put on 
an intelligible basis. If the momentary cognition is believed to 
be the subject, the whole thought-life becomes shrouded in an 
inexplicable mystery. We can possibly conceive the knowing 
subject to consist in either (1) the existing cognition, or (2) the 
past cognition, or (3) both, or (4) the series. In the first alter¬ 
native, the judgment should be in the form ‘ I know ’ and not 
* I have known,’ because the present cognition did not exist in 
the past. In the second alternative, the judgment will be * I 
have known or did know ’ and not 4 1 do know,’ because the past 
cognition does not persist in the present. The third alternative 
equally falls to the ground, because the past and the present do 
not co-exist and so there can be no reference to an identical Self. 
The fourth alternative cannot be entertained either, as the series 
is an unreal fiction and has no existence outside the individual 
moments. So the subjecthood of the momentary cognition in all 
its alternatives being ruled out of court, the ego-consciousness 
must be supposed to refer to an eternal ego-principle, the under¬ 
lying, continuous self, which can become the subject of the past, 
present 'and future judgments. 1 That this subject is an eternal 
principle is proved by the following arguments : The subject of 
the past ego-judgment is the subject of the present judgment also. 
Because, it is referred to equally by the past and the present 
ego-judgment. Or, the past and present cognitions in a parti¬ 
cular subject-series do certainly relate to an identical self, because 
they all have a reference to a common subject. 2 

* Vide T. 8., 61s. 229-37, and 8. V., pp. 719-24. 

2 vyatltahankrt'6 cadyo jfiata ’dya ’py anuvartate | 

ahampratyay agamy afcvad idanintanaboddhrvat I —8. V., p. 831, 

T. 8., 41. 238. 
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It may be legitimately urged that if the self is an eternal, 
unitary principle, then cognition ( buddhi) also will become eternal 
and one, as the latter is regarded by the Mlmarhsakas to be 
identical with the self. But this is plainly opposed to their 
theory, as the scholiast Sahara expressly states that cognition 
is momentary and does not last up to the moment of another 
cognition. It also goes against Jaimini’s position, who defines 
perception to be a cognition, which is originated by sense- 
object contact. Certainly origination does not congrue with its 
eternity. Moreover, if cognition is one simple entity, the six¬ 
fold classification of pramanas will have no meaning. 

Kumarila has anticipated these objections and says that the 
self and cognitions must be admitted to be one and eternal fact, 
as cognitions have no existence outside the self. The multipli¬ 
city of 'cognitions is not due to any intrinsic diversity of nature, 
but is purely accidental, being superposed by the diversity of 
objective data.* It cannot be urged that the intellect, being one 
and eternal and having no constitutional diversity, should cognise 
all the cognisable objects in one sweep and not in succession. 
Because, though its cognising capacity is present intact for all 
time, it cognises only those objects that are presented to it 
through the sense-channel. And this is due to the limitation of 
the physical organism, in which it is imprisoned for the time 
being in consequence of its past deeds. That permanent effici¬ 
ency and occasional functioning are not inconsistent is proved by 
the behaviour of natural objects as well. 

We know fire possesses permanent capacity for combustion ; 
but this capacity comes into play only when combustible objects 

ekasantanaBambaddbajnatrahampratyayatvatah I 
hyastanadyatanah sarve tulyartba ekabuddhivat l 

—S. V., p. 724, T. S„ 41. 240. 

1 buddhinam api caitanyas’vabhavyat purusasya ca I 

nityatvam ekata ce ’eta bhedas tu vi?aya4rayah I — Si V., p. 883, 

T. 8., 41. 242. 
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are thrown into it. .A clean mirror and a spotless crystal have 
the natural aptitude for catching the reflection of all material 
objects; but they reflect the image of those objects only, which 
actually come within their range. 1 So the self, which is held by 
us, unlike the Sankhya philosophers, to be identical with the cog¬ 
nitive faculty ( buddhi ), cognises those objects alone, which are 
presented through the medium of sense-organs, though it is, by 
its very nature, all-pervading and all-cognisant, being conscious¬ 
ness itself. 2 The cognitive faculty too, being one with the self, 
is equally eternal, but appears to emerge and disappear like a 
perishable entity owing to its association with the sense-organs, 
whose activites are perishable. The limitation of its cognising 
capacity is also due to the limitation of the sense-organs, whose 
powers are circumscribed by their very constitution. The eternal 
nature of the intellect, or the self for the matter of that, is how¬ 
ever proved by the continuity of its conscient nature through all 
the diverse acts of knowledge. The diversity, as has been observed 
before, is that of the data and as such is purely accidental. 
Those thinkers (the Buddhists), who concentrate their attention 
on and thus emphasise the diversity of contents, are deluded into 
thinking that consciousness is a varying manifold. But they 
obviously ignore the aspect of real continuity, which becomes 
apparent when the diversity of contents is overlooked, and so are 
liable to the charge of partial observation. 8 It is, therefore, as 
a matter of logical necessity that we shall have to postulate the 

1 svarupepa yatha vahnir nityam dabanakarmakah I upanitarii dahaty 
artham dahyarh na ’nyam na ca 'nyatha I yatha va darpapah svaccho yatha 
ca sphatiko ’malah I yad yan nidhlyate dravyam tac-chayam pratipadyate I 
tatbai ’va nitya-caitanyah pumamso dehavrttayuh I grhnanti karan&Dltan 
rupadin dhlr asau matit I 6. V., p. 884.41s. 405-407. Of. na hi 4aktir asti ’ty 
eta vata sarvadl karyam kartavyam, 4aktasya ’pi sahakarisacivyasannidhy- 
apeksalarabanena kuryakarapakramopapatteh.’ Nyayatratnakara, p. 834. 

* Ibid. 

3 sai *ve ’ti no ’oyate buddhir arthabhedaous<iribbib I na ca ’sty 
apratyabhijMnam artbabbede’ nupa4rite I 8. V., pi 885, 41. 410. 
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existence of the self as an eternal principle consisting of pure 
consciousness, and as all-pervading, capable of tenanting any 
number of bodies in its course of metampsychosis. 1 

The Buddhist’s position 

The Buddhist observes that the Mlmamsaka's conception of 
the self or consciousness as an identity in diversity or a continuity 
in change, savours of mysticism for its defiance of logical canons. 
Diversity, it is alleged, belongs to the objective data and not to 
the consciousness in its own right. So continuity is its essential 
nature and diversity is only an accidental superposition of the 
objective data. But what about the illusory perception of 
elephants, horses and the like in a place, where they do not 
actually exist ? The diversity of cognitions in these circumstances 
cannot be explained away by reference to objective data, which do 
not certainly exist in the place and time concerned. But we 
forget that Kumarila holds that even such abnormal experiences 
as dreams and illusions are conversant about real objective facts, 
which, however, are presented in a wrong spatio-temporal rela¬ 
tion. 2 So here too the diversity of consciousness is due to the 
influence of objective data. But this is cleverness par excellence! 
The time and place, to which these experiences refer, admittedly 
do not belong to the data of these experiences, even granting that 
these data are real objects. But why should, we humbly en¬ 
quire, these data, real facts that they are, appear in a place and 
time which are apparently not their own ? At any rate, the time 

1 jnanasakfcisvabhavo’ to nityah sarvagatah puman | dehantara- 
ksamab kalpyah so’ gacchan neva yok?yate I S. V., p. 707, £1. 78. Vide 
Nyayamtnakara for a detailed exposition of the logical necessity. 

2 svapnadipratyaye bahyam sarvatha na hi ne ’syate I sarvatra ” lam- 
banam bahyam desa-kalanyathatmakam | S. V., p. 242, 61.107$ to 108$. Cf. 
'bahyam eva delantare kalantare va’ nubhutam eva svapne smaryamapam 
do$ava6at sannihita-de6akala-vattaya’vagamyate, ato ’trapi na bahyubhava 
iti. N. R., pp. 242-43. 
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and place in question are unreal impositions of the imagination. 
If you hold that the time and place also are real facts, only they 
are presented in a different setting, the past being confounded 
with the present and the distant with the near, we cannot help 
believing that you have parted company with common sense and 
reason. How can anything be presented as another, or in a 
setting which is actually different from its own ? If that be the 
case, anything could be presented as any other thing and we 
must withhold our trust in the evidentiary value of our know¬ 
ledge. The result will be confusion and the death of all selective 
activities, which can proceed on the basis of real distinctions, 
really discriminated. 1 

Kum&rila, again, cannot regard these experiences as objecti¬ 
fied ideas, as ideas, according to him, are destitute of articulate 
forms, which, he opines, can belong to objects and not to ideas. 2 
And these objects are certainly absent in the place, where they 
are actually experienced. The plea of the presentation of real 
objects in a wrong spatio-temporal setting has been beaten hollow. 
So it must be admitted that these experienpes are absolutely 
independent of objective data and are purely subjective ( niralam - 
bana). The diversity of consciousness, therefore, is intrinsic 
and real and not due to the accidental association of the data. 
And this diversity being incompatible with continuity, conscious¬ 
ness, or the self for that matter, must be accounted as diverse 
and discrete, in other words, fluxional. 8 It may be contended 

1 nanu taddelasambandho nai ’va tasam tathasti tat I kim ifci 
pratibhasante tena rupepa tatra oa I T. S., II. 261, Cf. ' na by anyena 
rupepa ’nyasya pratibhasanarp yuktam atiprasangat. evarh hi sarvam eva 
jfianaih sarvavisayam prasajyeta. tatal ca pratiniyatarthavyavastbocoheda 
evaayat.' T. S. P.. p. 101. 

3 bhavanmate bi na ’karo buddher babyas tu varpyate I 
na vivaksitadele ca gajayastyadayab stbituh I T. 8 , II. 262. 

Cf. akaravan bahyo'rtho nirakara buddhir iti vacanSt. T. S. P., 101. 

3 ‘tatal ca yaddelakalasambaddhaa te gajadayas taddelasambandhitve- 
nai 'va pratibhaseran. svavirahipi tu delantare kalantare ca kim iti pratibhft- 
aante. taaman. niralambana evai ’te pratyayah paramartbato ’samkirpaa- 
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that though the individual cognitions, that vary at every 
moment, may be fluxional, still the subject, of which they are so 
many passing moods or states, does continue unchanged and un¬ 
modified as consciousness. But this is mere quibbling with 
words. Consciousness and cognition are the same thing ; they 
differ only in name. Certainly difference in name alone does not 
connote difference in nature. If consciousness is eternal and 
unchanging, cognitions also will be the same. If cognitions are 
allowed to be momentary, consciousness also will be momentary, 
as consciousness and cognitions have been proved to be identical 
and things identical cannot logically be supposed to have mutually 
contradictory characters. 1 And the identity of consciousness and 
cognitive states has been admitted by Kum&rila also. 

The absence of objective data in illusions and dreams thus 
proves fatal to the continuity of the self, as propounded by 
Kumarila. It also demolishes his theory of knowledge, which holds 
that knowledge is imperceptible per se. Because, the contents of 
illusions, being purely subjective facts, are not distinct from the 
cognitive consciousness, and unless consciousness is self-cognised, 
the contents also cannot be cognised, being identical with the 
former. So what is presented in illusion is nothing but a pro¬ 
jection of subjective ideas (which are but the copies of external 
data imbibed in previous perceptions). And consciousness being 
self-luminous, the idea reveals itself ; but as this idea is nothing 
distinct from consciousness, illusion is held by us to be a 
case of self-presentation or self-intuition ( atmakhyati ). Kumarila’s 

vabhavad cal&tmaaad ca kadacitkatvad iti siddham ; tatsvabhavasya ca 
pumao 'nityatvanekatve ca siddbe.’ loc. c it. 

1 ay&D matam pratyayaa tasya puruaasya dharmah. tena tasya bhede 
'pi na pumao bhedo dharmitvat tasye ’ti, tad ayuktam. pratyayad caitanyam 
buddhir jfi&aam ity anarthantaratvat. na hi namabhedamatrepa rastunam 
avabhSvo bhidyafce. kirn oa namabbede’pi teaam pratyayanum caitanyat- 
makam ekam anugami rUpam iftam eva. tasya ca caitanyasya 'bhede pratya- 
y&n&m api tatsvabh&v&nam avibhaga eva, anyatha hi viruddhadharmadhya- 
s&d aik&ntiko bheda eva sybt. loc. cit. 

21 
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theory of knowledge ignominiously fails to render an account of 
these experiences, because consciousness being eo ipso impercep¬ 
tible in his theory, illusion cannot be regarded as experience of a 
subjective idea, as idea and consciousness are not distinct entities. 
On the other hand, it cannot be regarded as a case of objective 
cognition either, since the object is absent. 1 

Moreover, if all-cognising-consciousness is present intact and 
for all time, then, what is there to prevent the appearance of all 
the cognitions at once ? If the cognition of sound is the self¬ 
same cognition that apprehends taste, colour or the like, then 
these cognitions should arise all at once, because the cognitive 
consciousness is present with its efficiency unimpaired. If, 
however, the sound-cognition is. not admitted to be same with 
other cognitions, you yourself admit diversity in consciousness. 
The example of fire is not relevant at all, because fire has not 
the power to consume everything at all times ; had it been other¬ 
wise, the whole world would have been reduced to a heap of 
cinders. The. truth of the matter is that fire develops its combus- 
tive power only in association with a combustible substance, and 
it is for this reason that simultaneous combustion of all things 
does not take place. As regards mirror and crystal, etc., they 
too are fluxional and so change every moment ; and when 
related to objects like blue lotus and the like, they develop the 
power of reflecting their images. If they remained constant and 
unmodified in their nature, they would either reflect the images 
always or not at all. Moreover, the use of the imagery of the 
mirror and the crystal as an aid to the understanding of the 
nature and functioning of consciousness is out of place and only 
obfuscates the matter at issue. Because, ihe image, that is 

1 ‘ etenai 'va uiralambanapratyayapratipadanena apratyakgatvam 

buddheh pratyuktam. fcathahi sa parisphuran nakaro na bahyo gajadir iti 
sadhitam, tata4 ca tarn tat ha parisphurantam akaram atmabhutam eva prati- 
padyamana buddhayah sv.iyamprakasarupat vat svasamvidrupah sidhyanti.’ 

T. 8. P., p. 101, under 41. 252. 
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supposed to be superimposed on the surface of the mirror, is only 
an appearance and not a real thing. It cannot be supposed that 
the image is a real object that effects an entry into the body of 
the mirror, because mirror is a compact substance and not porous, 
and two corporeal substances cannot occupy the same space, 
which is, however, felt to be the case. The crystal, too, docs 
not enclose within itself the image of an object. This is evi¬ 
denced by the fact that though in association with a scarlet 
flower, it looks red when seen from the front, it is found to be 
entirely white by persons looking at it from two extremities. 
And even if this receiving of image had been real, the receptive 
crystal would vary with every single act of reflection. So the 
image and its reflection must be set down as an unreal appearance 
occasioned by the peculiar nature of the receptive substances con¬ 
cerned. But this reception of image is out of the question in 
consciousness, because no illusion is possible with regard to its 
own self. Since the image reflected in consciousness will be 
identified with it, consciousness itself will be infected with 
illusion and there being no other consciousness to apprehend it, 
the illusory image will remain unknown. Neither can it be known 
by itself, as consciousness in your theory is eo ipso imperceptible; 
nor can it be cognised by another consciousness as consciousness 
is regarded as one identical entity. The false appearance of the 
image in a crystal or a mirror, however, is not an unlikely phe¬ 
nomenon, because the mirror and its cognition remain distinct 
and separate. But in the case of consciousness, the basis of 
reflection and the cognising subject being one, the illusion cannot 
possibly be felt. In the Buddhist theory of illusion, however, no 
such difficulty arises, as the particular illusory cognition emerges 
with the stamp of illusion as an altogether novel phenomenon 
under the influence of its proper causes and conditions and being 
self-cognisant, illusion is felt. But as consciousness is held to 
be an eternal substance in the Mlmaihsa system, Kumarila can¬ 
not accept this explanation offered by us. 1 

1 Vide T.S. and the Pafljikd $ 61s. 259-262. 
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The continuity of conscient nature in all the different cog¬ 
nitions and feelings has been interpreted by Kumarila as proof of 
the permanence and unity of consciousness per se. But by 
adopting this view Kumarila ignores the diversity of contents, 
which is very real and which cannot be explained away as acci¬ 
dental superposition of objective data, as in illusion and dream 
there are no objective data, but diversity is still there. The 
conclusion is irresistible that the different cognitions, the diverse 
units of experience, are absolutely distinct and discrete entities 
and have no underlying unity in them. The feeling of unity of 
our conscious life must therefore be explained by reference to a 
fundamental character, which characterises the diverse know¬ 
ledge units without exception; and this fundamental characteristic 
is to be found in their common difference from non-conscious 
entities. The unity or homogeneity of consciousness is thus a 
negative conception at bottom. 1 

If the self be an eternal, uniform principle of the Mimamsa 
pattern, then, there could be no diversity of states, such as 
pleasure, pain and the like in its nature. If on the other hand 
these diverse states really appertain to the self, then the self 
must forfeit its uniformity and eternality. In order to avoid 
this unpleasant predicament, Kumirila has come forward with 
his theory that the self is neither absolutely uniform nor abso¬ 
lutely variable. Thus, though the self passes through diverse 
states of pleasure and pain and is variable to that extent, it 
does not abandon its substantiality and conscient nature, but 
maintains its existence all throughout its chequered career. As 

1 abodharupabhedam tu samanam sarvabuddhisu I 

Sropya pratyabhijfianam nanatve’pi pravarlate.— Ibid, 41. 263. 

Cf. 'ava4yam cai ’tad vijfieyaiii—yan nanatva eva sati vi jatlyavy avrttikptam 
etat pratyabhijfianam na punar anan'tva eve ’ti. tatha hi niralambanasu 
samaropabuddhifv arthabhede ’nupa4rite ’py apratyabhijfianam asty eva, na 
hi tatrai ’varfi bhavati, yai ’va gajabuddhir asit sai ’va turafigasyandanabud- 

dhir iti.tena yad uktarh—‘na ca ’sty apratyabhijfiSnam arthabhede’ 

nupa4rita ’iti tad asiddham.’ T.S.P, p. 106. 
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regards the states or moods, they also do not absolutely cease to 
exist. What happens is this—the previous mood only subsides 
and gets merged in the existence of the self to make room for the 
emergence of the subsequent mood and there is no such thing 
as absolute cessation of existence. The individual moods or 
states, taken by themselves, are certainly antagonistic to each 
other. But they lose their antagonism in the whole, which 
embraces them all in its capacious bosom. And this is attested 
by experience that the self runs through all the diverse and anta¬ 
gonistic psychical phenomena, which are owned up by it. So 
the antagonism or contradiction amidst the individual moods is 
either suspended or reconciled in the existence of the self, of 
which they are passing phases or moods. 1 

Santarak?ita observes that Kumarila’s desperate attempt to 
reconcile,unity with diversity looks like an attempt to patch up 
the parts of a hopelessly broken reed and will not stand a mo¬ 
ment’s scrutiny. If these passing moods are not absolutely 
different from the self, then the self will be subject to emergence 
and cessation like its moods. If, however, these incidents are 
supposed to belong to the moods only and not to the self, the self 
and the moods will be absolutely distinci entities, as the criterion 
of distinction is the possession of contradictory attributes alone. 
If this criterion is not accepted, one self cannot be distinguished 
from another self, as they are regarded as distinct entities only 
by virtue of their mutually contradictory character. So Kuma¬ 
rila’s conception of the self as a variable constant has to be 
abandoned, as it is fraught with self-contradiction. To say that 
experience warrants such supposition is to betray a vicious lack 


1 sukbaduhkhady avastbag ca gacchann api naro mama I caitanyadravya- 
sattvadirupam nai ’va vimuiicati I na ca ’vasthantarotpude purva ’tyantam 
vinaSyati I uttaranugupartha tu samanyatmani liyate | svarupena hy avas- 
thanam anyonyasya virodhita I aviruddbaf tu sarvasu samanyutma 
pratxyate I S.V., pp. 695-96. Cf. ‘nanv avasthanam audasinyakartrtvadmam 
mitho virodbat purvasyam dharmipy eva vyavasthitayam uttaraayali Latham 
nifpattib, ata aha svarupepe ’ti.' N.R., p. 696. 
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of critical judgment. Experience is of a certainty the ultimate 
court of appeal in a philosophical dispute, but not uncritical 
experience. Experience has to be tested and assayed in the 
furnace of logical thought before its true import can be realised; 
in default it will land us in uncritical empiricism. Experience, 
therefore, cannot be a solvent of self-contradiction. So the idea 
of the self as a variable constant must be abandoned. 1 

As for the plea that there is no absolute loss of any particu¬ 
lar mood, which only gets merged in the existence of the self, 
when another mood emerges, the less said about it the better. 
If the particular moods merge their individuality in the self, 
then pain should also be felt when pleasure emerges. Certainly 
this merger can be understood if there is complete identification 
of one with the other, otherwise it will be only a word without 
a meaning. And if this identification is conceded, the self also 
will be subject to birth and dissolution like the moods, because 
things, which are identical, cannot possibly have contradictory 
attributes. As regards the other plea (which has been put for¬ 
ward to avoid the so-called fallacy of loss of earned deserts and 
acquisition of unearned fruits), viz., that the agent of action and 
the enjoyer of its fruits are the self and not the passing moods of 
it, it will suffice to say that it stands self-condemned. If the self 
remains the same unaltered entity, it cannot presumably 
assume the r6le of an agent, much less of an enjoyer, 
which connotes the emergence of novel attributes. It has 
been pertinently pointed out by the venerable doctor, Dignaga, 
that if the self undergoes any modification on the emergence 
of a cognition, it will be impermanent ; if it remains un¬ 
altered as before, the self cannot be conceived to be a cogniser. 8 
Kumarila, however, has answered that so far as the qualitative 
aspect (t.e., the passing moods) of the self is concerned, 

» T.S., 61s. 268-71. 

9 buddhijanmani puriisa6 ca vikrtir yady anityata I atha’vikrbir at* 
makhyafi pramate 'ti na yujyate I Dignaga quoted in T. 8. P., p. 108. 
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the self may be called impermanent, but that does not 
affect the fundamental reality of consciousness qud conscious¬ 
ness, which remains uniform and unchanged. 1 But this only 
confounds the issue. We have proved that no such line ol 
cleavage subsists between consciousness and its moods ; and so 
consciousness per se is to be accounted as variable. If it had 
been a question of naming only, we could also say that conscious¬ 
ness might be called a continuous entity, if its continuity in the 
series is contemplated. But this nomenclature does not arrest 
the fluxional nature of consciousness per se, which totally ceases 
to exist in the second moment, in which a new cognition 
emerges in its place. 2 The analogy of the serpent, which has 
been trotted out in defence of the permanence of the self, is based 
on a positive misconception. Because, the serpent too is fluxional 
and hence its change of postures is possible. If it had been 
absolutely fixed and unalterable, no such transition could have 
been possible. Change of moods connotes nothing less than 
change of nature, absolute and irrevocable. 

The argument that ego-consciousness must centre round a 
permanent self and not any individual conscious state, which 
being transitory cannot account for its persistence and continuity, 
also proceeds on a false assumption* Ego-consciousness in reality 
is absolutely unfounded and as such cannot be affiliated to any 
ontological principle. Its raison d’etre is to be found in the 
beginuingless false tendencies inherent in our consciousness— 
tendencies which are apt to see reality in unreality, permanence 
in change. Our ego-consciousness is thus an illusion, which is 
the product of these tendencies. It cannot be questioned as to 
why should these tendencies work in some particular conscious¬ 
ness-series and not in others? Because, such questioning is not 

1 na ’nityaiSabdavacyatvam iitmano vinivuryate | vikriyrunutra- 
vacifcvan na hy ucchedo'sya tiivata I 

8 na nityasabdavficyatvam fitmano vinivaryate I svarupavikriyi- 
vattvat tadvyucchedo’sya tavata I T. S., 61. 273. 
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precluded in the theory of permanent self also. Why should a 
particular ego-consciousness relate to a particular self and not 
other selves ? If this delimitation is to be explained by the pecu¬ 
liar individuality of the selves concerned, the same explanation 
is possible in the theory of flux, as the series or the continuum 
(santdna) does duty for the permanent self and so comes to have 
all the incidents that happen to the latter. 1 

The opponent may contend, ■* Well, you may explain the 
delimitation of ego-consciousness to a particular subject-series by 
an appeal to the peculiar individuality of the former. But it 
docs not follow that ego-consciousness should be an unfounded 
illusion for that! The answer is that no such foundation can 
be posited for this ego-consciousness. If it is affiliated to a 
permanent self as the cause and ground of it, then all the various 
ego-ideas should be produced all at once. There can be no reason 
why these ego-ideas should emerge in a graduated scale, as the 
sole and sufficient cause of these is present intact in the shape of 
the permanent self. Nor can an eternal verity have any neces¬ 
sity for other auxiliary circumstances, which, we have proved 
ever and anon, can have no effect on it. Nor again can ego- 
consciousness be regarded as a single, individual fact. The very 
fact that such ego-consciousness emerges occasionally is sufficient 
to prove its multiplicity and plurality. We do not have any 
ego-consciousness in dreamless sleep, in swoon and in fits of 
intoxication. If, on the other hand, this ego-consciousness is 
supposed to be affiliated to the individual conscious units, then 
ogo-consciousness should be as distinct and pronounced as the 
individual cognitions, e.g.. visual and auditory cognitions, etc., 
are. But as this is neither of one kind nor of another, it is futile 
to search for its foundation, which is nowhere.* 

i T. S., 41s. 275-277. 

3 nityalambanapakse tu sarvahankrtayas fcatah I sakrd eva praauyeran 
4 aktahetuvyavasthitph I snityalambanatve’pi spasfiabhah syus tatah P«e I 
alambanarthasadbhavam vyartbaiii paryanuyufijate I T.S. 41a. 278-79. 
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Kumarila, however, has opposed the theory of unfounded 
egoism on the ground that odsands (tendencies), being memory- 
impressions or sub-conscious desires, generated by experience, can 
never go wrong with reference to their objects. The memory- 
impression of the ego-idea, too, cannot be erroneous with refer¬ 
ence to the ego-principle, which is its object. The reason is 
that memory is possible if there is an original experience behind 
its back, and this original experience must be an authentic one, 
as even error is made possible if there is a previous experience, 
which must be authentic in the final analysis. So if there is a 
memory-impression (vasand) of the self, it must refer to the real 
self and not a fictitious self, as the Buddhists would have us 
believe. And there is no warrant or occasion for our supposing 
this egoistic reference to be unauthentic, as it has not been 
sublated as yet by any stronger evidence. 1 

Santaraksita observes that this egoistic reference, out of 
which Kumarila seeks to make capital, has been proved to be 
opposed to reason. So it does not permit to be said that ego- 
experience is an uncontradicted and unerring evidence of the 
existence of the self. The contention, that memory-impression 
(vasand) cannot go wrong so far as its objective reference 
is concerned, is baseless and hollow. It is a matter of common 
knowledge how persons, religiously inclined, conjure up false 
ideas of God as the First Cause of the world, as an omniscient 
and omnipotent being and so on and so forth. Kumarila, too, is 
sane enough not to believe in these superstitious vagaries. But 
what is the root of 4hese ideas ? Certainly false impressions, 
which have been fostered by false teaching and false practices. 

1 j ft atari pratyabhijflanam vasanii kartum arhati I na ’tasmin sa iti 
praj&arh na hy asau bhrantikarapam I tan na ’hampratyayo bhrantir isto 
badhakavarjanat I 8. V., p. 720, 61s. 124-26. 

Cf. smrtihetur hi samskaro vasana, sa’nubhute’rthe smrtim janayati ’ti 
yuktam, na tv asau bhrantihetuli, yena ’tasmin tadgraho’naya syad iti, 
N. R. under the above. 


22 
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If these ideas are allowed to be unfounded in an objective reality, 
why should tyou make a difficulty in the case of ego-conscious¬ 
ness? We have proved by logic that tbe latter cannot have an 
objective foundation, be it an eternal self or a transitory 
cognition. ' KumSrila is obviously labouring under an obsession 
in his endeavour to prove the existence of an eternal self, but he 
has only built a castle in the air. 1 


Concluding Remarks 

Before bringing this dissertation to a close, the present 
writer feels it imperative to make a brief observation with regard 
to the presentation of the Bhatta theory of soul in some of the 
orthodox Br&hminical works. Vidyarauya observes that the self 
according to the followers of Bhatta is a multiple entity with a 
twofold aspect of consciousness and unconsciousness. So it has 
been compared to a fire-fly for having darkness and illumination 
both in its constitution. 2 It may be brought into line with 
Kumarila’s conception of the self, if the self is taken to include 
the concrete whole, both its essential nature and its qualitative 
contents, the former being self-revealing and the latter being 
imperceptible. This conception of the soul of the Bhatta 
school as a compound of spiritual and unspiritual factors is a 
logical construction of the Vedantist critics and is not the 
orthodox presentation. This is deducible from the remarks of 
the Nydyaratnavali, “ The self (sic. of the Bhattas) is a compound 


1 na ’nantaroktaya yuktya tasya badhopadarSanat I i&varadisu bhakta- 
nam fcaddhetutvadivib hramah I vaaanamatrabhavacca jay ante vividhuh 
ktvfcbam I niralambanata cai ’vatn ahafikarc yada sthita I tan na ’hampra- 
tyaye grahye jflata ka£cana vidyate l tatah sarvapramapesu na drstanto’ sti 
siddhibhak I. hefcavas oa ’^rayasiddba yathayogam udahrtab I T. S., 41a. 
281-284. 

8 Vide Pailcadaii, Ch. VI, 61s. 95-97. 
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of a spiritual and an unspiritual factor. By the former it func¬ 
tions as a cognising subject and by the latter, it undergoes 
modifications as cognition, feeling and the like and also becomes 
the object of the judgment I know myself.’ ” 1 The second set of 
functions is possible in an unspiritual substance, as spirit or 
consciousness is impartite and unmodifiable according to Vedanta. 
Narayana Pandita, the author of the second chapter of the 
Manameyodaya, which deals with the metaphysics of the Bhatta 
school, on the other hand, has given us a definition of the self, 
which is of a piece with that of the Nyaya-VoiSesika school. 2 
This obvious departure from Kumarila is to be set down to the 
influence of the Sastradlpika, in which Parthasarathi Misra 
emphatically denies the essential spirituality of the self and 
defines it as the substrate of consciousness, etc. The plain texts 
of Kumarila which speak of the soul as pure consciousness and 
absolute bliss have been unceremoniously brushed aside as 
concession to unorthodox views ( Paramata ). It is curious that 
the same writer in his commentary on the S. V. has plainly 
admitted the spirituality of the self. 1 It is therefore gratifying to 
observe that Santaraksita and Kamala^ila have given an accurately 
correct account of Kumarila’s theory, which has been either 
misunderstood or badly presented by some orthodox writers, who 
should have known better. This fidelity to a formidable 
opponent, whom they have subjected to a scathing criticism, 


i Gf. atmano’sty amSadvayam, cidamso ’cidamsa6 ca ; cidam^ena 

drastrtvam.aoidam^ena jfianasukhadiparinamitvam, mam ahamjanami’ti 

j&eyatvafi ca’. See also P. Sastri, Intro, to the P. Mimamad, p. 95. 

8 (P. 155. F.N. 3 ante). P. Sastri attributes this anomaly to the 

author's resentment of the Advaita Vedanta doctrines. But I think that 
quite the contrary is the case, as the position of the S. D. has been accepted 
by later Mlmarhsa writers, to wit, Narayana and Gagabhatta, as the 
orthodox Mimamad doctrine. Vide Manameyodaya, p. 80 ct a<,q., Bhdtta- 
cintdmayi, p. 66, Ben. ed., Intro, to P. Mimamad, p. 99., Sdatradipikd, p. 
129, Tarkapada, Bom., cd. 
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instinctively inspires our respect for Sfintaraksita and his worthy 
disciple and commentator. The intellectual honesty of these two 
authors is an object of sincere admiration, particulary when we 
consider that authors of even outstanding merit have sometimes 
failed to do justice to their rivals and sought to gain a cheap 
victory. But Santaraksita is too great to have love for claptrap 
and easy triumphs, gained by not very scrupulous means. 



CHAPTER X 

The Soul Theory of the Digambara Jainas 

Like the followers of Jaimini the Jainas of the Digambara 
school postulate the existence of a self, of the nature of pure 
consciousness, having the twofold character of continuity and 
change in accordance with its dual nature as substance and modes. 
As substance consciousness continues uniformly through all the 
diverse states and as modes it varies at every transition. The 
consciousness that continues is the substance and the states of 
pleasure and pain are the modes. And these are not distinct and 
discrete, because the modes happen in consciousness and the two 
are never found to be dissociated. Thus the self combines the 
two-fold character of continuity and diversity, uniformity and 
change and there is no contradiction, as it is attested by direct 
experience. The Jainas hold that there can be no contradiction in 
experience, which is the final court of appeal in the matter of 
validity. A proposition is thought to be invalid, if it has not 
the sanction of experience and not otherwise. The Jainas 
accordingly dictate us to change our idea of contradiction in the 
light of experience and not submit to any a priori abstract princi¬ 
ple. The abstractionists tendency of our intellectual thought, 
which attaches absolute logical value to one of the aspects of 
reality, is a vicious superstition, as truth is multiform and has 
many facets, in which no one aspect should be given absolute 
value to the exclusion of the rest. 1 

1 nanu bhedabhedayoh paraspar&pariharepa ’vasthanad anyataraayai ’va 
vastavatviid ubhayiitmakatvam ayuktam iti oet—tad ayuktam, badhe 
pramapnbhavat. anupalatnbho bi badhakam pramanarh, na so ’sti. 
samastefu vastu$v anekuntatmakatvasya syadvadioo mate nuprasiddba- 
tvad ity alam. S. D. S., p. 69. 
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The Jaina ° furthet maintain that substance and its modes 
are neither absolutely different nor are they absolutely identical. 
They are found to be identical in respects of time, place and 
nature ; thus, the table and its form and colour and the like 
occupy the same place and time and they have the same essen¬ 
tial nature, viz., materiality. And in view of this fundamental 
unity they cannot but be regarded as identical. But they 
cannot for that reason be regarded as absolutely identical, as 
they differ in other respects, to wit, in number, ( sankhya ), 
differentia (Ink^ana), name ( samjna ), and function ( artha). 
'Ihus, the substance is one, but the modes, e.y., pleasure, pain 
and the like in the case of consciousness, are multiple ; this 
constitutes the difference in number. They differ in specific 
differentiae also, thus, continuity is the character of substance, 
while transition (break of continuity) is the character of the 
modes. The difference of name also is significant, thus the 
substance is called the self or the jar, as the case may be, 
whereas the modes are styled ‘colour’ or ‘pleasure,’ etc. The 
difference in function is equally a distinguishing trait, thus, 
the pot functions as drawer of water, while colour has such 
uses as dyeing of clothes and the like. The same line of 
demarcation can be drawn between the self and its varying 
moods. Thus we shall have to accept on the authority of 
experience the twofold character of all things, identity and 
difference, and certainly we cannot repudiate experience on the 
ground of their supposed contradiction at the dictate of abstract 
logic. 

But the Buddhist refuses to subscribe to the dictum of the 
Jcinas and asksiim pointblank if the self that relates itself with 
tbe diversified states, makes any departure from its pristine 
nature or not in the process of relationdng. In the former 
alternative, it will cease to be eternal, because there is no 
continuing principle in the various states. In the latter, the 
self cannot be regarded as a changing principle, as it does not 
undergo any modification but remains fixed and uniform in all 
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the successive states. Because, modification spells a departure 
fiom the original state . 1 2 

The Buddhist has strongly denounced the interpretation of 
experience by the - Jainas . Certainly experience has to be 
accepted as the ultimate tribunal, but experience has to be 
interpreted by logical thought. We cannot abandon our mental 
constitution and adopt convenient ways of thinking at the 
dictate of the Jainas. The demand is preposterous in all 
conscience ; it could as well ask us to suspend all thinking. 
So if there is identity of nature, they must be identical ; and 
if they are identical they cannot be different. Because, identity 
and difference are contradictory and as such cannot coincide. 
Either of them can be real and not both. So you should say 
that substance and moods are different and distinct ; and if 
you insist on regarding them as identical in spite of their 
contradictory character, you must repudiate all distinctions 
in the world and the consequence will be that even blue and 
yellow will be one and the same . 1 

1 tatrii 'py avikrtam dravyarh paryayair yadi sangatam I 
na viSeso’sti tasye ’ti parinami na tad bbavet I 

T. 8, SI. 312. 

2 svabhavabheda ekatvam tasmin sati ca bhinnata I 
kathaflcid api dulisadhyu paryayatmasvarupavat I 

T. 8. Si. 316. 

Of also".bhede’pi yady ekatvam tat kvacid api nilapitadau bhedo na 

syat. uktarh hi, ayam eva bhedo bhedahetur va yad viruddhadbarmii- 
dhyasah karapabheda£ oe’ti ” Kavyaprakaia, Ch. V.,—p. 244 (Jhalkikar’s 
edn). 

The ‘Law of Contradiction’ and the ‘Law of Excluded Middle’ have been 
formulated by Udayana in his Kutumafijali in the following couplet: 
parasparavirodhe hi na prakarantarasthitih | 
nai ’kata ’pi viruddhanam uktimatravirodhatab’ I 

III. 8. 

" Between two terms exclusive of each other, there is no third term 
possible. Nor can there be any identity between the two, as it is a contra¬ 
diction in terms,” 
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Thus there can be no compromise between continuity and 
change which are,, the connotations of substance (dravya) and 
modes ( paryctya ). And if they are identical, your so-called 
substance must be transitory like the modes, because two 
identical things cannot possibly have contradictory attributes 
or in the alternative the so-called modes will be continuous 
like the so-called substance, they being absolutely identical. 
You cannot have it both ways, as that involves a contradiction 
in terms. So the idea of a continuous underlying self or subs¬ 
tance has to be abandoned and the states of consciousness ; 1 are 
to be regarded as absolutely fluxional, each perishing irrevocably 
when the other succeeds. Or the idea of variable modes has 
to be surrendered and things are to be regarded as absolutely 
immutable and fixed, as mutation and continuity cannot be 
predicated of one and the same thing . 2 

The statement that the underlying, continuing entity is 
known by direct perception is a baseless error. Because, no 
such entity is perceived as something distinct from the transition¬ 
al modes. And as it is posited that the self is an entity and is 

A thing can be supposed to be ‘A’, or not ‘A’, or both, or neither. 
The last two alternatives are impossible. 

‘na prakarantarasthitih, na nobbuyatmakatvarh nai ’kata’pi na bbuvabhii- 
vfitmakatvam api*—Haridasa. ‘na prakarantarasthitir ity asya vivaranam 
na nobhaydtmakatvam iti, nobhabhyam anyatvam ity arthah, na bhavubha- 
vobhayabhinnatvam iti yavat.’ K. T., G. K. Tarkalahkara. 

1 Cf. Huxly, "Consciousnesses’’ would be a better name, but it.is 
awkward. I have elsewhere proposed psychoses as a substantive name 
for mental phenomena** Hume by Huxly. Ch. II. p. 62. F. N. 1. 

9 tato na’vasthitarh kificid dravyam atmadi vidyate I 
pary&yavyatiriktatvat paryayapam svarupavat I 
na oo ’dayavyayakraat&b pary ay a api kecana I 
dravy&d avyatiriktatv&t taddravyaniyatatmavat I 
tato niranvayo dhvaraaah sthiram v5 sarvam igyatam I 
ek&tmani tu nai 'va sto vy&vpttyanugamav imau I 

T. S., 61s. 819-21. 
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competent to direct cognition, we must set it down as a purely 
illusory idea like that of a sky-lotus or a barren woman’s son, 
because if it was a real existence, it could not but be perceived. 
The Jama's demand that it is perceived by him must be dismis¬ 
sed with scant courtesy, as in that case there could arise no 
dispute about the existence of the self . 1 

It may bo legitimately urged, however, that if there is no 
substance as a unitary principle underlying all the manifold 
modes, then why should there be such distinctions as of number, 
name, differentia and functions? If an underlying reality over 
and above the plurality of modes is posited, then these distinc¬ 
tions become intelligible. But the Buddhist answers that such 
distinctions are purely intellectual fictions and they have no 
being in the real existents. The entities, though absolutely 
distinct and different entities in and by themselves, have two 
sets of functions and practical uses, one common and another 
specific. When emphasis is laid upon the common nature of 
the functions concerned, these entities, in spite of their mutual 
differences, come to be labelled with a single epithet for the sake 
of convenience by an intellectual fiction. On the other hand, 
when attention is paid to their specific functions, they are desig¬ 
nated by different names. The distinction of number and name 
is thus a matter of convenience, absolutely imposed by the intel¬ 
lect. The distinction of functions is due to an analogous operation 
of the intellect ; thus, when the similarity of the common func¬ 
tions is emphasised, the function is conceived to be one and 
when the diversity of the specific functions is accentuated, they 
are regarded as different and manifold. The distinction of 
differentiae is also purely conceptual, arising from the operation 
of the ‘ Law of Causation. * Thus, the structure of the pfot is re¬ 
duplicated in all the various stages ; the black pot in its unbaked 

1 na co ’palabhyarupasya paryayanugatatmanah I 
draVyasya pratibbaso’sti tan na ’sti gaganabjavat | 

Op. cit., 61. 88$, 
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state and the red one are absolutely two distinct entities. But 
the structural similarity gives rise to illusion of identity and so 
continuity comes to be regarded as its differentia. And when 
the transition of colours is contemplated, the difference and diver¬ 
sity come to be regarded as the differentiating character of these 
modes . 1 In reality, however, there is no continuity at any one 
of the stages and so the entities are diverse and discrete every 
moment. But there is an innate tendency of the intellect to 
synthesise those diverse aspects, .which have a similar look, into 
one category. The similarity is only apparent and does not 
imply any continuity whatsoever. So the Jainas by adjudging 
the nature of reality from surface appearances of things, which 
are created into a category by the abstractionistic tactics of the 
intellect, only betray sad lack of philosophical insight and logical 
ineptitude. 

It has, however, been urged that the twofold character 
(i ivirupa ) of substance and modes is merged in one concrete 
whole, and this whole being one irapartite identity like the man- 
lion deity, the distinctive individuality of the two characters 
escapes detection. But this involves a contradiction in terms. 
If the whole is one impartite identity, it cannot have a twofold 
character, as character means distinctive individuality and two 
characters would imply of necessity two individual existences 
and certainly an identical entity cannot have two distinct exis¬ 
tences, as it is manifestly absurd. And the analogy of the man- 
lion is quite irrelevant, as the man-lion too is not one substance 
with two distinct individualities. The man-lion is an aggregate 
of manifold atoms and so having a plurality of natures, it appears 
as twofold. 

To sum up: the Jaina theory of soul as a multiple entity 
with a duplicate nature of continuity and change is vitiated by 

1 ^ividharthakriy&yogyas tulyadijfianahetavah | 
tathavidharthasai»keta6abdapraty&yagdcara]j | 


Op. ci*., £1. 829. 
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self-contradiction. It can be accepted if we give up or revise 
our idea of the * Law of Contradiction.’ But as the constitution 
of our minds cannot be changed, we cannot accept the theory, 
which flagrantly violates a fundamental law of thought. And so 
long as our logical sense refuses to be coaxed or coerced into 
acceptance of a contradictory proposition, the Jaina metaphysics 
must remain an intolerable and unacceptable system, though it 
might excite our admiration as a monument of philosophical 
sophistry or imagination gone mad. 



CHAPTER XI 


The Sankhya Theory of Soul 

The Sankhya philosophers posit the existence of the self, 
which is of the nature of consciousness, pure and simple, as a 
distinct principle from intelligence, called buddhi or mahat. 
The buddhi is the primary transformation of Prakrti or primor¬ 
dial matter, which is the material cause of the world order. 
Prakfti is dynamic in nature and is ever changeful. Buddhi, 
being the first evolute of Prakrti, inherits the dynamic character 
of the latter in full, the difference being the preponderance of 
the sattva principle, which makes it extremely supple and trans¬ 
parent. In fact, buddhi is the highest attenuated matter, which 
in transparency makes the closest possible approximation to the 
spirit, whose nature is pure illumination. Now when the spirit 
and buddhi are brought together, the latter receives the full 
reflection of the spirit and becomes spiritualised to all intents 
and purposes. Whatever passes in the buddhi becomes illumin¬ 
ed at once by the light of the spirit and knowledge in the real 
sense of the word takes place. But this is not all. The trans¬ 
formations of buddhi, again, are imaged in the self or the spirit, 
by virtue of which the self is said to enjoy the pleasure and pain, 
which are only superposed on it and which in reality are the 
modifications of buddhi. Thus, though there is no modification 
in the self, the self assumes the r61e of experiencer of pleasure and 
pain and suffers bondage, which is nothing but the defilement 
of its native purity by the 'false ascription of these modifica¬ 
tions. The Sankhya philosopher, however, denies all active ini¬ 
tiative to the self even in this false sense. The self is the 
enjoyer (bhoktr\ though not an agent (hartf). 
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But the Buddhist refuses to subscribe to the eternal, unitary 
consciousness of the Safokhyas. If consciousness is one, then 
why should there be such a variety and multiplicity of cognitions, 
such as cognitions of word, taste, colour and so on ? And 
these cognitions cannot be lumped into one category, because 
they are distinct and separate. Moreover, it is said that the 
self is the enjoyer of pleasure and pain, as presented by the 
buddhi. But when the self is one and eternal, how can it be 
said to enjoy pleasure and pain, without forfeiting its uni¬ 
formity ? And why should it wait for the services of Prakrti 
for its enjoyment ? Certainly an eternal principle can have 
no such dependence on an external agent. Again, there is no 
obligation that Prakrti should minister to the self according to 
its needs ? Granting that Prakrti has a disinterested mission 
in pursuance of which it caters to the needs of the self, does 
the self undergo any modification in the process of enjoyment ? 
If it does, the self cannot but forfeit its eternal uniformity. If 
it does not swerve from its native purity, it cannot be supposed 
to be an enjoyer, which denotes a change of state and change of 
state means modification. 

But it has been said that enjoyment on the part of the 
self is not to be taken literally. It happens in this way : first 
buddhi undergoes a modification by being transformed into the 
shape of the object and this transformation of buddhi is imaged 
on the self. This reception of the image is interpreted as its 
enjoyment and in this the self does not undergo a modification 
in the least. But this is only a hoax. If the image gets merged 
into the identity of the self, the self will have all the incidents 
of' the image, viz., origin and dissolution. If however there is 
no such identification, the self cannot be supposed to be an 
enjoyer even by way of fiction. Again how can the uncons¬ 
cious Prakrti shape its activity according to a well-regulated plan 
and programme ? If it is conceded to have such purposive 
activity, it is passing strange that it cannot enjoy the fruits of 
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its labour. Certainly a person, who knows to prepare delicious 
dishes, should also know how to enjoy them. 1 

It has been observed that buddhi is an intelligent principle 
and so there is nothing inappropriate about it that it should 
shape its activity according to the requirements of the self. But 
this is begging the question. If you grant that buddhi has this 
intelligence, you cannot consistently affirm that it is unconscious, 
because intelligence is the invariable characteristic of conscious¬ 
ness. We have no warrant to suppose that the self is something 
distinct from intelligence and our experience at any rate contra¬ 
dicts such a hypothesis. The example has been trotted out that 
unconscious milk flows from the cow’s udder with a view to the 
nourishment of the calf and no prescience can be suspected in 
this purposive activity. Precisely unconscious buddhi also can 
follow a teleological plan. To suppose that God guides such 
activity is to make an unwarranted and uncalled-for assumption. 
Because the activity of all intelligent persons is motivated either 
by self-interest or by pity, and God, who has no unsatisfied need 
cannot have any incentive for creative activity on the score of 
self-interest. 8 Nor can He be actuated by pity, because before 
creation there is no occasion, e.g., suffering, to call for his pity. 
And if God is really merciful and is responsible for creation and 
if He has a foreknowledge of the eventual suffering of the created 
beings, He should have desisted from such activity, as you 
suppose that without his guidance no activity in unconscious 
matter is possible. If you say that the world-process is a begin¬ 
ningless cycle, and God has to order and arrange the creation 
of the world in conformity with the deeds of creatures in their 
previous lives, well, you should dispense with the superfluous 

1 kartum nama Vijanati pradhanam vyaiijanadikam I 

bhoktum oa na vijanati kim ayuktam atah param I T. S., 800. 

8 Gf. Slokavartikft— 

prayojanam anuddigya na mando’pi pravartate | 
jagac ca srjatas tasya kith nfima na kptam bhavet I 
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appendage in the shape of God and accord supreme power to 
Karman. So there is no absurdity in thinking that unconscious 
Prakrti can work according to a teleological plan for emancipation 
of the self, which is the highest good for the self. This has be n 
the argument of Vacaspati Misra. 1 But the analogy of milk’s 
activity is not germane in all essential particulars to the creative 
activity of Prakrti. The milk in question does not move of its 
own initiative, but is activated by a combination of causes and 
conditions which come to pass at a particular time. But 
Prakrti stands altogether in a different category. Being an 
eternal principle, uncontingent on any other factor, it should 
function always and not occasionally. But in that case Prakrti 
should produce enjoyment and emancipation without break—an 
absurd issue which even the Sankhya philosopher must hesitate 
to accept in spite of his undying love for Prakrti. 

It is, however, contended that buddhi has to be posited to 
account for origination and dissolution, which cannot appertain to 
consciousness. But this involves a petitio principii. There is 
no contradiction between consciousness and origin and death. On 
the contrary, if consciousness be an eternal fait accompli, the 
function of sense-organs will be deprived of all meaning, as the 
sole purpose of sense-organs is to produce knowledge, but this is 
already there. Certainly there cannot be any necessity for fuel, 
if fire is present for eternity. 2 

The argument that all composite things have to subserve the 
interests of another principle and the ultimate principle, which 
will be so served, cannot but be a spiritual substance, is acceptable 

1 Vide S. T. K. under 

vatsavivrddhinimittam ksirasya yatha pravrttir ajfiasya I 
purusavimoksanimittam tatha pravfttih pradhanasya I „ 

8. K. SI. 57. 

2 akgyarthady aphalam tu syac caitanyarh lag vat aril yadi I 
na bhaved indhanena ’rtho yadi syac cha&vato’ nalah I 

T. S.,306* 
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so far. 1 But it fails to take into account that this spiritual 
principle must be capable of receiving supplementation from its 
accessories, otherwise these accessories cannot render any service 
to it. And if this spirit derives benefit from these auxiliaries, it 
cannot afford to be an unchanging static principle. We have no 
experience of a changeless substance being benefited by others. 
Even examples of bed and cushion and the like that have been 
cited to bring home the argument are only helpful because the 
beneficiary is actionable and so changeful. An unactionable and 
unchanging spirit cannot have any necessity for accessories, 
because the latter cannot have any effect on the former. And if 
the spiritual substance is thus conceded to be capable of change, 
it will be a fluxional entity which is the position we hold. 2 


1 “saiighatapar&rthatvat trigupadiviparyayad adhisthanat | 
puruso’sti bhoktrbbavat kaivalyartham pravrtteS ca I ” 

Safikhya Karika, §1. 17. 

also, puruso 'sty avyaktader vyatiriktah, kutah ? eanghatapararthat- 
vat, avyakta-mahadahabkaradayab pararthah, saUghatatvat, Sayanasan- 
abhyangavat. Sankhyatattvakaumudi . 

2 pararthyam caksuradlnam yat punah pratipadyate I 
4ayyasaaadivat tena saPghatatvena hetuna I 
adheyatisayarthatvam yady esam upapadyate I 
istasiddhir yad isfcas te' smabhir jfianopakarinah I 
avikaryupakaritvasadhane aadhyasunyata— 
dr^t&ntasya calasyai 'va yuktas te’py upakarinah | 

T. S.. 61s. 307-09. 



CHAPTER XII 

The Soul-theory of the VatsIputrIyas 


The VatsIputrIyas, who profess to be followers of the 
Buddha, do strangely postulate the existence of the self under the 
name of pudgala (the principle of individuality), which they 
affirm as neither identical with, nor different from, the psychical 
aggregates, called skandhas. The pudgala (individual) is not 
held to be a distinct entity from the aggregates, because that would 
amount to acquiescence in the position of the heretical schools. 
Nor can it be held to be non-distinct from the skandhas either, 
as in that case the individual will be split up into a multiplicity. 
So the individual is described as an indefinable and inexpressible 
principle. Thus, if the individual is something absolutely distinct 
from the psychical elements, it will of necessity be an eternal 
verity; but this is logically unsound, as an eternal verity, being 
unamenable to any modification like space, caiinot possibly dis¬ 
charge the functions of an agent and enjoyer, the very functions for 
which an individuality is postulated. And this would be directly 
in opposition to the teaching of the Master, who has denied an 
eternal soul. If, on the other hand, it is regarded as absolutely 
non-distinct from the psychical complexes, the individuality will 
stultify itself being reduced to a plurality of psychical factors. 
Moreover, it will be momentary like the psychical phenomena and 
will be subject to absolute extinction like them. But this will 
involve the absurdity of loss of karman and the consequent nega¬ 
tion of metempsychosis, a contingency which is opposed to reason 
and the Master’s teaching alike. So with a view to avoid¬ 
ing the two extremes of absolute existence (fafaatavada) and 
absolute extinction ( ucchedavada ), which have been condemned 
by the Master as absurd, the Vstslputrlyas have advocated 
a principle of individuality, called the pudgala, which 
24 
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has the metaphysical virtue of explaining the continuity of the 
empirical ego to the avoidance of the fallacy of the eternal self, 
posited by the heretical thinkers. The contradiction of identity 
and difference, involved in the conception of the pudgala, need 
not deter us, as experience and metaphysical necessity alike call 
for such a conception. 

The Sautrantiha philosopher has, however, opposed this 
doctrine with all the emphasis he could command. Santaraksita, 
an exponent of the former school, observes that this pudgala, 
which has been ushered into existence with so much pomp and 
ceremony by the Vatsiputriyas, is but a metaphysical fiction 
like the sky-lotus. Because, a thing which cannot be described 
either as identical with, or different from, another is nothing but 
an unreal idea, a logical and a psychological fiction. Identity or 
•difference can be predicated of a reality and not an unreal fiction. 
So this pudgala, which is neither identical with, nor different 
from, the psychical complexes will be an absolutely hollow, unreal 
voidity and to claim objective reality for such a figment of 
imagination betrays a sad lack of even elementary logical 
thought. Such a thing can exist in the imagination of a morbid 
mind, but not in reality. To say that a pudgala is different and 
non-different from the aggregates is a contradiction in terms. 
If it is different, it cannot be non-different ; if non-different, 
it cannot be different. So when you say that the pudgala 
is not different from the aggregates, you at once admit 
the identity of the two. When again you say that, that the 
pudgala is not the aggregates, you admit they are distinct and 
different. When things are found to be possessed of mutually 
incompatible attributes, they are set down as different and distinct, 

1 skandbebhyab pudgalo nanya ity esa ’nanyasuoana I skancmo na 
pudgalaS ce ti vyakta tasye’yam anyata I viruddhadharmasafigo hi 
vastunarn bheda ucyate i skandhapudgalayo6’ cai ’va vidyate bhinnata 

nakim I 


T. S., 348-44. 
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as the criterion of difference is the possession of contra¬ 
dictory attributes, and this is incompatible with the identity of 
the substratum. You say that the pudgala is indescribable either 
as identical or as distinct. But the aggregates are describable as 
distinct from each other; thus, the aggregate of ‘physical 
elements’ or sense-data (rupa) is different from that of feelings 
(vedana ). The aggregates again are describable as impermanent, 
but not so the pudgala. So the pudgala and the aggregates as 
a class apart, are absolutely distinct categories', because they are 
possessed of mutually contradictory attributes, viz. , the fact 
of being describable or indescribable. The pudgala therefore 
must be set down as an absolute unreality, having no locus 
standi except in the coloured imagination of the Vatsipuiriyas. 
The impossibility of predication of identity or difference with 
respect to the pudgala does not alone prove its unreal, imaginary 
character; its unreality is also brought home by the fact that 
it cannot be described as momentary either. We have proved 
beyond the shadow of doubt that existence means causal 
efficiency and this causal efficiency, it has been demonstrated by 
irrefragable logic, is restricted to momentary reals. 1 So a thing, 
which cannot be described as momentary, must be set down as a 
fiction, pure and simple. How can a non-momeutary thing have 
causal efficiency ? 2 

It may be contended that as causal efficiency is incom¬ 
patible with a non-momentary thing, a non-momentary cannot 
be a real entity. But this pudgala is not accepted by us as 
absolutely non-momentary. What we contend is that the 
pudgala cannot from its very nature be described either as 
momentary or non-momentary. If we categorically affirmed 
its non-momentary character, the charge of unreality could be 

1 arthakriyaau 6akti6ca vidyamfmatvalaksanam I ksapikesv eva niyati 
tathu ’vacye na vaatuta I 

T.8., 347. 

8 ‘anityatvena yo’vacych sabetur na hi kaayacit.’ 

Quoted in T.S.P., p. 128. 
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brought home to us. But as we neither affirm nor deny the 
non-momentary or momentary nature with regard to the pudgala 
the charge cannot be substantiated. If we categorically affirmed 
it to be non-momentary, causal efficiency could be denied of it. 
But we admit its momentary character as well; so there is 
nothing to prevent its exercising causal efficiency. But this 
only seeks to draw a red herring across the line of real dispute. 
The indubitable and irrefutable fact remains that there is contra¬ 
diction between the two incompatible attributes of momentariness 
and non-moraentariness. If one is true, the other must be false. If 
one is false, the other cannot but be true. There is no half-way 
house between two mutually exclusive terms. A thing cannot be 
permanent and non-permanent both. What is the connotation 
of permanence? Obviously it is the fixed and unalterable nature 
of a thing. A thing is said to be eternal, which does not perish 
at any time. 1 The non-eternal is that which does not persist 
always, but ceases to exist at some point of time. So, how can 
an identical thing be conceived as existing for all time and 
again ceasing to exist-at some point of time? This is sheerly 
an inconceivable, situation. The affirmation of one presupposes 
the denial of another and vice versa. You cannot have it both 
ways or neither. If it is eternal, it must be admitted to be an 
unreal fiction like a rabbit’s horn. If momentary, it cannot be 
an unreal existence, which, however, is claimed by the Vatsl- 
putriyas with a shameless naivete. So when the pudgala is 
not categorically a momentary entity, it must be devoid of causal 
efficiency, as causal efficiency is the invariable concomitant of 
the momentary. 

As for the seeming Scriptural and textual discrepancies, 
they have been fully explained by the noble Vasubandhu in his 
Abhidharmahosa and Paramarthasaptati. The curious reader 
is advised to consult those works. We are here concerned with 
the metaphysical issues involved in the position of the Vatsh 


1 nityarii tarn ahur vidvamso yah svabhavo na nasyati. Ibid, p. 129. 
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putriyas and we have shown that the whole doctrine is vitiated 
by a flagrant breach of the ‘Law of Contradiction.’ It betrays 
slipshod logic from top to bottom and can be held out as the best 
illustration of the heights of absurdity to which a man can be 
led by a pet superstition. 

About the teaching of the Master, one word is sufficient to 
indicate the method which was adopted by him. The sermons 
of the master were inspired by the enquiries of inquisitive persons 
and the Master had to consider the intellectual calibre and 
equipment of these enquirers before giving answers to their 
queries—otherwise his words would become incomprehensible 
to them. This point has been explained (by Kumaralabha) 
thus: “ The Buddha was pleased to construct nis doctrine 
concerning the elements of existence (with the greatest 
caution), like a tigress who holds her young by her teeth (her 
grasp is not too tight in order not to hurt him, nor is it 
too loose in order not to let him fall).”* So when the 
Buddha said, “ There is a being spontaneously born,” 2 it 
must be understood to mean the continuity of the stream of 

1 The Soul Theory of the Buddhists by Th. Stcherbatsky, vide p, 847. 

Cf. “ damstridarhstravabhedam ca bhrarhsarh ca ’veksya karmanam I 
de^ayanti jina dharmam vyaghripotapaharavat.” quoted in the T. S. P., 
p. 129. 

8 ‘ asti sattva upapadukah ’ Prof. Stcherbatsky renders it by 1 appari¬ 
tions! spontaneous self-birth.’ The learned Professor has translated Hiuen 
ThsaDg’s version as follows:—“ .if the five skandhas (of the inter¬ 

mediate state) proceed to a new life, which begins neither in the womb, 
nor in un egg, nor in warm moisture, then the result is called transfigurated 
being.” Ibid, pp. 844 and 957. “ In this way are bom: gods, the inhabitants 
of hell and all men in the intermediate state between death and a new birth, 
i.e., without a seed, not from previous elements, as the Vats (the Vdtsipu- 
triyas) believe.” Op. eit , p. 946. Cf. Amarakofa, “ divyopapaduka devalj.” 
Bhfmuji comments : " narakavyavrttave divyapadam. m§tapi trad id rs ta¬ 
ka rananirapeksa adfstasahakrtebhyo ' nubhyo jata ye devah, te divyopapa- 
dukfi ucyante.” We have it from. Prof. Stcherbatsky, ” The whole theory 
of apparitional or miraculous self-births is exposed and discussed in the 
III Section.” Op. c it., p. 966. 
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conscious life after death in other regions. This does not 
lend any support to the existence of an eternal ego-principle. 
The Buddha did not point-blank deny the existence of the soul, 
as that might be misconstrued by inferior intellects as denial of 
all post-mortem existence. 

The Vatsiputriyas have made capital out of the sermon of 
the Master, which is in the following terms—“ O Brethren, I 
will explain to you the burden, the taking up of the burden, the 
laying aside of the burden and the carrier of the burdeD. Of 
these, the burden is the five aggregates, which are the substrates 
(of personal life) ; the taking up of the burden is the craving 
for a continuation of life, accompanied by a sense of satisfac¬ 
tion ; the laying aside of the burden is emancipation ; and the 
carrier of the burden is the individual.” They have stressed in it 
the distinct mention of the individual apart from the aggregates, 
and have taken care to point out that unless the individual is 
recognised to be a distinct principle from the aggregates which 
have been described as the burden of life, the burden and the 
burden-bearer will be the same thing, which is absurd on the 
face of it. 1 

But such ah interpretation of the parable, though to all 
appearances it seems to be in conformity with the text, cannot 
be accepted as embodying the real intention of the master. Be¬ 
cause, the individual spoken of as the carrier of the burden is 
nothing distinct from the aggregates : the preceding aggregates 
which culminate in the production of the succeeding aggregates, 
are called the burden and the latter are the burden-carrier, being 
the inheritors of all that has gone before. That this is the 
sense intended is apparent from the very epithets with which the 
pudgala has been hedged round. Thus, the individual ( pudgala ) 

1 1 bharam vo bhiksavo delay i$y ami, bharadanam bhuraniksepam 
bhnraharam ea, tatra bharab pofleopadanaskandbab, bharadanam trptib. 
bharanikgepo mok?o, bharabarab pudgala iti.' 

I have adopted the translation of Prof. Stcherbatsky with slight 
^Iterations. 
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has been spoken of as the subject, bearing such and such a name, 
such and such a caste, coming of such a family, living on such 
food-stuffs, experiencing such pleasure and pain, and having 
such a span of life allotted to him and so on. Certainly these 
adjectives are ill-adapted to an eternal self or any real self, having 
a distinct existence apart from the elements of consciousness* 
So this sermon cannot be interpreted as evidence of a soul- 
entity. 

This should be a clincher to the Vatslputriyas ’ contention. 
But Uddyotakara, to suit his purpose, has gone out of his way 
to seize hold of another text and has twisted it so as to make it 
appear as evidence of the existence of a distinctive soul-principle. 
The text is as follows : “ 0 Venerable sir, I am not colour ; and 
so again I am not feeling, .name, conformation and cognition. 
Likewise, thou too, 0 monk, art not the colour ; nor art thou 
any more the feeling, name, conformation and cognition.”* 
‘ The specific negation of the aggregates,’ argues Uddyotakara, 
‘ element by element, as the object of ego-consciousness, shows 
that there is a self apart and aloof from the contents.’ If nega¬ 
tion of the self as such had been the purport, it could have been 
conveniently expressed by a categorical negation of the self ‘ as 
thou art not.’ But the specific, negation of the aggregates, one 
by one, points to the existence of an independent self, as for 
instance, the statement 'I do not see with my left eye ’ indicates 
that he sees with the right eye. If seeing as such was to be 
negated, the specific negation of the instrumentality of the left 
eye would be unmeaning. So it follows by way of implication 
that there is a self distinct from the psychical complexes, no 
matter whether it be an indefinable entity as the Vatslputriyas 
would have it or any other variety. 10 

1 ata eva Bhagavata, ‘Bharaharafe katamah pudgala' ityuktva 
'yo’sav ayusman nevamnamii, evamjatih, evamgotra, evamaharah, evarft- 
sukha-duljkharh pratieamvedi, evarn dirghayur ’ ityadina pudgajo vya- 
khyutah- 

» & 8 T. S. P., pp. 180-31. 
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But the contention of Uddyotakara is based on a mis¬ 
understanding of the real purport of the text. The sermon was 
addressed to persons who had these particular misconceptions with 
a view to their enlightenment. So the purport of the text is 
purely negative and cannot in any way be construed as an 
affirmation of the self, express or implied. 1 


1 vise§aprati§edha4 ca taddrs$in prati riijate. T. S., £1 849. 

For a thorough-going and detailed exposition of the soul theory of the 
Viitslputriyaa, vide ' The Soul Theory of the Buddhists’ by Prof. Stcherbatsky, 
and Prof. Louis de La Vallee’s Abhidharmako^a and his brilliant exposition. 



CHAPTER XIII 

The Theory op Soul based on the Upaki§ads 

The Ved&ntists, who hold to the doctrine of absolute monism, 
consider the world of reality as an unsubstantial appearance 
floating over an eternal spiritual principle, which is absolutely 
homogeneous and destitute of all distinctions, subjective or ob¬ 
jective whatsoever. As the Absolute Brahman, which is pure 
consciousness and pure existence, is the only reality and the 
multiplicity of the phenomenal world, both subjective and object¬ 
ive, is only an appearance as unsubstantial and unreal as an 
illusion or a dream, there can be no distinctions—external or 
internal in the spirit, which is one, uniform, unchanged and 
unchangeable, homogeneous Being. The subject-object distinctions 
are thus purely fictitious, as the objects have no reality outside the 
Absolute Consciousness. 

The Buddhist idealist {vij^Qnavidin) holds to an analogous 
doctrine as according to him also the objective world has no 
reality whatsoever outside the thinking minds. The subject- 
object distinctions are equally false creations of the conscious 
principle. But though thus they are fundamentally agreed on 
the reality of consciousness alone, they differ in a very material 
respect. The Ved&ntists are certainly wrong in holding this 
consciousness to be a homogeneous, unitary principle. If this 
conBciousness were one eternal substance, then why should there 
be any diversity in our ideas P Certainly colour-consciousness is 
not the same thing as sound-consciousness and if they are 
different, you connot consistently hold the doctrine of unitary, 
eternal consciousness. If they had been one and eternal, all 
these diverse cognitions should arise all at once and not in a 
graduated scale as they are found to do. Nor can these different 
cognitions be regarded as so many modes or determinations of 
one eternal consciousness, because modes cannot be regarded 
as absolutely distinct from the substance and so the substance 
will vary with its modes. The result will be a multiplicity of 
conscious units, which is our (Buddhists') position. 

95 
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Moreover, no line of demarcation can be drawn between 
cognitions and consciousness as such, as they are found in 
experience to be absolutely indivisible. And if the diverse cogni¬ 
tions are distinct from one another, what is there to be conceived 
as one ? The Vedantist position of one eternal consciousness, 
on the other hand, renders bondage and liberation absolutely 
impossible. If bondage be its essential nature, there can be no 
emancipation and if consciousness is eo ipso emancipated, bondage 
will become equally untenable. But in the Buddhist theory, 
no such contingency arises, as in a consciousness-series, each 
moment of consciousness being absolutely different and distinct, 
there is no incompatibility if one moment is impure and another 
is divested of its impurity. The fact of the matter is that 
bondage is nothing but consciousness as defiled by passions and 
ignorance, and emancipation is nothing but consciousness in its 
native purity, purged of all impurities, by a course of rigorous 
discipline. Had bondage or emancipation been eo ipso the nature 
of consciousness, all discipline would have been unavailing. 1 If, 
however, bondage and liberation be held to be false snperimposi- 
tions of ignorant, a praxis of yogic discipline will be devoid of 
all purpose, because there will be nothing to avoid or to attain. 
So the theory of the eternal consciousness is logically absurd and 
ethically a dangerous doctrine.® 

• tatha hi—yadi vipnryastasvabh&vam eknrh jfiSnarh sad*, tad* 
parasy* , va4h*ntarosy& ’bhavau na mokaivyava^ba syat. ath&viparynstarb 
tad unity aril pariiuddhasvabhavatvan na bandhnh s\ at. o'niakam tu suntfina- 
bbedena vijQ^ptih sarftk istu £uddh& ce ’$yata iti yukta bandhamoksa- 
yyavasthfi ya'tho 'ktam—“ a»ihkli$tu <*a viiuddhfi ca snrnnla Diimalfi ca sS | 
aarhk'if^ ced bhaven n&’sau muktalj syub sarvadehinab I viiuddb&eed 
bbaven n& ’sau vyayamo ni$pbalo bbavtt ” —iti. 

T. S. P., p. 124. 

* k : th v& nivartaved yogi yogabliy&scna sndhavet I 
kith va na batum 4akyo hi viparyasas tadatmakah I 
tattvajfiunaih na co ’tp&dyatu tudatmy at euryoda sthiteb I 
yo^abbyaso’pi ten* ’yam apbaluh saiva eva ca I 

T. 3.. 41a. 334*839. 



CHAPTER XIV 


A Critical Estimate of the Nox-soul Theory of the 
Buddhist Philosophers 

The Buddhists of the Sautrnntika-Y ogacora school have 
vehemently opposed the existence of a permanent self behind 
the psychical phenomena either as their substratum or as their 
condition. But they postulate the existence of pure, absolute 
consciousness, though momentary, bereft of subject-object deter¬ 
minations in the state of Nirvana. Though the possibility of 
total extinction of all conscious existence is found to be adum¬ 
brated in the Tattvasangraha and alluded to in the writings of 
rival schools, we shall not however concern ourselves in this con¬ 
text with the metaphysical merits or drawbacks of this theory, 
as it will be fully discussed and examined in the chapter on 
Nirvana. Sanjaraksita tells us that the gap between the 
Buddhistic and the Vediintic conception of consciousness as the 
ultimate principle is but very narrow, though it is fundamental. 
The Vedantists too have denied the existence of individual soul- 
centres ( Jloaiman ) as metaphysical entities and in this they are 
at one with the Buddhists. The issue of debate hangs upon the 
permanence or impermanence of consciousness. There is ab¬ 
solutely no difference of opinion regarding the impersonal and 
impartite character of consciousness too. The Buddhists hold 
consciousness to be of momentary duration, albeit the stream of 
consciousness-units is one unbroken and uninterrupted procession 
and in this respect of eternal duration, there is agreement, too, 
between the two schools of thought. The continuum of conscious¬ 
ness as an ontological reality whether in the series or in the 
unity is accepted as a fundamental reality and so for all practical 
purposes the two positions do not differ in a material respect. 
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But practical considerations are not the only thing that carry 
weight with philosophers. The difference of metaphysics is far 
too deep and uncompromising, though to the commonplace 
mind, it would perhaps appear to be a distinction without differ¬ 
ence. The difference between the two philosophies is therefore 
based upon a fundamental ground and neither of them can be 
expected to capitulate to the other, as this would imply the entire 
change of outlook and philosophic orientation. But a dis¬ 
passionate critic, when confronted with a metaphysical tangle of 
this type,' has got to make his own decision and to pronounce an 
unbiassed verdict either in favour of one or against the other. 
It is very seldom that the critic can come with offers of compro¬ 
mise, as compromise proves very often to be suicidal to philo¬ 
sophy. Compromise is a virtue in practical life, because it 
ensures the harmonious co-operation of the members of a com¬ 
munity, which disagreement and difference would render 
impossible. But difference of opinion does not spell any such 
danger, if it does not involve a fundamental antagonism in ethics 
and social life. So the practical work-a-day man of the world 
has no reason to sound the tocsin of alarm if philosophers differ 
between themselves, as decent philosophy does never stoop below 
wordy warfare. 

Now, the Buddhist maintains that consciousness must be 
believed to vary with its contents. Thus, the consciousness of 
red is different from the consciousness of blue. If they were 
one undivided consciousness, then, the contents should be felt all 
at once and not in a graduated series, which is the actual fact. 
Nor is there any warrant either from experience or from logic to 
suppose that consciousness is a principle apart and distinct from 
its contents, because we feel the two together and as identical. 
So one consciousness must be held to be distinct from another 
consciousness and the apparent unity and identity of self-con¬ 
sciousness must be explained as a psychical fiction, generated by 
the homogeneity of the consciousness-units. Tin SSnkhyas put 
forward their epistemological theory that cognitions are processes. 
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and affections of a thin, attenuated intelligence-stuff ( buddhi), 
which are as much material and unspiritual as any other material 
changes, but these are quickened and illuminated and thus spiri¬ 
tualised by the light of the spirit reflected upon it. The 
Ved&ntists, too, with minor differences among themselves, which 
are negligible for our purpose, almost unreservedly accept this 
epistemological device of the Sankhyas and the objective of all 
this is to maintain the supposed integrity of the spirit, standing 
aloof from the psychical processes. But this is only an ex¬ 
pedient, ingenious though, devised to maintain a pet theory, 
which has no logical or psychological evidence to support it. If 
the contents of consciousness were really different and distinct 
from consciousness per se, the knowledge of these contents would 
become absolutely unaccountable. What is the criterion of 
knowledge ? What is the explanation that one thing is known 
and another is unknown save and except this that one thing 
enters into consciousness and becomes identical with it ? But 
how can a thing, material and unconscious in itself, come to be 
identified with consciousness, which is its complete anti-thesis ? 
The Sautrdntikas tide over this common difficulty of all epistemo¬ 
logy by positing the existence of an intermediary, viz., the 
image or likeness of the material object imprinted on conscious¬ 
ness. The process is something like photography. 

The Vedantists, on the other hand, think that these Buddhists 
have come very near the truth, but their philosophy suffers ship¬ 
wreck at the very sight of the harbour. We admit, the Vedan¬ 
tists argue, that knowledge of a fact cannot be explained if the 
fact stands in its sacred aloofness from consciousness. There 
must be some relation between the two and the relation of 
causality or objectivity ( vi§ayata or uddyeiyatfi) which is requisi¬ 
tioned by the Realists, cannot adequately explain the intimacy 
and immediacy of the relation involved in knowledge. There 
may be a case of causality between two material facts and yet 
there is no resultant knowledge. And a material object may be 
the aim and objective of our physical endeavour, but such 
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endeavour fails to remove the cover of ignorance that envelops it. 1 
You may plead that the relation is unique and the fact of illumi¬ 
nation proceeds from consciousness to the object and so knowledge 
becomes possible. Yes, but this is the very crux of the problem. 
Your explanation only states the problem and assumes the very 
fact which you are called upon to explain. The Buddhist thinks 
that this relation is one of complete identity (sahopalambhaniijamad 
abhedo nilataddhiyoh ). But this is opposed to the testimony of 
experience. The contents cannot be believed to be absolutely 
identical with cansciousness, because they are felt to be distinct, 
external and possessed of a long or short magnitude, whereas con¬ 
sciousness is felt inside and as an amorphous principle without 
any geometrical dimension. So the two cannot be lumped 
together. But unless they are identified, they cannot besuppo-ed 
to be illumined and revealed. Illumination is the property, nay, 
the very self of consciousness and unless the contents are sup¬ 
posed to be taken into and integrated with it, they cannot be 
known. Knowledge is a peculiar relation—it is neither one of 
complete identity nor of complete difference. It is a peculiar 
relation—something indescribable. There is difference between 
consciousness and its contents, but the difference is not real. 
There must be identity between the two, no doubt, without which 
no knowledge can be supposed to be possible. But this identity 
cannot be a real, absolute identity. It is something equally 
indescribable. Consciousness is self-luminous and as such caD 
illumine its own identity and with regard to external objects it is 

1 banadijananad haaadibuddhlnum arthavigayatvam, arthivifajra- 
b&nadibuddbijanacac ca ’rthasamvidas tadvigayntvnm ili cet, tat kub 
dehasya prayatnavadntmasamyogo debaDravrttiuivptiibetur artbe ity artba- 
prakaio *stu. jadyad dehatmasaihyogo na ’rthoprakii6 * iti cet, nanv ayam 
«vayathprak&£o’ pi sva’ many eva kbadyotavat prukaiub, arthe tu jada ity 
upnp&ditam. Bha. ad Br. SO. 1 . 1 . 1 ., p. 86. 

Cf., dr^vavargasya sarhvidbhiQnatabhyupagame samvidnlj svatm&najti 
pruti prakuSatvam by abhedasamband heuai ’va klplam iti tarh prati Sa jada- 
rupa debatmasatbyogatulya na prakuiarupa. K. T. P., ad ibid. 
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perfectly onilluminntive. So the very possibility of knowledge 
demands that the two must be brought together in a relation of 
identity, but this identity cannot but be illusory and fictitious 1 
Now, the Buddhist philosopher argues into the momenta¬ 
riness of consciousness on the ground of the variation and the 
fluxional nature of the contents of consciousness and he bases 
his conclusion upon the relation of identity between conscious¬ 
ness and its contents. And he explains away the felt unity of 
consciousness as a psychological fiction by an appeal to the 
palpable variability of these contents. But these are pure 
assumptions which militate against sound logic. It has been 
proved that the relation of consciousness and its contents is 
neither one of absolute identity nor one of absolute difference, as 
both these are equally felt in experience to be the case. But iden¬ 
tity and difference cannot both be predicated of the same pheno¬ 
menon, as it infringes the fundamental laws of thought, viz., the 
Law of Contradiction and the Law of the Excluded Middle. The 
said relation therefore transpires to be an unreal, illusory super¬ 
imposition just like the illusory superimposition of silver upon 
lire shell. The relation of consciousness to its superimposed 
contents is therefore one of illusory identity and the difference 
of one content from another is equally false and illusory. And a 
false identity and a false difference cannot be made the basis of 
a philosophical argument. There is a felt difference between 
one cognition and another, but this difference is purely fictitious 

1 na ca prakaSisya ’fctuaao visay&h. to hi ▼ieshinaadlrghasthatataya 

’nobbOyante, praka&n ci ’yam antaro ’stbulo 'nanur abrasvo 'dirgbai oe 
*ti prakaSate. tasmao eandre ’nubliuyamana iva dvitfyaS candramib 
avaprakuSud anyi 'rtbo ’nirvacaniya eve ’ti yuktam utpadyamafc. Bha. 
ad 1.1 1, pp. 36-37. 

Cf. sarhvit svaprakiUe *ti ta*yab sv&bhinna eva prakaiarQpatvasya 
klptatv&t avubhinne dylyavarge tasyafi prakaiarQpata na aambhavati, 
t&ttvikx* ca drg Iriyayor abhedo na yujyate, uto driyavargaaya aamvidvivar- 
tata) a ’airvacanlyena tadabbedena praka4am&nat§. 

K.T.P., ad ibid, p, 87, 
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and a fictitious difference cannot entail a substantive difference 
in consciousness. A fictitious difference cannot affect the in* 
tegrity of the reality, much less can it induce a real distinction. 
The shell may erroneously be perceived alternately as silver or 
as lead. But the distinction of lead and silver does not touch 
the identity of the shell and so cannot split it up into two. By 
similar logic the difference of contents, which have been proved 
to be illusory superimpositions, cannot be legitimately supposed 
to introduce a real distinction into consciousness. Consciousness, 
therefore, should, in deference to the demands of logic, be regard¬ 
ed as a simple identity, an impartite whole, an eternal verity, 
with no ontological difference in itself. It is a self-illuminative 
principle without origin, decay and death, existing as the sole 
witness and illuminator of the cosmic panorama, which bangs as 
a pall and as a cloud over it. Ontologically speaking, it is 
nothing short of a vain show, a mysterious appearance, an idle 
phantasmagoria—the creation of an equally illusive and unreal 
avidyd, (nescience), which however is not a psychological pheno* 
menon nor a logical fiction, but an elusive category that cannot 
be described in metaphysical terms either as an absolute aught or 
aaan absolute naught. 

Experience too does not lend support to the Buddhist con¬ 
ception of multiple consciousness-units. The consciousness of 
red is felt to be distinct from the consciousness of blue, no doubt; 
but distinction is not the only note in it, the identity of con¬ 
sciousness is equally a felt fact. The Buddhist believes this felt 
unity of consciousness to be an illusion and he bases this belief 
upon the apparent multiplicity of contents. With equal logic 
one might explain away the multiplicity of contents as fiction 
and establish the unity of consciousness to be the reality. So 
appeal to experience is perfectly unavailing and its testimony is 
inconclusive and conflicting. The two opposite characters—-unity 
and difference—cannot both be true, as they involve a contradic¬ 
tion in terms. Which of the two then is to be believed as the 
reality and which again as false 1 appearance? Difference and 
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non-difference cannot both be true and if one of them is to be 
discarded, we must give up the aspect of difference as false 
appearance over the basic foundation of unity or non-difference, 
because difference cannot arise except on the foundation of two 
units, which are in their nature simple unities. If one of the 
two units be absent, the concept of difference becomes impossible, 
as each of the units constitutes its foundation and pivot, and if 
the foundation be lacking, how can it subsist ? But the case of 
unity is quite different. It is perceived in and by itself and 
without any reference to any other unity. Difference however is 
contingent upon unity and without unity its existence is incon¬ 
ceivable. And if we are faced with the alternative of rejecting 
one, we must perforce reject the aspect of difference as false 
superimposition and accept the factor of unity as the basic 
reality, because unity is the pre-supposition of difference and 
even if difference be accepted to be the final truth, unity will 
have to be accepted, as difference without unity as its basic 
support is a chimera. So between unity and difference we must 
accept unity as the reality since unity cannot be rejected as it is 
the constituent factor and is the raison d' etre even of difference. 
The Buddhist philosopher commits the blunder of unpardonable 
abstraction when he seeks to explain away the unity of con¬ 
sciousness on the basis of difference of contents, which in 
its turn, we have seen, presupposes the fact of unity as its very 
. foundation and essence. 



CHAPTER XV 


The Problem of After-Life or Immortality 
of Consciousness-continuum 

The philosophers of the Lokaynta school, who believed 
consciousness to be a product of physical elements and as such 
oeasing to function with the death of the physical body, opposed 
the Buddhist doctrine of the immortality of consciousness-series 
in very violent language. They argue: when the Buddhist 
believes this life of consciousness to be nothing but a congeries 
of distinct and discrete conscious units without any real, under¬ 
lying unity in the shape of the self, then how could they believe 
in disembodied existence of consciousness ? Consistency 
requires that they should subscribe to the Lokayata doctrine of 
absolute extinction of consciousness after death and they should 
hold with the materialists that consciousness is nothing but a 
bye-product of the four physical elements, earth, water, fire and 
air held in certain juxtaposition in a physical organism. It 
therefore stands to reason that consciousness should come to 
absolute doom, when these elements are separated by physical 
death, no matter whether consciousness be regarded as a bye- 
product or as an epiphenomenon of the same . 1 And as regards 
the physical organism, sense-organs, and objects of perception, 
they also are nothing but peculiar combinations of these elements, 

1 ‘ paralokino 'bh&v&t paralokabh&va * iti, a »Qtra of the Lok&yata 

system quoted in T. S. B., p. 520. 

‘ ppthivy apas tejo vayur iti catvari tattvuoi tebhyas caitanyam ’ iti. 
(another t&lra). latra keoid vpttikara vyacak?ate utpadyate tebhyai 
caitanyam, anye 'bbivyajyata ity abuh.' Loc. cit, 
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as there is no reality outside these elements found by ex¬ 
perience . 1 

It might be argued that the consciousness in a pre-existent 
body is the substantive cause of consciousness in a subsequent 
body and so there is no break in the continuity of consciousness 
even on the death of a particular body. But such a causal rela¬ 
tion between consciousness-centres located in different bodies 
is absolutely unthinkable, as we find the consciousness of an 
elephant and of a horse to be absolutely distinct and independent. 
Besides, there is no instance of one subjectivity producing 
another in a different body, on the strength of which we could 
suppose this relation to obtain in a past and a future organism. 
The theory that consciousness is the cause of another conscious¬ 
ness should thus be abandoned and it should be held that con¬ 
sciousness emerges as a product of the living physical organism.* 
It is a bold proposition to assert that consciousness exists even 
in the embryonic stage. How could there be any cognition of an 
object in the absence of sense-organs and certainly consciousness 
without a content is a contradiction in terms. Likewise, there 
can be no consciousness in fits of swoon and the like, when 
sense-organs cease to function. Nor can consciousness be 
supposed to exist in such circumstances in the shape of a poten¬ 
tial energy, because potentiality can exist, if at all in a substra¬ 
tum and as the Buddhist denies with the materialist the existence 
of the Self, acting as a substratum of consciousness, the organism 
should be regarded as the substrate and with its death, con¬ 
sciousness should be held to become defunct, as there is no other 

1 sanniveSavilepe ca k§ityadlnam nivelyate — 

dehendriyadisafijfie ’yam tattvam ua *nyad dhi vidyate II 

T. S., 1860. 

of. tatha oa tepaih sutram—" tatsamudaye vigayendriyasamjfia’ iti. 

T. 8. P., p. 520. 

8 kayad eva tato jfianam prapapanadyadhigthitat I 

yi'ktarii j&yata itya 'tat KambalaSvataro ’ditam H 41. 1864. 

of. tatha oa sutram—‘ kayad eva ’ iti. T. S. P., p. 52l. 
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organism in which consciousness could function. The hypothesis 
of an intermediate astral body, working as the medium of the 
departed consciousness, has been thoroughly exposed by Vindhya- 
vasin and so far as the Lokayata is concerned, it is simply an 
idle supposition as there is no positive proof of it. Moreover, 
this intermediate astral body which is supposed to originate and 
disappear all on a sudden, cannot be supposed to act as a vehicle 
of the departed consciousness, because, consciousness being 
devoid of locomotion, cannot be transferred to this astral body 
even . 1 And even if this be granted, it cannot be conceived how 
it should deposit consciousness in another organism, as this will 
necessitate the existence of consciousness in an embryo, a contin¬ 
gency too bold to be regarded with equanimity . 5 So the 
Buddhist finds himself to be placed tightly between the two 
horns of a dilemma: either he should accept an eternal Self like 


1 ‘ astiha sattva upapadukah ’—Buddha. 

2 The entire argument putin the mouth of the materialist is bodily 
taken mutatia mutandi8 from Rumania's Sloka-vdrtika. The Slokas from 
1865 to 1868 are reproduced verbatim and Sis. 1869 to 1871 are but a 
summarised version of Rumania's Slokas, 59-64 and 69 to 78, Atmavada, 
S. V., pp. 703-07. 

Sridhara in his Ny&yakandali employs similar arguments to prove the 
impossibility of metempsychosis in the Buddhist theory of Soul or rather 
no-Soul. Sridhara opines that the theory of momentary consciousness would 
land the Buddhist in rank materialism, which denies post-mortem 
existence of the Soul or conscious life, to be accurate. We are tempted 
to believe that Sridhara has borrowed his arguments from Rumania whom 
be quotes with great respect in other plaoes. It is strange that the editor 
of the Tatlvasahgraha has failed to enumerate the Slokas 1865 to 1868 
in that work in the list of quotations from Rumania, given as an appendix. 
Perhaps the omission to mention Rumania as the author of the same by 
Ramala&la is responsible for this overt omission on the part of the editor. 
It is absolutely necessary that these ilokaa should be noticed in the appen¬ 
dix of the Tattvasahgraha. 


Vide Nydyakandall , p. 81. 
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the Mimamsaka or in the alternative deny metempsychosis like 
the materialist . 1 

Santarak&ita observes that the whole problem of after-life 
binges on the correct determination of the meaning of tbeexpres> 
sion ‘ after-life Now, if by after-life or post-mortem existence is 
meant something distinct from the continuity of consciousness- 
series, then the denial of such an existence by the materialist will 
not affect the Buddhist in the least. The Buddhist holds the life 
of consciousness to be a beginningless, never-ending continuum, 
in which each precedent conscious moment is followed by a 
subsequent conscious moment, which derives its existence from 
the former and goes on producing its duplicates without end. 
Thus, so far consciousness qua consciousness is concerned, it 
is a.n eternal, timeless process without a definite beginning or 
an abrupt end. The conception of this life or after-life is but 
a relative idea, according as it is considered in relation to a 
conventional time-standard. Thus, consciousness-continuum as 
delimited by a period of a hundred years or its neighbourhood is 
conventionally regarded as the present life and its survival after 
this fictitious limit is considered to be after-life or post-mortem 
existence. In reality, however, the procession of consciousness 
being a time-less existence, such standards of time-limitation 
are not applicable to it per se, which do apply to the physical 
organism, which is however an accidental adjunct to the con¬ 
scious life. 

It may be urged that the so-called continuum, which is 
said to be one, eternal fact in this connexion, is nothing but a 
fictitious idea and the problem of post-mortem existence conse¬ 
quently cannot be solved in terms of this fictitious convention, 
however useful it might be in other contexts. Yes, the continuum 
(santati) per se is an unreal fiction, but this does not affect the 

1 ekajfi&nMryaa tasm&d anSdinidhano narai) I 
sarhsarl kafoid eijfc&vyo yadv& nSatikatS para II 

T. 8., 81. 1871. 
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reality of the conscious units : which never come to an abrupt 
end but continue producing replicas of themselves to all eternity. 
These conscious moments are absolutely real entities and when 
taken in their totality they are designated by such expressions as 
series, continuum and the like as a matter of convenience. 
This series has no independent reality outside the constituent 
moments, just as a forest has no existence apart and distinct 
from the trees, still these expressions have a pragmatic value 
inasmuch as they give us an idea of the entire collection in one 
sweep. Though the series is thus a mere name, a logical fiction 
quite as much as the series of sky-lotuses, since it is not conceiv¬ 
able either as identical with or as distinct from its constituent 
factors, yet there is no logical difficulty for the conscious units 
to form an ever-recurring, never-ending procession. Moreover, 
the eternity of conscious existence is a matter of logical proof. 
Thus, the first conscious moment in a body may be regarded 
either as (1) an uncaused event; or (2) as the product of an 
eternal conscious principle, e.g., God and the like, or (3) as 
an eternal self-existent entity; or (4) as a product of the material 
elements ; or (5) lastly, as the effect of a different conscious¬ 
ness-series. The first advent of consciousness in the foetus can¬ 
not be conceived to be an uncaused event, as it is a historical 
event, distinctly assignable to a point of time. This would be 
impossible, if the first consciousness is a causeless event, since 
an uncaused entity being independent of external factors, would 
continue always and not occasionally. Neither can it be re¬ 
garded as the effect of such eternal categories as God, space, 
eternal mind, etc. Because, an eternal cause would produce an 
eternal effect always. The third alternative involves a pre¬ 
posterous issue, since consciousness cannot be regarded as an 
unitary, eternal entity, the diversity of cognition of colour, sound 
and the like being manifestly a matter of direct experience. 
The fourth alternative of consciousness being a product of the. 
physical elements is open to the self-same logical difficulties, as 
the elements are ex hypothesi eternal, obdurate, unchanging 
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entities. The successive occurrence of auxiliaries cannot be 
trotted out as an excuse, as an eternal entity cannot have any 
necessity for them. And if these elements are regarded as 
fluxional, this would be surrendering their own position. But 
even the acceptance of the elements being momentary will not 
help the materialist. Because the existence of extra-mental 
physical elements is logically untenable. So if the Carvaka does 
not hesitate to surrender his position of eternal elements in the 
interests of logic, he should end by regarding them as mere 
ideas, consubstuntial with consciousness. The unreality of the 
material world is proved to demonstration by irrefutable logic. 

We think we can quote w'ith profit in this connection-the 
views of a comparatively modern thinker about the relation of 
thought and matter, particularly of our psychological operations 
with cerebral functions. “ Surely no one who is cognisant of 
the facts of the case, nowadays, doubts that the roots of psycho¬ 
logy lie in the physiology of the nervous system. What we 
call the operations of the mind are functions of the brain, and 
the materials of consciousness are products of cerebral activity. 

.It is hardly necessary to point out that the doctrine just 

laid down is what is called materialism.But it is neverthe¬ 

less true that the doctrine contains nothing inconsistent with 
the purest idealism. For, as Hume remarks (as indeed Descartes 
had done long before) :— 

‘ ’Tis not our body we perceive when we regard our limbs 
and members, but certain impressions which enter by the sense ; 
so that the ascribing a real and corporeal existence to these 
impressions, or to their objects, is an act of the mind as difficult 
to explain as that (the external existence of objects) which we 
examine at present’ (1, p. 24). 

“ Therefore, if we analyse the proposition that all mental 
phenomena are the effects or products of material phenomena, 
all that it means amounts to this ; that whenever those states 
of consciousness which we call sensation, or emotion, or thought, 
come into existence, complete investigation will show good 
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reason for the belief that they are preceded by those other pheno¬ 
mena of consciousness to which we give the names of matter 
and motion. All material changes appear, in the long run, to 
be modes of motion; but our knowledge of motion is nothing 
but that of a change in the place and order of our sensations, 
just as our knowledge of matter is restricted to the feelings of 
which we assume it to be the cause. 

“ It has already been pointed out, that Hume must have 
admitted, and in fact does admit, the possibility that the mind is 
a Leibnitzian monad, or a Fichtean world-generating Ego, the 
universe of things being merely the picture produced by the 
evolution of the phenomena of consciousness. For any demon¬ 
stration given to the contrary effect, the ‘ Collection of percep¬ 
tions ’ which makes up our consciousness may be an orderly 
phantasmagoria generated by the Ego, unfolding its successive 
scenes on the background of the abyss of nothingness; as a fire¬ 
work, which is but cunningly arranged combustibles, grows 
from a spark into a coruscation, and from a coruscation into 
figures, and words, and cascades of devouring fire, and then 
vanishes into the darkness of the night. 

“ On the other hand, it must no less readily be allowed 

that.there may be a real something which is the cause of 

all our impressions ; that sensations, though not likenesses, are 
symbols of that something, and that the part of that something, 
which we call the nervous system, is an apparatus for supplying 
us with a sort of algebra of fact, based on those symbols. A 
brain may be the machinery by which the material universe 
becomes conscious of itself. But it is important to notice that, 
even if this conception of the universe and of the relation of 
consciousness to its other components should be true, we should, 
nevertheless, be still bound by the limits of thought, still unable 
to refute the arguments of pure idealism." 1 


1 Huzly't Hume, Ch. Ill, pp. 80*82, 
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Kamalafila observes that even if the four physical elements, 
which are the only stock-in-trade of the Carvaka, are granted 
to be momentary and fluxional, the materialist will not succeed 
in making out his case that consciousness is a product of these 
fourfold elements, combined in various proportions. There is 
no proof whatsoever in favour of the position that the two sets 
of phenomena are causally related. Well, the causal relation 
is comprehended by an observation of concomitance, in agreement 
or difference, of a special type and not by mere presence or 
absence. When causal relation is to be determined by con¬ 
comitance in agreement, it must be laid down as a necessary 
condition that the effect in question must be perceptible and 
known to be non-existent before ; otherwise if it is imperceptible 
its mon-existence prior to the operations of the cause will be a 
matter of doubt and so the causal relation cannot be ascertained. 
If previous non-existence is not regarded as a criterion, 
things already in existence, c.g., the house and its furniture and 
the like, could be misconstrued to be the .effect of the cause in 
question. Again the concomitance in absence or difference can 
be ascertained only if other likely causes are found to be present 
and the absence of a particular phenomenon is found to be 
invariably accompanied by the absence of another phenomenon. 
Mere concomitance in absence is incompetent to determine the 
causal relation,. as there is room for doubt that the absence of 
the effect might be due to the absence of some other unobserved 
fact. Thus, we cannot establish any causal relation between the 
growth of date trees and the custom of marriage within prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity, though it is found that date trees do 
not grow in a land where such custom does not obtain. The 
fact of the matter is that the concomitance in question, whether 
in agreement or in difference, must be unconditional, else the 
causal relation cannot be established. Let us examine if such 
unconditional concomitance is found to obtain between the 
physical organism and consciousness. Concomitance in agree¬ 
ment is not ascertainable, as the antecedence of the physical 
27 
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organism to the advent of consciousness in the foetus cannot 
be perceived by one’s own self, as such perception presupposes 
the existence of consciousness in it. Nor can it be ascertained 
in other organisms, as consciousness is by its nature incompetent 
to perceptual observation. So concomitance in agreement is 
impossible of ascertainment. Concomitance in absence too does 
not stand any better chance. For, the absence of one’s own 
bodily organism prior to the disappearance of consciousness can 
be determined if there is a consciousness, but this is sought to 
be eliminated in the process. Nor again can such concomitance 
be ascertained in the organism of another person. Because, 
consciousness in a different organism being invisible by its very 
nature, its non-existence on the cessation of the organism can¬ 
not be positively asserted. Nor can such n^n-existence be 
ascertained by means of inference on the strength of absence 
of all activity in inorganic bodies. Because, there is no such 
restriction that the cause should function always. Moreover, it 
is quite supposable that the absence of the activities may be due 
to the absence of perverted volition and desire, which are 
regarded as the cause of association of consciousness with a 
physical organism. So it cannot be proved that organised 
physical elements are the cause of conscious life. 1 

It may however be urged that though there may not be any 
positive argument for consciousness being a product of physical 
elements, there is no evidence either against this possibility. 
But this is not the case, as argument in favour of the indepen¬ 
dent existence of consciousness as an immaterial principle is not 
lacking. In dreams and pure imagination ( vikalpa ) the mind 
is found to work independently of any external stimulus, either 
through the nervous system or through the sense-channels. And 


1 parispaadad ikaryad ar£an&d apy abhavaniScayo na yukfcah, nu 
'vaSyarh hi karapanarh karyabbavattvam, api ca dehaviSesaparigr aha hetos 
trsu&viparyasalakgaijasya svakarapasya ’bhavat kim tatra buddher 
abhavah, oho svid dehavyatirekad iti sam£ayah. T.S.P., p. 526. 
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even in reflective thought, which arises in the trail of sense- 
perception and interprets tue perceptual experience, the mind 
contributes its own quota, which is not derived from an externa) 
source. All these facts which will be described in full in the 
course of our dissertation points to the independence of the mind 
existing in its own right. The problem of life after physical 
death is purely a spiritual problem and our spiritual existence 
is independent of any physical trapping, which is only an 
accidental appendage and which is adopted by it either as a 
matter of choice or of necessity, determined by its own law of 
existence. 

Now, let us proceed to examine the thesis of the Gdrvaka 
that consciousness is a product of the physical organism in all 
its bearings and aspects. Is the organism as a whole the cause 
of consciousness, or is it as an aggregate of manifold atoms, or 
is it as endowed with sense-organs or independent of sense- 
organs the cause of consciousness ? Again, if it is a cause, 
is it the material cause or an auxiliary cause of the same ? 
Now, the organism as one whole cannot be the cause of 
consciousness, as there is no such thing as an organic whole, 
which, though believed to be an objective existence independent 
of the component parts, is held to be an intellectual fiction 
by the Buddhist. Moreover, if the whole is an organic unity 
constituted of the four elements, it will have a fourfold consti¬ 
tution, which is incompatible with its unitary character. Nor 
can the aggregate of manifold atoms be regarded as,the cause 
of consciousness. Is each of the atoms constitutive of conscious¬ 
ness or the entire collection of them ? Not the former, because 
in that case there will be as many consciousnesses as 
there are atoms in the body just as there are as many sprouts as 
there are seeds. Nor can the entire collection be productive of 
one single consciousness, as in that case there will be no con¬ 
sciousness, if there is a diminution of any part, say, a breach of 
the nose or a severance of the arm, because it is a matter of 
common observation that there is a failure of sprout, if any of 
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the constitutive factors, say, soil, water, the wind or the 
season, is absent. If it is contended that all of them contri¬ 
bute to the production of the sprout and the absence of any one 
factor or factors cannot preclude the functioning of others, 
then, there will be a conseq uent variation of consciousness in 


a cripple and sound body ; but no such variation in coysciousr 
ness is noticeable in a man, who has suffered loss of some 


member of the body. His culture and education persist intact 
as before. And in this theory, we are to expect a bigger in¬ 
tellect in an elephant than that in a (nan, because the increase 
or decrease of the cause is concomitant with similar increase 


or decrease of the effect. But as such concomitant variation is 


found to be absent, we shall safely repudiate any causal 
relation between them. Nor, again, can the body as endowed 
with sense-organs be responsible for the emergence of conscious¬ 
ness. The question is, whether the sense-organs are individually 
or jointly the cause of consciousness ; if consciousness be the 
cumulative product of all the sense-organs, then, consciousness 
will fail to emerge or will abruptly disappear if there is 
absence or loss of any one of the sense-organs, as we observe that 
the absence of even one of the accessories entails non-production 
of the effect. Nor can the sense-organs be individually produc¬ 
tive of consciousness, because consciousness is seen to continue 
unimpaired even if there is loss of a sense-organ. Bor instance, 
we see that even a paralytic possesses an alert consciousness, 
though his active organs are rendered inactive by palsy. 
Certainly, a thing, whose variations are not followed by. simi¬ 
lar variations in another, cannot be regarded as the cause of' the 
same. Besides, consciousness as the product of the sense-organs 
will be subject to all the limitations, incidental to the sense- 
organs, to wit, capacity for cognising particular types of 
objects and for recording indeterminate, non-relational cogni¬ 
tions, in other words, knowledge of particulars alone and 
lastly functioning in relation only to present objects. The up¬ 
shot is that conceptual and relational knowledge and memory 
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and imagination will be reduced to unaccountable mysteries. 
Nor can unorganised matter, destitute of sense-organs, be 
regarded as the cause of consciousness. Because, we do not 
see any indication of consciousness in an arm severed from the 
body. If the body as an organic whole be held to be the cause, 
it will be one endowed with sense-organs, because an orga¬ 
nism devoid of sense-organs is a contradiction in terms. 
But the sense-organs have been weighed in the scale and 
found wanting in the capacity credited to their account. 

The last two alternatives remain to be examined. Is 
the organism the material cause of consciousness ? The 
question can be answered if the essential nature of a material 
cause is determined and understood in its proper perspective. 
The material cause is that which bequeaths its essential nature 
to the effects, which, though differing in inessential matters, 
are found to agree in their fundamental constitution. The un¬ 
failing characteristic of a material cause which follows as a 
corollary from its essential character, is this that no modification 
in the effect is possible without a corresponding modification of 
the cause. Thus, for instance, a lump of clay is the mater¬ 
ial cause of the pot. Now, the production of the pot can be 
obstructed if there is effected some modification in the lump of 
clay itself. So an effect can be injured or modified only by pro¬ 
ducing an injury or modification in the material cause. If the 
material cause remains absolutely unhurt or unmodified, there 
can possibly be no change in the effect, as the effect is bound up 
with the material from which it is produced. So it must be 
laid dpwn as a universal proposition that an effect is injured or 
affected only if it is preceded by a similar affection in the mate¬ 
rial cause, which means the inducement of diminution in the 
causal energy. Consequently, there is no possibility of any in¬ 
jury or benefit being rendered to the effect directly and inde¬ 
pendently of the material cause—in other Words, such service or 
disservice is possible through the medium of the material cause 
alone. And where an affection or modification in a particular 
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entity is not preceded by a corresponding affection in another 
entity, supposed to be its material cause, these two entities 
must be set down as independent facts without any causal rela¬ 
tion subsisting between them. Thus, a cow and a buffalo are 
considered to be independent entities without any causal relation 
whatsoever obtaining between them, because any injury done to 
the one is not conditioned by a similar injury in the other. 

Let us see whether the dictum laid down by us in the deter¬ 
mination of causal relation is satisfied in the case of conscious¬ 
ness and the bodily organism, which are declared by the Carvaka 
to e causally related. Now, it is observed that the mind is dis¬ 
turbed by feelings of pain, hatred and the like by some unwelcome 
speech or disagreeable behaviour of another person, though the 
body is not affected in the least. Had the body been the material 
cause of the mind, the latter could not have been disturbed 
without producing an injurious effect in the former. So the 
plea of the physical organism being the cause of the principle 
of consciousness must be abandoned. It may, however, be 
urged to the contrary that the mind is inflamed with passions 
and violent impulses, when the body is nourished and developed 
by nutritious and invigorating food and this points to an intimate 
causal relation between the two. But this is only an accidental 
coincidence. Moreover, it does not affect our central position 
that an effect cannot be modified without a corresponding modi¬ 
fication in the cause. The fact that the mind is affected without 
any affection in the body is sufficient to condemn the whole plea 
of the Carv&ka. The fact that a mental affection sometimes 
coincides with a bodily modification cannot be construed into an 
evidence of a causal relation between the two. Because, such 
coincidence is found even between an external object and a 
subjective affection ; but nobody with an iota of sanity would think 
the mental affection to be a product of the object for that. 
Thus, for instance, a man with a sensitive mind is found to 
faint away at the sight of a tiger or blood-shed ; but this is a 
pure coincidence. By similar logic we could regard the body as 
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a product of the mind, as the body is seen to be agitated when 
the mind is perturbed with passion or grief. These are coin¬ 
cidences, pure and simple. The causal relation can be established 
if the variation of one is found to follow a corresponding varia¬ 
tion of the other, invariably and unconditionally. But passions 
are not invariably concomitant with bodily affections, as it is 
not a rare phenomenon that an enlightened man is immune 
from passions though he may have a developed physique. On 
the contrary a lean, emaciated creature is seen to have a strongly 
passionate nature. Certainly a thing cannot be supposed to be 
the effect of something else, when it is found to occur when 
that something is absent. Moreover, the relation between a 
physical change and a mental affection is at best a mediate and 
conditional one. The emergence of passions, anger or love, is 
contingent on the association of pleasurable or painful ideas 
with objects of love or anger. But these ideas are purely sub¬ 
jective manifestations, arising from an inexhaustible and ever¬ 
growing fund of memory-impressions deposited in the course of 
beginningless metempsychosis. So it is seen in the case of an 
enlightened being, who has completely purged himself of these 
false ideas, that he is absolutely immune from these solicitations 
of animal passions, though he might have a powerful physique. 
A careful consideration of all these facts knocks down the 
materialist’s plea that the mind is a product of the physical 
elements, no matter whether organised or unorganised. 

We have proved the absurdity of the physical organism 
being the material cause of the mind or consciousness Let us 
consider whether the organism can be an auxiliary cause of the 
same. But this is also evidently an absurdity; because an 
auxiliary cause is that which directly helps the production of an 
effect. Thus the soil, water and the like are regarded as auxili¬ 
ary causes of the sprout, because they directly assist in its 
production. If this dictum is not accepted, anything can be the 
auxiliary cause of any other thing. But such direct relation is 
conspicuously lacking between physical growth and rise of 
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passions, as is evidenced in the case of enlightened persons, who 
are found to be immune from these inspite of their youth and 
possession of a vigorous physique. In the case of unenlightened 
persons even, these bodily changes are not directly responsible 
for the emergence of such passi.ons, etc.; they only stimulate the 
memory-impressions and subconscious desires that are lying 
dormant in them and through their medium become the remote 
causes of the rise of passions. And even if it is assumed for 
the sake of argument that bodily changes do assist, immediately 
and unconditionally, the promotion of these passions, it does hot 
necessarily follow that the death of the body will entail the death 
of consciousness. This will be made clear by an example. 
Fire is certainly an indispensable factor in the production of an 
earthen pot (the baked one), but the extinction of the fire in 
potter’s furnace does not necessitate the extinction of the pot. 
So the possibility of the survival of consciousness after the death 
of the physical body is not excluded, even though the latter 
might be regarded (by a concession) as an assisti. jg cause of the 
former. • But we have seen that the whole plea of the materialist 
that the body is either a material or an auxiliary cause of con¬ 
sciousness is a hollow and unfounded assertion. 

It has been further contended that the physical organism 
and the mind are certainly related as cause and effect, as material 
and product, because they are found to be invariably concomitant. 
It is an established proposition that things which are invariably 
co-existent are in the relation of material and product and this can 
be brought home by a concrete example, viz., light and its efful¬ 
gence. But the reason, viz., invariable co-existence, is not 
acceptable to the Buddhist, as the Buddhist believes in the exist¬ 
ence of the disembodied spirit in the immaterial sphere. The 
co »mon principle of debate is that the probans (the middle tei m, 
hetu) must be acceptable to both the parties, particularly to the 
opponent for whose conviction the argument is employed. The 
breach of this rule constitutes the fallacy of unproven middle 
term. Again * the probans employed may also prove quite the 
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contradictory of the intended thesis, viz., the body maybe regard¬ 
ed as the product of the mind. Moreover, the reason of in¬ 
variable concomitance is inconclusive (anaikantika). Because, 
invariable co-existence may be due to a reason other than 
material causation as is the case with fire and liquefied copper. 
Thus though copper passes into a liquid stage only when fire 
works upon it, nobody yet thinks fire to be the material cause 
of the liquid copper. So it can be legitimately supposed that 
the protoplasmic cell enters into a later development only when it 
is informed with consciousness; and the co-existence, being thus 
due to a factual necessity, cannot be made to prove the relation 
of material and product between the mind and the organism. 1 

It may be argued that though subsequent cognitions may be 
products of antecedent cognitions, the primal consciousness, 
which is the source of these derivative conscious states, may be a 
product of the physical organism and so the theory of beginning¬ 
less consciousness will have no legs to stand upon. But this is 
only a dogmatic assumption and has no logic in its support. It 
may be contended that as the other hypothesis is also an assump¬ 
tion, for which there is no more logical necessity, the present 
hypothesis may be plausible. Not so, because this hypothesis is 
opposed to all reason. Thus, if the primal consciousness is 
derived from the physical organism and subsequent conscious 
states are purely derivatives of this internal consciousness, then 
all our cognitions will be purely subjective. But as a matter of 

1 Byfid etad—yayoh sahasthitmiyamas tuv upfidanopadeyabhfltau, 
yatbfi pradipaprabhe. aafci ca sahasthitiniyamab fiarlramanovijfl&nayor jti 
svabhfivabetub- tad ayam anyatarfisiddho hetub. virupe db&tau iarlram 
antarepa 'pi manomater abhyupngamat. na’pfptasiddhir manometer api 
deham praty upad&natva-prasabgat; anaikantikatfi ca hetubhedfid api 
Babfivastbanasambbavat, yatba ’gnitamradravayofi. tathfi bi—vabnisa- 
hak&ri tfimrarh dravatvam firabbate, na kevalam, evam ihfi 'pi dehaayo' 
pfidfinam kalal&di manovijfi&nasahak&ri deham nttaram firabbate, ity atas 
tayob sahaethfinath no’ pfidfinopfideyabbfiv&d ity ato 'nekfinta eva. 

T. 8* P„ p, 629. 
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fact our cognitions are derived from both a subjective and an 
objective source alike, as is evidenced in sense-perception. But 
the theory of physical source of primal consciousness leaves no 
room for this peculiarity, as an effect once produced from a 
particular cause cannot possibly derive its being from other 
factors. Thus, smoke being first produced from fire canno 
subsequently be produced from other causes. 1 

Moreover, if the organism be the constitutive cause of the 
primal consciousness alone and not of the derivative conscious 
states, what necessity is there that subsequent conscious states 
should not function independently of the organism? Certainly 
one cannot have a necessity for a thing, which does not benefit 
it in any way. But the Carvaka may rejoin : ‘ Well, according 
to your theory, the principle of consciousness is independent of 
the physical organism. But why does it not function in isolation 
from the body, which renders no service to it? ’ The answer is 
that consciousness does function independently of the body in the 
immaterial sphere. The association of the physical organism is 
not essential either for the being or for the functioning of 
consciousness. It is an accidental coincidence, due to a 
perverted desire on the part of a particular subject for such 
physical embodiment. If, on the other hand, the organism is 
supposed to condition even the subsequent career of conscious 
processes, then there should emerge a multiplicity of conscious¬ 
ness-streams, as the constitutive cause of the subsequent cogni¬ 
tions is present intact in the shape of the physical organism. 

> atha 'pi syat—yady apy uttara-kalam mano-dblh purvapurvabuddhi- 
prabhava bbavati, tatha ’pi ya prathama-kulabhavini tasy& dehopadaoatvad 
ato na ’naditvasiddbir iti. tad etud asamyak, na by asyuh balpaoayah 
kifi it fr&dhakum pramanam asti *ti pratipaditam etat. badbakam apt. 
o&sti ’ti cen, na, vidyata eva badhukam. jadi debut sakrd utpanna satl 
manodhib paficSt Bvajatisamudbhava sjat, tado ’ttarak&larh sarva.lai'va 
purvapurvatnanoviiflana«amudbhavai ’va ay fit. na vijiUIya-cuksiradivij&aiis- 
eamudbhava. na hi dbuc o *gt b sakrd udbhuya pageud an\ ato vijutlyod 
bbavati. 


T. S. P„ p. 529. 
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Thus, whatever cognitions may be produced from the organism, 
each of them will go on producing their replicas without a break 
and the result will be an infinite variety of consciousness-streams 
in each living organism, an issue which is directly contradicted 
by exDerience. It may be contended that as the organism is 
only an ancillary condition and not the constitutive cause of 
successive conscious states, which however derive their being 
from the nrimal internal consciousness, the contingency of 
manifold consciousness-streams does not arise; and this hypothesis 
moreover gives the key to the fact of consciousness functioning 
only in relation to a physical organism. But this is an uncalled 
for and irrational hypothesis. For if the organism be the 
substantive cause of consciousness in its inception, there is no 
reason why it should function at a later stage in the capacity of 
an ancillary condition, particularly as the organism persists 
unchanged as before. If this extravagant hypothesis is accepted, 
the .consequence will be the impossibility of affiliating particular 
effects to particular causes, as the effects will not have their 
constitution determined by the causes. Furthermore, if the 
organism is the constitutive cause of primary consciousness, why 
should it not be so in respect of subsequent cognitions as well ? 
Assuredly the organism has not undergone any change in its 
constitution. And if it is constitutionally identical in its earlier 
and later stages, it will be either the substantive cause as before 
or an ancillary condition as later on. Nor can it be supposed 
that the organism functions as a substantive cause even in 
relation to subsequent cognitions, subject to its association with 
the previous cognitions helping as contributory factors. Because, 
the plea of the organism being the substantive cause of conscious¬ 
ness has been proved to be logically absurd. And even if it is 
conceded, the primal consciousness too will be the product of a 

* atho EFarakiUam dehaaya *py upakarifcvam aiglkriyate, tads 
’nekav)jfianaprabandhaprasavaprasaAgab....na cai ’vam anubhaio ’sti. 

Ibid, p. 630, 
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previous cognition working as a helping factor. But in that 
case the foisting of a physical element upon it will have no 
logical necessity, as the law of homogeneity of cause and effect 
and the law of the parsimony of causes equally overrule the 
hypothesis of the physical cause. All these objections, again, 
will hold good even if the physical elements are held to be 
momentary. And so has it been said by the venerable doctor 
(Dignaga?), “ If the primal consciouness is produced from the 
organism, why should subsequent cognitions be determined by 
their compeers ? Why should the all-powerful organism cease 
to function? ” 1 

. So it must be accepted that non-sensuous consciousness is a 
beginningless process. But if we are to abide by the dictates of 
logic not only non-sensuous ( manobuddhi ) subjective conscious¬ 
ness, but consciousness as such must be accounted to be a begin¬ 
ningless principle. Well, as for the primal cognition, is it a 
sensuous cognition or non-sensuous in character ? The former 
alternative is unacceptable, because there is no sensuous cogni¬ 
tion in swoon, deep sleep and the like although the sense-organs 
are present intact. The reason is that a sense-organ is incom¬ 
petent to envisage even external reality unless it is backed by an 
alert attention. So even if the first advent of consciousness in 
the baby is supposed to be a sensuous cognition produced by the 
reaction of the sense-organ on the objective world, the independ¬ 
ent existence of previous consciousness has to be postulated. If 
the primdl consciousness were the product of sense-activity alone, 
it would be found to be so for all times, and the service of con¬ 
sciousness functioning in the background of Bense-activity, which 
is invariably found to be the case in all sensuous cognitions, 


1 ata evil 'uityabhutapak^e 'py efcad acaryiyam du^anam eutaram 
Slisyati. yad aha—“ deh&t sakyd yad utpanna dhlh svajatya niyamyate I 
parataS cet, samarthasya dehaaya viratib kutab II ” (The verse has been 
emended by me from what appeared to be a faulty quotation, both in metre 
and matter). 


Ibid, p. 680, 
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would be not only useless but unaccountable. There is no such 
thing as the plurality of causes ; and if an effect, say smoke, 
coi Id emerge from a variety of causes other than fire, this would 
amount to denying totidem verbis the law of causation and conse¬ 
quential repudiation of inference. So it must be admitted on the 
analogy of sense-perceptions in our ordinary experience that the 
first sense-cognition is the resultant of consciousness aiding and 
informing the sense-activity ; in default, the law of causation will 
have to be repudiated. 1 

If, on the other hand, the primary consciousness is 
supposed to be a non-sensuous, subjective experience, unpreceded 
by conscious life, the result would be equally disastrous. Pure 
subjective experience (manobuddhi ), unmediated by sense-func¬ 
tioning, is incompetent to envisage an external reality, which is 
the only reality of the Garvaka school. If this dictum is not 
accepted, organic privation will not operate as a bar and the 
distinction of blind or deaf persons would be reduced to a nullity. 
And even if the possibility of independent subjective experience 
is conceded, it requires to be threshed out whether the primal 
cognition is an indeterminate simple experience or a determinate 
judgment. It cannot certainly be determinate, because the 
characteristic of determinate cognition is verbal association, 
actual or implicit. Determinate cognition is but a judgment, 
which means the synthesis or relationing of two discrete ideas 
and we synthesise when we think in terms of language. Whether 
actual words or concepts are used, the fact remains that relational 
thought or judgment is possible only after concepts have been 

1 tatha by adibuddbir bhavanti akfabuddbir va bhavet, manobuddhir 
va '/ natSvad adyab pak§alj suptamurcchant/a -(dya ?)-cittanarh saty api 
ak$e ’nugupaooanaakarabhavad aksabuddher anutpattefi. ato na kevalam 
indriyam aksabuddheb karanam, api tu manaskiravige^asapekg&m iti 
nttdyate, anvaya-vyatirekasamadhigamyatv&t karyakaranabhavaaya. na 
c&'pi yato yab prathamataram utpadyamanaiii nidcitarh tat tato ’nyaam&t 
p arastdt udayam ftaSdayati ahetukatvaprasaftg&t. 


T. S. P., pp. 580-81. 
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formed and not before. But concepts or general ideas are mere 
abstractions and are represented bywords, i.e., verbal symbols, 
which have nothing corresponding to them in reality. And the 
question arises how this verbal association, which is the invari¬ 
able concomitant of conceptual thought, comes to be accom¬ 
plished. Is it duo to a knowledge of the conventional relation 
(sanketagmhanat) between a word and in object, or to the fact that 
a word is an essential attribute of a concept like consciousness, or 
thirdly, to a cognition of word and object in one sweep ? The 
first alternative is out of the question, as this being the first cog¬ 
nition, there can be no previous knowledge of the relation in 
question. The second alternative is equally doomed to condemna¬ 
tion. Because, words are of two distinct kinds, the particular 
with its unique individuality ( svalaksanarupa) and the generic. 
The first has no expressive power and so its cognition cannot 
constitute the determinate knowledge. Nor can it be regarded as 
an essential constituent of a cognition, as it has as distinct an 
external reference as any other objective fact, say, blue. Other¬ 
wise, the blue and the like will have to be regarded as consti¬ 
tuent factors of ideas and the result will be that the whole world 
of experience will be a collection of ideas and not objective facts. 
Although in the theory of representational perception, which 
regards our ideas as copies or likenesses of external objects, the 
blue-content is a part and parcel of ideas, still as our perceptual 
knowledge has an external reference, the blue-content is' not 
regarded as an essential attribute of our cognition but of the 
external object, which impinges its form on the cognition some¬ 
how. The word in its generic aspect certainly possesses ex¬ 
pressive power, but it is not a constituent factor of cognition, 
but of the particular word-individual which is cognised in audi¬ 
tory perception. Nor can conceptual thought (vikalpa) take cog¬ 
nisance of the'individual with all its uniqueness, as it is restricted 
to general ideas. So conceptual thought has to be set down-to a 
previous memory-impression, deposited! by a previous perception 
in the course of a beginningless career of metempsychosis. The 
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third alternative that words and objects are cognised by a single 
act of perception is absurd on the face of it ; because, words do 
not hover over objects or form part of the objective reality, as in 
that case even the uninstru cted would have knowledge of the 
same. 1 

Moreover, conceptual thought is selective in character and 
takes note of some one aspect to the exclusion of the rest. And 
what is the raison d'etre of this selective tendency ? It is nothing 
but a particular habit of thinking, as is seen in the case of a 
particular object giving rise to different ideas in different persons. 
Thus, for instance, the body of a woman is looked upon by an 
ascetic as a mass of dead flesh; by a dog as a covetable morsel of 
food ; by an amorous person as an object of love. So conceptual 
thought, which is made possible by a long-standing habit of 
thinking in a peculiar strain, points to a beginningless existence 
of consciousness, as a definite beginning, even in some distant 
past, would raise all the difficulties that beset the inception of 
consciousness in the present life. 2 

We have seen that consciousness in the sense of intellection 
cannot be regarded as the product of the bodily organism or 
physical elements for the matter of that. The reason is that all 
intellectual thought or judgment presupposes the existence of 
notions or categories of thought, whieh are acquired from begin¬ 
ningless experience by a conscious subject. The Buddhist 
philosopher here differs from Kant in regarding these categories 
of understanding as a legacy of previous experience and not 
inherent in the constitution of the mind The Buddhist how¬ 
ever has long anticipated Kant in regarding knowledge as a 

> Vide T. 8- P., pp. 531 (L. 6)—532 (L. I). 

9 kifi ca 'nitj adirupcija ’rthasya ’visese ’pi na vikalpah sarvan nkaran 
yugapad vikalpayati, akaraotaravyav&cchedena pratiniyataikfikuropagra- 
henai ’va vikalpasyotpatteh. atai cai ’kak&ravikalpane kfiranam vaktavyum. 
aa ca'bhyusat tad any ad vakturh laky am, yathl kupapadivikalpfin&m. tatri 
ca purvabhy'&savaSena vikalpakasya pravrtter anadir vikalpabuddhir id 
siddham. 
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synthesis of an a priori and an a posteriori element, but whereas 
the great German philosopher regards these a priori categories of 
understanding as supplied by the mind from its own inherent 
constitution, the Buddhist traces them to a previous experience, 
shifting however to a continually receding past life. The expla¬ 
nation of this fundamental divergence of thought is to be found 
in the Buddhist belief in a beginningless existence of conscious¬ 
ness. This epistemological doctrine of the Buddhist is very 
similar to the Platonic theory that all knowledge is reminiscence. 

It has become apparent that material data, whether as a 
constitutive cause or as a conditioning factor, cannot account for 
intellectual, synthetic thought and for its explanation we have to 
postulate the existence of the mind prior to and independent of 
the organism So the grand alternative that the primal 
consciousness as the product of the organism is a simple 
indeterminate cognition will equally tumble down like a house of 
cards. If the original consciousness is a simple indeterminate 
cognition, we shall never have that synthetic knowledge, which 
is knowledge in the real sense of the term. It is determinate 
knowledge, which is capable of satisfying pragmatic needs. Nor 
can simple knowledge be converted into a determinate, synthetic 
knowledge at any later stage of experience, as all our future 
experience also will be simple and indeterminate from its very 
constitution. Determinate knowledge presupposes a relationing 
of the facts of experience, a synthesis of what is immediately 
given in experience and what is not so given. Nor can memory 
be of help, as memory too is conceptual in nature, though percep¬ 
tual in origin. And two particulars cannot give us the general, 
and all our knowledge of reality is a combination of a general 
and a particular idea. This combination or synthesis cannot be 
effected by a simple, indeterminate cognition and for this we 
have to posit the relationing or synthesising aotivity of conscious¬ 
ness. But this relationing is not possible between particulars 
(, $valak§ana ) and this can be made clear by a study of the process 
as to how the conventional relation of words and meanings, or 
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meanings and objects, is cognised. Now, when we relate the 
word ‘cow’ to the object signified, we do not relate it to the 
individual cow, which was experienced by us for the first time 
when an elderly man had occasion to speak of it as a cow. But 
we come to learn this relation on a subsequent occasion, when 
the word * cow ’ is used in another context with reference to 
another * cow.’ The previous cow is not before the eyes and so 
the word cannot be affixed to it. Nor can it be affixed to the 
present cow, as in that case the previous cow will not be denoted 
by it. So before the relation is understood, it is necessary • that 
we have already had a notion of the cow, that is universal and 
not this or that cow. So if the first consciousness is a direct 
experience of the individual and not conceptual, the conventional 
relation of the word with the object cannot be apprehended. 
Nor can the second experience be of any better help as it is 
equally a simple, non-conceptual experience. Thus relational 
thought presupposes conceptual thought and conceptual thought 
is not possible if. our consciousness consists of pure, simple 
indeterminate experience. And conceptual thought ( vikalpa ), 
which is the precondition of pragmatic activity, is possible if 
there is an independent thinking principle, prior to the first 
advent of experience, endowed with a synthetic and selective 
activity. This selective activity, we had occasion to observe 
before, is possible if there is a previous habit of thinking and 
this habit points to the pre-existence of consciousness before the 
physical organism . 1 

1 ath&’vikalpike ’ti pak$as tada oa kad&cid vikalpika buddhir utpad- 
yate. proktanltya safiketava^Sd uttarak&lam utpadyata iti cen, oa ; nirvi- 
kalpakajfiane sthitaeya purhsah satiketasya kartum alakyatvat. tatba hi 
oa yavao cbabdasatn&oyam arthaaamSny arh va buddbav avabbasate oa 
tavat safiketab Sakyate kartum., oa ca ’vikalpe vijflane samanyam praty- 
avabhaaate, yac oa pratyavabh&sate svslakgapam, oa tatra tena va sab- 
kelab kriyate, vyavah&r&rtbatv&t tas\a. oa ca sabketa-k&ladfftasya 
■v lakfapaaya vyavab&rak&le 'at! satobhava iti na svalak^ape, sabketaka- 
r&p&t pQrvarh vikalpo ’vaiyubhyupagantavyab- aa c&’bhyksam antarepu 
na aiddhyatl ’ti aiddhS’naditS. T, S. P., p. 582. 

20 
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It might be argued though conseiousncs may not be regarded 
as the product of physical elements, it may have its source in 
the consciousness of the parents. But then, the parental con¬ 
sciousness may he either the material cause or an auxiliary con¬ 
dition of the consciousness of the son. It cannot be the material 
cause, as in that case the son’s chain of consciousness should 
inherit all the peculiarities of the material cause in question* to 
wit, the father’s learning, culture and the like. And this is 
seen to be the case in the father’s own chain of consciousness ; 
then why not in the son's consciousness also, as the latter is the 
product of the former in the same sense. It may be con* 
tended that the effect does not inherit all the peculiarities 
of the cause, as for instance, one light is seen to produce another 
light, but the thickness, richness and intensity of the flame is 
not the same in both. But the analogy of the light and the 
flame is not quite apposite. The peculiar intensity or richness of 
flame, etc., ard but unstable attributes of the light and do not 
always continue. And the substratum of these attributes is 
none the more stable, as it is seen to become extinct on the con* 
sumption of the fuel, wick, oil and the like. But the case 
is ditterent with consciousness and its attributes. Education, 
culture, etc., are seen to persist throughout the career of conscious* 
nets and consciousness too never becomes defunct, as it is not depen* 
dent for its being on any other cause. Moreover, one flame is 
not the material cause of another flame, as they are distinct 
and discrete. So the analogy is entirely out of place. Again, in 
the case of insects that are born of moisture, how can you 
account for their consciousness as no parent can be found for 
them. If however parental consciousness is looked upon as a 
heloing condition, we have no quarrel with you . 1 

5 nlha mntam—yathai ’kasmSt pradlp&d dlpAntarotpattfcu na pQrvadl- 
pasamekarepn sthaulvaddakf <penn v!t:$t*syo ’ttoraaya d!paa>a sambhavab,. 

kith tarhi ? nissatii'kurasyu pradlpamatr&syo ’tpattifc.tad vat tadbud* 

dher iti, tan na, yastnAt pradfpiidisarhskarah av&d-nye 'pi t&vat eantAoam 
nA ’vabttdlmati, astbiratvAt tasya, tatl»5 hi 'nJhan&paeayo tasyai 'va 
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So primal consciousness must be admitted to have its sou"co 
in the previous consciousness of its own series on the strength 
of experience of the career of consciousness in the present 
life More so as other likely rlternativcs, to wit, God, space, 
physical elements and the like have been found to be impro¬ 
bable, and as consciousness has a historically assignable place, 
it cannot be regarded as an uncaused category. So pre-existence 
of consciousness is established beyond doubt. And as regards 
survival of consciousness after physical death, it can be easily 
inferred from the nature and function of consciousness. We 
know consciousness has the power to produce another conscious¬ 
ness and thus the continuity is maintained in our present life 
and as the consciousness-moment at the time of death has the 
same attachment and passions and desires that characterise the 
whole career of consciousness in the present life, there is no 
reason why it should not culminate in another consciousness. 
Certainly things having sclf-satne nature and function cannot 
behave capriciously, as caprices of nature are logically unthinkable. 
The Cdrodka cannot still maintain that consciousness is a direct 
product of the organism, as the causal efficiency of the orgmism 
in respect of consciousness has been exposed to be a hollow pre¬ 
tension oh the pain of simultaneous emergence of all possib'e 
cognitions. It is a matter of positive demonstration how atten¬ 
tion aroused produces memory and memory rakes up pleasurable 
or painful ideas associated with an object of love or hatred, say, 
a woman, and finally culminate in a strong passion of love or 
hatied. Moreover, repeated mental exercises or lack of them in 
the matter of science and arts arc seen to be followed by a 
heightened or lower intellectual efficiency. Furthermore, when 


dlpasyfi 'sattvarh dp4yote, na tv evarh 6rutft<lisnrh«kr»rnh, nto na dlp.Vlivnn 

nittnrh*l»&rasy& buddhimutrnsya 6ambhavo yuktub.api ca snm-vedoji- 

tinftrh matai 'va ninti, t-yAita kathnm nnyavijiVmaja buddhir lty. clam pra- 
sotigtun, atba sahukarikuru$am iti pak$us tad j siddbasudbyata. T.S.P., 
p. 584. 
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the mind is engaged with a particular object, the expected cogni¬ 
tion of another object though present to the senses does 
not take place. All these lead to one and only one conclusion, 
oiz. } the independent existence of consciousness, as controlling and 
directing the physical organism as an apparatus. And as all 
other alternatives fail, we have willy-nilly to accept that con¬ 
sciousness alone is the substantive cause of another consciousness. 
And the objection that consciousness located in one organism can¬ 
not operate as a cause of consciousness in another organism has 
no substance in it. Because, consciousness being an incorporeal 
substance cannot be supposed to be located in a physical 
organism. Certainly consciousness is not a gravitating object so 
that a locus may be necessary for its being or functioning. 

Nor can consciousness and the organism be regarded as 
identical in substance by the materialist. The idealist, who 
denies the existence of anything but ideas, can regard the 
body as identical with consciousness, but this sounds like a 
paradox in the mouth of a rank materialist. And how can these 
two distinct phenomena be identical in character, when they are 
found to differ in every respect. The body is liable to visual 
perception. But consciousness is exactly the reverse of it. And 
how can the two be identical, when they ore possessed of contra¬ 
dictory attributes ? And if they are identical, the body would 
be as much fluxional as consciousness, which disappears in 
the next moment of its birth. The objection that conscious¬ 
ness in one body cannot be the cause of consciousness in 
another body is based on an obvious misreading of the nature of 
bodily organisms. The organism is equally momentary and so 
there is no one organism as the basis of operations of conscious¬ 
ness. There is no difficulty for consciousness to function though 
the organism differs every moment; and if difference of organism 
does not operate as a bar, why should there be any difficulty.!! 
another new organism is adjoined to it in the next birth ? 

The objection of Kum&rila that consciousness cannot exist 
in an embryonic form, as there is no sense-organ in it, is based 
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on partial observation. Certainly it is sheer foolhardiness to 
insist that all cognitions are sensuous. What about dream cogni¬ 
tions, which arise independently of sense-organs? And these 
cognitions are not objective cognitions ( arthagati ) either, which 
Kum&rila holds all cognitions to be. There is no difficulty, 
therefore, for consciousness persisting even in fainting fits, 
though sense-organs cease to function that time. We do not 
believe that consciousness exists in the form of a potential energy 
in these states; we hold that it exists in its own nature and 
so the objections based on it do not arise at all. And there is no 
proof of its non-existence either. How do you- know that there 
is no consciousness in these states? Is it from absence of silf- 
pereeption? But this awareness of absence of self perception 
proves the existence of consciousness in these states. It may be 
contended that had there been any cognition in these states, a 
person would remember on awakening that he had such 
cpgnitions. But as no memory follows, it is proved that there 
was no consciousness. But this is the result of a hasty general¬ 
isation that all cognitions should be followed by memory, 
which is not the case. Only tho*e cognitions are followed 
by memory, which possess intensity and which are repeated and 
have a special interest, and cognitions which lack these condi¬ 
tions pass into oblivion like the cognitions of a new-born baby . 1 

It may be legitimately asked if there is any positive evidence 
of consciousness existing in these states. The answer is that 
subjective consciousness is independent of external, conditions, 
such as sense-organs and is produced by its own cause, viz., the 
preceding consciousness. If there be no consciousness in these 

1 Vide T. S., 61s. 1923-1927. 

of. yadi by anubbQta ity etavanmatreijai’va smaranam syafe, 
sy&d etat, y&vati ga»y apy anubhave patavabhyasarthitvadiva kalyat 
amaraQam na bhftvati, yatba sadyojatudyavasihayam anubhutasyapi 
cittasya. 


T. S. P., p. 541. 
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states, it would mean death, as death is nothing but cessation 
of consciousness in physical organism If it is held that con¬ 
sciousness emerges into being after a lapse, then, thero would 
be no such thing as death, as there is no reason why conscious¬ 
ness should not re-appear in a de ad body though it might have 
lapsed for a time. What demarcates these abnormal conditions 
from death is the presence of consciousness in the former and 
its total absence in the latter. If there is total absence t)f con¬ 
sciousness in these states also, there would be no reason to con¬ 
sider them distinct from death . 1 

But since subjective consciousness as distinguished from 
objective cognitions ( arthagati ) is independent and absolutely 
unconditioned by external stimuli, the existence of consciousness 
in the embryonic stage is not barred out. Moreover, it has been 
proved that conceptual and imaginative thought are absolutely 
independent of sense-functions and objective reality. If all our 
thoughts had been determined by sense-experience, we could 
have had no such ideas as of sky-lotus and the like, which are 
subjective fictions, pure and simple. And even the reflective 
thought that arises in the trail of sensuous intuition is 
purely an activity of suhjec ive consciousness. So subjective 
consciousness being absolutely independent of physical environ¬ 
ment, the death of the physical organism cannot arrest its 
continuity. The independent existence of consciousness prior to 
the organism being thus established by irrefragable logic, we do 
not insist on the reality of the intermediate, astral body. But 
there is nothing absurd in this supposition, as non-perceptior 
constitutes no evidence against its existence, the astral bod; 
being ex hypothesi composed of subtler stuff. 

1 svapnamurchadyavasth&su cittnrh ca yndi ne ’$yate | 
mrt>b synfc tatra co ’tpattau marauabh&va eva | 
avatantr& m&nasi baddb'i cakgurndyannpet §an&t | 

•vopadunabalenai *va svapn&duv iva vartate | 


T. S., Sis. 1920-30. 
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The contention that there can be no continuity of conscious* 
sen in different organisms is absolutely unsubstantial, as the 
association of organisms is accidental, so far as the inherent 
nature of consciousness is concerned. That the consciousness 
in cow is different from that in the horse is not due to the 
difference of organisms, but to the intrinsic difference of nature 
by which one centre of consciousness is demarcated from another. 
Jbe continuity of previous consciousness in a ncwly-lorn organ¬ 
ism is proved by the fact that the child evinces peculiar intellec¬ 
tual and moral characteristics which presuppose a long course 
of training in previous lives. The pre-existence of consciousness 
is further proved by the fact that the new-born baby at once 
seeks for the mother’s breast to satisfy its hunger This shows 
that the child is born with memory impressions acquired in 
previous lives, otherwise how could it know that the mother’s 
breast contained nourishing food for it ? Again, the child begins 
to cry when its mouth is forcibly removed from the mother’s 
breast and is satisfied when the breast is applied to the mouth. 
Certainly it could not acquire these experiences in its present 
life. £ en among animals it is found that the monkey-child 
clings to the mother’s person for fear of death from a fall. How 
could these phenomena be accounted for unless previous know¬ 
ledge is postulated ? These activities unmistakably testify that 
the new-boro baby has powers of synthetic judgment and this 
is. possible if the mind can independently bring to bear upon 
seme-experience some basic ideas, the categories of understand¬ 
ing. And how could these ideas be there, unless it is assumed 
that they were acquired in a past life ? No determinate thought 
is possible unless the mind does supply from-its own- fund these 
fundamental categories. Sense-experience alone is never capable 
ot giving us that determinate-knowledge, which is made posable 
by synthesis, which again presupposes possession-of bns c ideas. 
This synthetic judgment is possible if-the mind can-think in terms 
of words and the knowledge of these words could only .be-acquired 
in-provious lives. 
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But it may be contended that if this synthetic thought* 
activity is the result of memory-impressions of verbal associations 
of conceptual thought acquired in previous lives, then, why 
does not the new-born baby remember the actual words or express 
his thoughts in distinct, articuiate language like an eloquent 
speaker ? But as there is no such memory of verbal expressions 
and as the baby does not give articulate expression to his 
thoughts, this hypothesis is absolutely an insensate supposition. 
But this objection is futile, as it is not an unusual phenomenon 
that there may be previous experience and subsequent loss of 
memory. In fact memory is a delicate faculty and suffers lapse,' 
if there is a violent shock in the organism. Thus an attack of 
typhoid is seen to obliterate memory of previous experience.’ 
Here too the memory-impressions have passed through a violent 
shock during the period of confinement in the mother's womb 
and so have not had the opportunity to reach - the stage of ma¬ 
turation, which makes remembrance possible. So the objection 
of the materialist on the score of loss of memory does not carry 
weight. The example trotted out by him that'all the people 
coming from the same village remember the past incidents (in 
the village) contains only a half-truth, as persons having a bad 
memory fail to recall these incidents. That this is the case is- 
borne out by the fact that persons of extraordinary spiritual 
powers do exactly remember their past history and distinctly 
articulate their thoughts as soon as they are born. The reason 
is that the confinement in the mother’s womb could not impair 
their mental faculties, which have reached the highest degree 
of development. 

Moreover, some people in their very boyhood are seen to 
evince strong passions of love, hatred, jealousy, pride and others 
&gain display a superior intellectual power, a kindly disposition* 
dispassionate love and friendship and the like. What might be 
the cause of this intensity of passions and intellectual and emo¬ 
tional-refinement ? Certainly it is-neither the environment, nor 
even the objects, that can be supposed to have a bearing on these 
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emotional idiosyncracies, as enlightened souls are not affected 
with these passions though the objects may be present in their 
fulness. They are again seen to emerge with a vengeance 
when people are not in a mood to philosophise on their worth¬ 
lessness, These passions are seen to arise even when the objects 
are lost or dead or not even born. Moreover, these objects can¬ 
not be supposed to possess all the fine and good attributes that 
are associated with them. These good or bad qualities are only 
creations of subjective fancy, but are superposed on them by the 
persons concerned owing to their o.vn inherent tendencies. If 
the objects were really good and beautiful as they arc supposed 
'to be, they would appeal to the imagination of a’l with equal 
force. So these emotions and passions must be regarded to bo 
purely subjective facts, growing in intensity and volume accord¬ 
ing to the strength of habits of thinking. But as the intensity 
of these emotional and intellectual faculties cannot be explained 
by the habits of present life alone, they must be supposed to 
have been occasioned by habits of previous lives. 

It may be urged that if the presence of objects is not tho 
cause of these passions, then how is it that these passions aro 
seen to emerge when the objects are presented to the Senses ? 
The reason is that these objects produce pleasurable or painful 
sensations and these stimulate the latent memory-impressions, 
which, when roused, culminate in the stimulation of passions of 
love or hatred in the minds of those, who are given to indulge in 
$.uch unfounded speculations. This is seen to be the case with 
persons who are in the grip of ignorance and who are averse to 
enlightened thinking. But these objects utterly fail to evoke 
qny response from those, whose minds have been purified by a 
course of ethical and philosophical discipline. If these passions 
were the effects of these objective facts, they' would have pro¬ 
duced these results in the minds of the enlightened and the 
unenlightened alike. 

But the Caivaku may rejoin : Well, these passions cannot 

be construed -into evidence of previous births, as it is quite likely 
80 
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that these are originated either by direct experience of the beha¬ 
viour of others or by communication with those having first¬ 
hand experience/ But this is no explanation; even animals, 
which cannot be supposed to profit by such example or communi¬ 
cation, are seen to develop these passions in the presence of the 
opposite sex of their group. Nor can it be supposed that these 
passions come out spontaneously ; had it been the case, such 
virtues as enlightenment, mercy, moral elevation and the like, 
which are known to arrest the career of metempsychosis, would 
also have come out spontaneously. But it is a matter of common 
experience that these require to be cultivated by a prolonged 
course of discipline and training before they become part of 
our nature. 

There are some thinkers who maintain that the passion of 
love is generated by the prevalence of phlegm, hatred by bile 
and infatuation is the effect of wind. But this is absolutely an 
unfounded supposition. It is not unfrequently seen that a 
phlegmatic person has a violent anger and a bilious man has a 
loving nature. Moreover, the increase or decrease of phlegmatic 
humour is not found to be accompanied by a corresponding 
increase or decrease of love. Certainly, the relation of cause 
and effect cannot be supposed to exist when the variations of 
one are not concomitant with the variations of another. So this 
theory must be abandoned. On the contrary, it must be granted 
that the strength or weakness, intensity or incapacity of these 
passions and impulses, which exercise so much influence on the 
moral, intellectual and spiritual progress of the individual, i* 
derived from the previous habits of life and thought acquired in 
past lives. The present life and environment cannot be con¬ 
ceivably held responsible for all these good and evil tendencies, 
for which sufficient' latitude in time should be allowed. There 
is no doubt that a good deal of the ills of the present life is due 
to environmental conditions, to a hostile or indifferent milieu, 
which are remediable by a better adjustment of the state and 
society, in other words,—by the present kaman of man in his 
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individual and collective capacity. But there will ever remain 
an undeniable residuum, a soupgon of individuality, in the life 
of the individual, which cannot be explained in terms of the 
present circumstances, to which a man is born. The law of 
karman, it may not be out of place here to observe, emphasises 
this freedom of will and choice, which lies at the basis of all 
social and political reform. An individual can do or undo, make 
or mar his fortune and when the doctrine emphasises the inexor¬ 
able and relentless character of past barman, it only does so with a 
view to encouraging the individual to put forth greater exertion 
to undo the evil, that is his present heritage. The evils of 
heredity too are not insurmountable barriers. They are the 
creations of his own and so can be altered or undone by hi3 own 
efforts. The materialist fails to give this encouragement to man, 
as he makes him a plaything of chance, for which there is no 
room in the philosophy of barman, which the Buddhist along 
with all other Indian systems of thought propounds as the 
Solution of the evil that is found to hold sway in this imperfect 
world. 

It is established, therefore, that the materialist’s theory of 
origination of consciousness from matter, whether organised or 
unorganised, is absolute.y unsatisfactory, as it fails to account 
for the variety and wealth of the mauifestations of consciousness 
in various spheres of existence. Not to speak of its failure to 
give ethical and aesthetic satisfaction, it is metaph>sically un¬ 
tenable as it leaves a large part of our conscious life and expe¬ 
rience unexplained and unaccounted for. It seeks to immolate 
the rationalistic tendencies of our thought-life at the altar of 
a false God, the all-powerful matter, for a mess of pottage. The 
better minds of every age and clime have persistently refused 
to be seduced by the meretricious charms of this harlot of false 
philosophy and have tried to give us a philosophy, that satisfies 
to a far greater extent the asthetic, moral aud intellectual 
demands of humanity—the demands which lie too deep-seated 
in our nature to be lightly brushed aside. We have not hesitated 
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to give in tbe present chapter' a full exposition of the honest 
attempts of two Buddhist philosophers who flourished over 
twelve centuries before, though . some of their arguments seem 
to have been deprived of their logical value by the advanced 
researches of modern physiology. But the Buddhist philosophers 
have no doubt succeeded in making out a very strong case againfct 
the materialist and this redounds to their glory, all the more as 
they could not reinforce their metaphysical arguments from the 
contributions of modern scientific researches. 

Eefcrencct. 

Taltvasatigraha, Sis. 18571964. 

Du. PailjikS, pp. 519-550. 



CHAPTER XVI 
Nirvana 


Nirv&ya is the highest goal, the ultimate objective of human 
aspiration and the summum bonum of rational life and was 
declared by the Lord Buddha in his clarion voice to the. suffering 
denizens of the three worlds ( traidhatuka) as the panacea to the 
ills and sufferings of existence, to which all sentient beings from 
the amoeba to the highest god are subject without exception. 
And this ideal state, in which all suffering and pain are extin¬ 
guished totally and irrevocably, was declared by the Master 
to be within the reach of all mortals, provided they elected to 
pass through the course of discipline which was styled the eight¬ 
fold path (a§tai?gikamarga). Whatever be the differences of 
views regarding the nature of Nirvana, all schools of Buddhism 
have accepted it to be the most cardinal principle of their religion 
and philosophy. * Nirv^am ianiam ’ (nirvana is the only calm) 
is the corner-stone on which Buddhist philosophy and religion 
stand and which gives the distinctive character that marks it 
out from other religious and philosophical disciplines. The 
persistent refusal of the Master to descant on the metaphysical 
implication of Nirvana, which was rightly regarded by him as 
a matter of idle speculation without ethical and spiritual value, 
has, however, become a fruitful source of polemics among his 
followers and modern scholars too. The schools, into which 
later Buddhism became divided, hotly debated with one another 
on this all-important problem and were sharply divided in their 
opinions as to whether Niro&M meant cessation of passions 
and sufferings only, or of existence altogether. The emphatic 
denial of an individual soul, the ego-principle, by all sections 
of Buddhist thought has naturally given support to this negative 
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conception and the result is that Buddhist Nirvana is believed 
by all and sundry as a state of total annihilation of all existence, 
conscious or non-conscious. The criticisms of Br&bminical 
writers, notably SahkarScfirya and philosophers of the Nyuya- 
Vatie$ika school, have confirmed the belief in the negative 
character of NirvQqa and tLe consequence has been that 
Buddhism and particularly Buddhist Nirvana have become a 
bugbear to scholars and laymen alike. The present writer has 
set himself the task of conducting a dispassionate enquiry into 
the various conceptions of Nirvaria that are found in the later 
schools of Buddhist philosophers and it is proposed to evaluate 
some of these theories on strictly philosophical grounds. 

Let us examine the conception of Nirvana as found in the 
Milinda Panha, a work of consideiable antiquity and believed 
to represent the philosop'hical doctrines of the school of Elders 
( Sthavira-vada ). There, in answer to the queries of King 
Milinda, the Venerable Elder, Nagasena, enumerates the charac¬ 
teristic features of Nirvana. Although some of the qualities, 
which go to show that there is extinction of all pain and im¬ 
purities, may be susceptible of a negative interpretation, there are 
some again, which unmistakably prove its positive cha acter. 
Nirvotna is said to allay all firsts and cravings, even the craving 
after extinction. Nirvaria is saicl to be,replete with the innu¬ 
merable and various fine flowers of purity, of knowledge and of 
emancipation. Nirvana like food is the support 'of life and puts 
an end to old age and death. As food increases the Strength of 
all being, so does Nirvana increase the powers of rdihi of all 
beings. As food is the source of beauty, so Nirvana is-the 
source of the beauty of holiness. Nirvana like space is not born, 
does neither grow old nor dies, nor passes away, nor has it 
rebirth. It is unconquerable, is not liable to be purloined, 
is not attached to anything. It is the sphere in which arhats move; 
nothing can obstruct it ; it is infinite. Like the wish-fulfilling 
tree, it satisfies all desires ; it causes delight ; it is full of lustre. 
As clarified butter is beautiful in colour, so is Nirvana beautiful 
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is righteousness. Like clarified butter again, it has the pleasant 
perfume of righteousness and has a pleasant taste. 1 

The catalogue of some of the qualities of NirvQqa in the 
foregoing paragraph unmistakably points to its being a positive 
existence, characterised as it is by permanence, blissfulness, 
freedom and purity. So Nirvana, as conceived by the Venerable 
N&gasena, docs not evidently imply an extinction of all conscious 
life, but on the contrary points to a much too positive existence, 
nay, the highest life of purity and perfection and bliss. In the 
Viiuddhimagga, Buddhagho§a gives us a disquisition on Nirvina 
which, if carefully analysed, will be found to be far from nega- 
tivistic. Nirvana is characterised as the cessation of lust, of 
botred^and delusion (Saih Ni. Jambukhadaka Sutta) Buddha- 
ghosa warns us that mere cessation cannot be the nature of 
Nirvana, as in that case the state of arbatship will have to be 
regarded as a state of cessation. ‘But why has it not been 
expounded in its specific character ? asks the enquirer. 
‘Because,’ the answer goes, ‘it is extremely subtle and the 
Master was not eager to dilate on this profound mystery. It is 
a state which can be envisaged only by the noble intuition of the 
saint.’ Again, ‘ Nirvana is without origination, as it has no 
antecedent cause.’ (Question) * But how can it be unoriginated, 
as it clearly emerges on the practice of the maggo (the discipli¬ 
nary course enjoined as the means to attainment JtLNirqana)' 7 
(Answer) ‘ No, it is not produced by contemplation, it is only' 
attained and realised by it. So it is without origin.and because 
without origin, it is not subject .to decay aod death, and because 
it is not subject to origin, decay and death, it is eternal (nicca). 
‘ It is devoid of form and colour, because its nature is beyond 
that of coloured form. In reality it cannot he non-existent, as it 
is realisable by transcendental intuition, born of unremitting and 
unflagging perseverance and as it is attested by the words of the 

1 The Questions ot King Milinda, 3. B. E.. Vol. U, pp. 189-199. 
Milinda-Panha, pp. 818-822. 
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Omniscient.Master, which run as follows:—“There is, ye 
monks, an unborn (ajdtam), un-become ( abhutam ), unmade 
(akalarn), un-compounded ( asankhatam ). If, ye monks, this 
unborn, un-become, unmade, un-compounded, were not, an 
escape from the born, become, made, compounded, would not be 
discernible. But because, ye monks, there is an unborn, un- 
become, unmade, uncompounded, therefore an escape from the 
born, become, made, compounded, is discernible.” 1 

From what has gone before, we can legitimately infer that 
Buddhagho$a refuses to believe Nirvana to be an absolute ceasing 
of existence. Nirvaoa is ceasing of suffering, of lust, of hate and 
of delusion ; but this does not argue that Nirvaoa is abolute 
extinction of existence also. Dr. Paul Dalilkc has however 
taunted those who think Nirvaita as a metaphysical reality with 
the title of believers, as victims to conceptual thinking, which 
can never envisage the truth face . to lace. In support of his 
position he quotes, “If, ye monks, only so much might permit 
of being attained of a self that would be permanent, lasting, 
eternal, unchangeable, eternally the same, then a possibility of a 
life of purity for the ending of all suffering would not be discern¬ 
ible” (San. Ni. III. 144). The unconditioned ( asankhatam ) ir 
the Udana text ha3 been explained by Dr. Dahlke as non-condi* 
tioned, as the Ceasing of Lust, of Hate and of Delusion (San. 
Ni. IV., p. 162). There are of course not a few passages in the 
Tripitaka literature, which can bear such negative interpretation 
that has been proposed by Dr. Dahlke. The following quotation 
from the Katana Suita, Verse 14, also lends support to the nega¬ 
tive conception of Nirvdna and indeed this is one. of the current 
interpretations among the present-day Buddhist monks of Ceylon 
and Burma, as Mr. Yamakami Sogen tells us. 

" Kbipoib purffparh navaxh natthi sambhavam, 

Virattacittl fiyatike bbavasmia, 

1 Vituddhimafjgo, Udana 8. The translation of the Udana is taken 
from Paul Dublke's ‘ Buddhtim,' p. 219. 
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Te khinabija avirulhacchundu, 

Nibbanli dhiru yaihfi 'yam padipo.” 

“The old is destroyed, the new has not arisen Those 
whose minds are disgusted with a future existence, the wise, who 
have destroyed their seeds (of existence), and 'whose desires do 
not grow, go out like this lamp.” 1 

'fhis negative conception of Nirvana is not a newfangled 
theory or a fiction of later scholasticism. It is older than the 
Lankavalara-sutra, as was shown by the learned Japanese scholar, 
Yamakami Sogen. In the third chapter of the Lafikavatara-sutra 
we find a review of more than twenty different views of Nirvana, 
which are all refuted on the score that Nirvana is undefinable. 
“The first,” says Prof. Stcherbatsky, “evidently alludes to the 
opinion of the Hlnayanists and the last looks like the opinion of the 
Yogacaras ( Conception of Nirvana, p. 31, f.n. 2.) Aryadeva 
is said, to have written a commentary on this section, entitled 
“ Thq Explanation of Nirvana by heretical and Hinayana schools 
meiitiened in, the Lankavatara-sutra.” This work has been 
translated by Prof. Gueseppe Tucci of the University of Rome. 
Prof. Stcherbatsky is inclined to believe this commentary to be 
a forgery by some incompetent Pandit (ibid). The first view 
stated coincides with the negative interpretation and is as 
follows:— 

“ There are some philosophers, 0 Mahamati, who maintain 
that by the suppression of the skandhas (five aggregates), dhattia 
(sic, 18'elements of existence), and ayatanas (12 bases), conse¬ 
quent on aversion to sense-objects arising from a constant study 
of the contrariety of things, the mind and mental affections in 
toio cease to function. And as a consequence, cognisance of the 
past, present and future objects ceases and all intellections are 
suspended as a matter of course owing to lack of nourishing 

1 See 'Systems of Buddhist Thought’ by Yamakami Sogen, 
pp. 182-36. 
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material just as the light, seed and fire cease to function when 
all aliment thereto is withdrawn. This is their conception of 
Nirvana; but, Nirvana, 0 Mahamati, is not attained by (such) a 
view of annihilation.” 1 

Again, in his commentary on the first verse of Chapter XXV 
of the Madhyamika-Kdrika, Candrakirti quotes the views of a 
school of philosophers, who believed in two distinct types of 
Nirvana, to wit, {l)-Nirvam with some re?idual substratum 
(sopadhiiesa ), which an arhat attains in his life-time ; and 
secondly, Nirvana without any residuum (nirupadhUesa). The 
first type of Nirvana is attained when the entire catalogue 
of kle£as (defilements) beginning with nescience, desires and 
the like has been abandoned, but there remains behind a sub¬ 
stratum ( upadhi), which.here stands for the five aggregates (pan- 
copadanaskandhah), which are the foundation of ego-conscious¬ 
ness. Now in the first type of Nirvana though the five aggre¬ 
gates persist, the illusion of an abiding personality has vanished 
for ever. This purified condition of the five aggregates has been 
compared to, a village of robbers, when all the robbers have beeD 
executed. In the second kind, even the aggregates are annihilat¬ 
ed and hence it is called Nirvana without a residue. This 
final Nirvana is comparable to a village, when not only its 
inhabitants have been totally annihilated, but the village too 
has been effaced out of existence. 

So has it been said, 

“ With his body still at life, 

(The saint) enjoys some feeling 
But in Nirvana consciousness is gone 
Just as a light (when totally extinct)” 

(Prof. Stcherbatsky.) 

The final Nirvana, without a residue, is thus attained when 
all the elements of conscious existence become extinct (tad evam 


V Lahkdvatdra, Ch. Ill, 
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nirupadhiscsam nirvdnam skandhdnant nirodhad labhyate, M. K. 
V., CL. XXV). 

1 am inclined to believe that Sankariicarya had some such 
school of thinkers in view whom he characterised as nihilists 
(vaindSikas). Prof. Stclierbatsky tells us that they were an 
early school of the Sautrdntikas who were full-fledged Suutranti- 
kas unlike the school of Dignaga which has been named by Prof. 
Stclierbatsky the school of Soutrdntika-Yogdedras. The older 
and more orthodox Sautrdntikas were perhaps an early offshoot 
of the Stharirardda school, who had their followers among the 
early Sautrantikas and the present-day Buddhists of the Southern 
school. They are certainly not the Sarvastivadins, whose direct 
successors were the Kd&mlra Vaibhdfikas, mentioned by Yasu- 
bandhu. The Vaibhasika’s conception of Nirvana was positi¬ 
vistic; it is absolutely a positive state of existence, from which 
passions and defilements of empirical, personalised life have been 
finally and irrevocably purged out and the chances of recrude¬ 
scence of the miseries of mundane life have been removed beyond 
recall. It is a state of perfection par excellence. Although there 
is room for difference of opinion as to whether it is a spiritual 
living condition or an unspiritual, lifeless objective existence, 
there is absolutely no divergence about its positive character. 
This will become manifest in the following sections devoted to 
examination of the Vaiblidsika and the Sautrdntika theories of 
Nirvana. 



II 


Tiie Conception of Nirvana according to the 
Sarvastivadins or the Vaibhasikas 

The Sarvastivadins maintain the existence of three eternal, 
incomposite categories (asamskfta dharmas), which are immutable 
and as such remain uniform and unmodified through all time. 
The rest of the seventy-two categories or elements ( dharmas ) into 
which the objective and the subjective world of reality have been 
divided by the Sarvastivadins , are composite (samskrtas) and as 
such subject to constant mutation, though all reals are eternal 
and imperishable in their noumenal and substantial character 
(dharmasoabhava). It is for this reason that the system is 
called Sarvastivada or “ the philosophy of all existents.” Though 
all reals are subject to the law of causation (pratltyasamutpada ), 
the causal operation governs the aggregates and compounds, 
and not the ultimate elements or atoms. The atoms however 
are never found in their free, uncompounded state, but are always 
combined in various proportions. These compounds are subject 
to constant flux and so change every moment anew, though 
substantially they remain uniform and unaffected. What change 
are their states or characteristics or attributes. But the incom¬ 
posite, simple categories, to wit, dkaSa, pratisankhyanirodha 
and apratisatikhyanirodha are eternal verities, absolutely uniform 
and unalterable. These two nirodhas and dkaia are not negative 
entities, but are absolutely objective existences. The Sautranii- 
kas however regard them as purely negative ideas, mere concep¬ 
tual forms, having no objective reference. In the Sautrdntika's 
scheme of reality there is no place for an uncaused category 
and these three eternal verities of the Vaihlidsikas have 
been regarded by the Sautrantikus as mefe intellectual fictions 
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fondly objectified by an irrational imagination. These Sautran- 
tikas have very severely criticised the Vaibhasikas for their believ¬ 
ing these uncaused fictions as existential categories, which is 
condemned as rank heresy. 

In reply to the strictures of Uddyotakara in one place, 
Kamalaslla observes, “ your statement, that uncaused categories 
are twofold, viz., eternal and non-existent, only betray ignorance 
of the opponent’s (Buddhist’s) position, as the Buddhist rational¬ 
ists (sic, Sautrantikas ) hold uncaused categories to be non¬ 
existent illusions. Verily has it been said by the Master— 
“ The Bodhisattva while reviewing the entire phenomenal world 
does not find a single phenomenon, which is exempt from the 
law of causation. As regards the Vaibhasikas who regard akaia 
and the like as objective existences, they are classed by us with the 
heretical schools and are not the true followers of the Buddha 
(Sakyaputnyah) . So the advancement of their views in this 
connexion is not consonant with logical procedure.” 1 Again in 
reply to the charge of Kumarila that eternal entities must be 
believed by the Buddhists to have occasional efficiency, as 
pratisahkhyanirodha and the like become objects of knowledge 
only after a human exertion, albeit they are eternal,—Santaraksita 
and Kamalaslla observe that this accusation of Kumarila' is abor¬ 
tive so far as the Sautrantikas are concerned. For according to 
them, these so-called eternal categories are mere intellectual 
fictions and as such can have no causal efficiency, which belongs 
to reality alone. And if the Vaibhasikas are intended, then, too, 
Kumarila’s charge carries no meaning, as the Vaibhasikas do 
not regard these nirodhas as nullities (abhavas) , as Kumarila 
imagines. “ Pratisankhydnirodha,’ > Kamalaslla continues, “ is 
nothing but dissociation (of the principle of consciousness) 
from the asravas and kleias (passions and impurities), and as this 
disjunction is effected by transcendental knowledge (pratisankhya) 
it is called nirodha dependent upon pratisahkhS (prajfla ) or the 


T. S. P., p. 140, 11. 8-12. 
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highest knowledge of truth. This is a positive entity, as dis¬ 
junction is a positive quality of the things that were in conjunc¬ 
tion before, since it is logically an established proposition that 
the number of disjoined entities is exactly in ratio to that of the 
conjoined entities. 

“ As regards * apratisahkhyunirodha, it is not the opposite 
process as Kumftrila thinks. It is altogether distinct from dis¬ 
sociation It is nothing but a circumstance, which makes the 
future emergence of likely effects absolutely impossible to 
materialise. This state cannot be realised by knowledge ; it 
can be effected only by an absolute and irrevocable removal of 
the causes and conditions responsible for the production of 
the effects in question. And this is what is called nirodha not 
dependent on transcendental knowledge. “ But Kumarila,” says 
Kamalasila, “ only betrays his woeful ignorance of the Buddhist 
position, which he has the temerity to criticise.” 1 We shall 
see that these two forms of nirodhas have their respective parts 
to play in the evolution of Nirvana. 

And this pratisankhyanirodha or dispersion of klefas (pas¬ 
sions and defilements) is the highest stage, the summum bonum 
of life and is synonymous with Nirvdtia according to the Vaibha- 
sikas. Vasubandhu observes, “ The essential characteristic of 
it is everlastingness. Its description is beyond the power of 
the tongue of man. It can only be realised by the self-experi¬ 
ence of a perfect man. Generally speaking it may be, for all 
practical purposes, designated as the highest good, eternally 
existing, which may be called also visamyoga or deliverance.” 2 
Both these nirodhas are necessarily involved in Nirvana. The 
pratisankhyanirodha by the removal of klefas directly unfolds the 
state of Nirvana and the apratisahkhyanirodha is also necessary 
io ensure the non-emergence of these hie fas by the perpetual 
removal of the causes and conditions of the same, pre-eminently 

1 T. S. P., pp. 730-31. 

2 1 Systems of Buddhist Thought p. 165. 
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of avidya (nescience). So SaftkarScftrya is absolutely in the 
right when he includes the cessation of nescience, etc., in 
the category of the first nirodha. 1 But the truth of the matter 
is that according to the Vaibhasikas cessation of nescience and 
kleias does not connote extinction, but mutual dissociation of 
the mind and passions from one another and this dissociation is 
called nirodha (obstruction or barrier) inasmuch as it serves as 
the unfailing barrier against any possible association in future. 2 
But SaAkaracarya from the very beginning has criticised the 
views of the Sautrantikas and not of the Vaibhasikas, although 
he calls the view refuted as those of the Sarvcistivadins. Whether 
and how far again his criticisms of the Sautrantika’s position 
are logically sound, that is entirely a different question and the 
value and force of such criticism is to be judged from the 
Sautrantika standpoint. Whether Safikaracarya erred in the 
matter of naming is not a very important question so far as the 
philosophical importance of his comments is concerned, if 
his criticism can be brought home against a particular school of 
Buddhistic thought. That he did not criticise the Vaibhasika 
doctrine is absolutely clear from the fact of his characterising 
the three eternal categories as absolute non-entities. 8 Be that 
as it may, we have found thdt according to the Vaibhasikas 
Nirvana is an everlasting existence, uncaused and unpro¬ 
ductive by itself. It is an absolute and uniform reality, freed 
from imperfections and impurities of phenomenal life. 4 We 


1 yo ’yam. avidyadinirodhuh pratisarikhyanirodhantahput! parapari- 
kalpitafr> etc. Br. Su. II. 2-28. 

2 visamyuktir visamyogah klesavisamyuktilaksanah. samyoga- 
praptiniyatarodhabhuto va yo dharmah sa praiisankhyanirodhah. 

A. K. V., Ka. VI, p. 16. 

3 trayain api cai 'tad avast? abhavamatram nirupakhy am iti manyante. 

Op. cit II. 2. 22. 


4 nityah khalu 
yojanam. 


pratisankhyaDirodhah, tasya kim sabhagahetuna pra- 

A. K a V., p A 17. 
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again take the liberty of quoting from the work of the 
learned Japanese scholar: 

“ One of the Buddhist elders called Sughosacarya (quoted 
in the AbhidharmamahacibhasAttstra ) says : — 

“ Pratisatikhyanirodha is the dharrna par excellence among 
all dharmas, the supreme goal among all goals, the highest of all 
things, the noblest of all reasons, the greatest of all achievements. 
And therefore is the title anuttaram or supreme. But what is the 
abode of this supreme dhaima, Nirvana or Pratisankhyanirodha ? 
Is it within or outside the universe ? ’ ’ 

The answer is given—“ Pratisankhyanirodha is neither 
quite the same as the skandhas nor quite different from 
them, but its nature is different from the sdsravadharmas.” 
(P. 116.) 

Prof. Stcherbatsky in his illuminating \vork, The Concep¬ 
tion of Buddhist Nirvana, observes that this Nirvana of the 
Vaibhdsikas is a lifeless condition of the elements of existence. 
“When all manifestations are stopped, all forces extinct, remains 
the lifeless residue. It is impersonal, eternal death, and it is a 
separate element, a reality, the reality of the elements ii> their 
lifeless condition. This reality is very similar to the reality of 
the Sankhya's undifferentiated matter ( Prahrti), it is eternal, 
absolute death.” 1 Nirvana , though a vastn, is not anything 
living or spiritual. “The moral law conduces through a very 
long .process of evolution the living world into a state of final 
quiescence, where there is no life, but something lifeless or in¬ 
animate. In this sense the Vaibhdsika outlook resembles the 
the materialism of modern science.” 2 

Candraklrti in his commentary on the Madhyamika-karika 
refers to two schools of philosophers, of whom one regards the 
final state of Nirvana as a positive existence and another thinks 

1 Op. cit., p. 27. 

8 Ibid, p. 29. 
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it to be an absolute annihilation of the elements of existence. 
Chandrakirti criticises these two theories with equal severity. 
Among the advocates of positivistic Nirvana, he counts the 
followers of Jaimini, Kanada, Kapila and lastly the Vaibhasikas. 1 
We know from Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakosa that Nirvana, 
which is represented by pratisankhyanirodha in its positive 
aspect and apratisankhyanirodha as its negative side, albeit a 
reality preventing the recurrence of the kle6as and their logical 
consequences, is an incomposite, unconditional ( asariiskrta ) cate¬ 
gory ( dharma ), and is eternal and is neither the product nor the 
cause of any other dharma. We have seen that SSntaraksita 
and Kamala&IIa are emphatic that these two nirodhas do not 
imply extinction of anything ; only there is a mutual disso¬ 
ciation of the elements of existence without leaving any chance 
for a future combination and as this combination is the cause of 
the miseries of phenomenal existence, the Nirvana becomes a 
state of absolute purity and perfection, without any tinge of pain 
and suffering. Prof. Stcherbatsky also endorses the above view 
in the following words : 

“At last the absolute stoppage of all the pure dharmas of 
the highest spiritual beings is reached, an eternal blank is sub¬ 
stituted for them. This is Nirvana, absolute annihilation of all 
the samskrtadharmas, which is tantamount to the presence of 
asamskrtadharmas . ” - 

And this conception of Nirvana is in full accord with the 
metaphysical position of the Vaibhasikas, who maintain that 
all the seventy-two categories ( dharmas ) have a twofold nature, 
“ the one representing their everlasting nature (dharmascabhava) 
and the other their momentary manifestation ( dharmalaksana).' > 
We know from Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakom and also from 
the Tattvasamgraha that these Vaibhasikas maintained the im¬ 
perishable nature of all these dharmas in their noumenal state 

i Op. cit. 9 Chapter on Nirvana. 

a The Central Conception of Buddhism , p. 53. 
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and the controversy only related to the nature and relation of 
their momentary manifestations, whether these manifestations 
in tinfe connoted the change of attributes or of characteristics or 
of states of efficiency or only relativity.” 1 Patanjali and Vyasa 
in the YogasUtra and the Bhaqya respectively synthesised all these 
different theories and regarded these changes as virtually identical 
in character . 2 The Sautrantikas vehemently opposed this doctrine 
of the duality of nature, the division'of entities into substantial 

9 

and phenomenal aspects and they scented in it the reminiscence 
of Sankhya and Jaina doctrines. However may that be, the im¬ 
perishable and uniform existence of realities in their noumenal state 
is an accepted doctrine of the Vaibhasikas, and so the mind, or 
intellect ( manas ) being one of the elements of existence must be 
set down as an eternal verity so far as its noumenal aspect is 
concerned. And as Nirvana does not connote annihilation or 
extinction of being of any of the categories, and as it means that 
there is only an absolute dissociation and disjunction of the 
elements from one another, and consequently of all the manifes¬ 
tations of imperfect life, which were due to the association of 
these elements in the state of samsara, the question relevantly 
arises as to what part the mind-category (manodhatu) plays in 
Nirvana. The mind exists, as extinction in the sense of absolute 
cessation of being, is denied by the Sarvastivadins. But does 
consciousness exist ? This is the crux of the problem and the 
determination of the Vaibhasika's Nirvana as spiritual or unspiri¬ 
tual hinges on the solution of this problem. Prof. Stcherbatsky 
observes, “ It ( Nirvana ) is, nevertheless, a kind of entity where 

there is no consciousness. The theory is that consciousness 

cannot appear alone without its satellites, the phenomena of 
feeling, volition, etc.” (Ab. K., ii .) 3 An interesting question 
is raised, ‘ The last moment of consciousness (of the arhat) 

1 T.S., sis. 1786-1856. 

2 Yogaeutra, III. 18. 

3 The Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 53. 
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before entering into unqualified Nirvana will not then be a 
manodhatu, because it does not emerge into being? No, it 
exists in the form of manas, but there is no emergence of tainted 
consciousness which could link it to another birth and another 
phenomenal embodiment. The reason is that there is a total 
expulsion of the karman and passions, with their possible causes 
and conditions completely removed.’ 1 2 Now, what is this 
manodhatu? Can it be equated with consciousness? The 
manodhatu can be and has been equated with the several 
vijnanadhalus and this dhatu is nothing but the locus or recep¬ 
tacle and manodhatu being the substrate of different mental 
phenomena, as, e.<j., sarnjna (concepts), cetana (will), vedana 
(feeling), etc. has been regarded as a separate principle from 
these. And this is the reason why these mental phenomena 
have been classified into separate skandhas* It is proved that 
manas, is distinct from these mental phenomena, but it does not 
throw any light on the nature of manas, whether it is of the 
pature of consciousness, pure and simple, the variations being 
due to the presence of contents or it is like the soul of the 
Naiyayika something unconscious and inanimate, the conscious¬ 
ness-states being the accidental products due to the co-operation 
of objective dharmas and the subjective sense-organs. The 
manodhatu has been equated with manovijftanadhatu and the 

1 caramam clttam na mano bbavisyati, na hi tad asti? na, tasyu, 
’pi manobhavena ’vasthitatval, anyakaranavaikalyan no ’ttaravijilanaaacn- 
bhutir iti. 

Ab. K., i. 17. 

Yadomitra comments: tasya ’pi caramacittasya manobhavena ’srayatvenfi 
'vasthitatvat, paunarbhavikakarmaklefiakaranavaikalyan na punarbhavapra- 
tisandhivijfianao ity abhiprayah. 

Ab. K. V., p. 41. 

2 -ittAd arthiintarabhute samjfiuvedane, skandhadesaniiya>ii rxibug- 

dcSitatvat.athavii svaSrayad arthiintarabhute saiijfiiivedane, tadasri- 

tatvat. 


Ibid, p. 70, 11. 16-18 
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substrata of the five consciousnesses, beginning with visual 
consciousness ( caksurvijAanadhatu ) and ending in tactile- consci¬ 
ousness ( kayavijAanadhatu ). In discoursing on the graduated 
arrangement of the skandhas in respect of their grossness or fine¬ 
ness, it is said that the aggregate of matter (soil.), sense-data 
C rupa ), is first enunciated, because it is the grossest of all, then 
feeling, then conception, then the mental faculties and tendencies 
(sarhskara) and lastly vijMna, because it is the finest of all, being 
**pure consciousness (without content ).” 1 If we are justified 
in taking Yadomitra literally at his word, we can regard manas 
as of the nature of pure consciousness and if manas remains in its 
absolute purity in Nirvana, as the Vaibhasikas suppose, then the 
Nirvana of the Vaibhasika may be regarded as essentially spiri¬ 
tual in nature, since the existence of pure consciousness as in 
the Sankhya conception of Kaivalya isolated existence of 
consciousness would not be barfed out. If, however, the 
principle of consciousness ( manodhatu) is regarded as the 
substratum of consciousness, which is the plain sense of many 
texts, and this substratum be something distinct and differ¬ 
ent from consciousness itself, as it is indisputably declared 
to be distinct from feelings and conceptions and sensuous 
knowledge, being present as the locus or substrate of the 
same, we shall have to conclude with Prof. Stcherbatsky that 
Nirvana according to the Sarvastivada school is a ” materialistic 
kind of annihilation,” though the word ‘annihilation’ should 
not be taken literally in the sense of extinction of being, which 
the Vaibha§ika emphatically denies and which the learned Pro¬ 
fessor has taken care to emphasise . 2 

Prof. La Valine Poussin maintains that Pratisankhydnirodha 
or Nirvana is a dravya (substance) which the arhat enjoys in his 

1 vijfianaih tu sarvasuk§mam upalabdhimdtralak$anatvdt, yathau- 
diirikam ca vineyunam arthapratipadanarh nyayyam. 

Ibid, p. 51. 

The Central Conception of Buddhixm, p, 98. 

2 Buddhist Nirvana, p. 26. 
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life-time in the highest trance ( sariijndvedayitanirodha ) and 
which remains when the arhat passes out of existence after 
death. The mind does not exist, nor any consciousness in the 
final Nirvana. We must confess our inability to understand how 
this conception can be fitted into the metaphysical scheme of the 
Vaibhafikas , who like the Sankhyas deny absolute extinction of 
any element of existence. Moreover the highest trance of sarii- 
jnaoedayitanirodha on which Proof.- Poussin bases his concep¬ 
tion of Nirvana, does not give us warrant to suppose that mano- 
(Ihatu becomes extinct in it. As the name indicates, there is 
only cessation of ideation and feeling. It is quite evident from 
Yasomitra’s comment that the mind does not cease to exist, 
though the possibility of future thought-activity is brought to an 
end. 



Ill 


The Conception of Nirvana according to the Sautrantikas 

The Sautrantikas hold bondage ( bandha ) or phenomenal life 
( samsara) to be an absolutely positive fact, being the outcome of 
causes and conditions, which are, in their turn, absolutely real 
Nirvana is the final aim and objective and is the only deliverance 
from the imperfections and limitations of phenomenal existence. 
In Nirvana the pains and miseries of worldly life, the passions 
and defilements ( klehs ) that taint the career of unfree souls, are 
totally and irrevocably extinguished and so Nirvana is character¬ 
ised as the summum bonum (sivam) and even as bliss being the 
negation of suffering. Whether Nirvana is to be understood as 
denotative of a positive existence or a negative void will be deter¬ 
mined in the course of our discourse and should not be anticipated 
at this stage. The Sautrantikas of course are absolutely em¬ 
phatic in their denial of a personal individuality or soul-principle, 
permanent and everlasting, which is the accepted doctrine of all 
Buddhist schools of thought save and except perhaps the Vatsl- 
putriyas, who postulate the existence of a quasi-eternal spiritual 
substance over and above the discrete conscious states. We have 
fully elucidated the grounds of their denial of a personal self in 
the review of the Soul-theories of the various schools of philo¬ 
sophy and there it has been sufficiently proved that the life of 
consciousness is confined to a moment’s existence only. We 
have also established that bondage and emancipation do not con¬ 
tain any presupposition of an individual, unitive self as cement¬ 
ing the discrete moments of consciousness ; and the continuity of 
consciousness is due to recurrence of consciousness units in close, 
unbroken succession, and does not imply the existence of any 
real continuum. The chain or continuum is but an apparent, 
ideal continuum, being an illusion generated by the homogeneity 
of the moments of consciousness. Bondage only connotes the 
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presence of nescience ( avidya ) in the subjective centre with all 
its logical outcomes, birth, decay and death. These different 
stages of phenomenal life are all governed by the law of causality 
and so if there is avidya at the bottom, decay and death will follow 
as inevitable Consequences at the top. Bondage is, therefore, 
nothing but the presence of avidya in the chain of consciousness 
from an undateable, beginningless time and contrariwise 
moksa or nirvana is the absolute cessation of avidya with all 
its paraphernalia. Santaraksita in reply to the criticism of 
Kumarila declares that moksa (liberation) is nothing but the 
purified existence of absolute consciousness, freed from all taints 
of ignorance . 1 According to Santaraksita and KamalafSila, there¬ 
fore, bondage and liberation, samsara and nirvana, are positive 
entities, being the distinctive landmarks in the career of con¬ 
sciousness, the former being represented by consciousness in the 
grip of ignorance and defiling passions and the latter being free 
consciousness, purged and purified from the contamination of 
these masterful passions.' These two representative authors, 
though they give their absolute allegiance to the subjective 
idealism as propounded by Dignaga and Dnarmaklrti, have not 
hesitated to call themselves Sautrantikas in more than one place 
and they have taken care to specify the doctrines of the Yogacara: 
school when they advanced them as the final truths. Their alle¬ 
giance to the Sautrantika school is therefore provisional, but it is 
unqualified and unhesitating so long as they hold to it In fact 
the transition from the Sautrantika to the Yogacara position was 
an easy and natural passage. The reality of the external objec¬ 
tive world was but a logical presupposition in the Sautr'mtika’s 

1 karyakaranabhuta6 ca tatra ’vidyadayo m italj I 
bandl as tadvigam&d i§to muktir nirmalata dhiyah I 

T. S., 61. 544. 

9 te?am cu 'vidyadinam tattvajfianad vigatau satyam ya nirmalata 
dhiyah sii nirmuktir ifcy ueyate. cittam eva tu samsaro ragadimaladusitam I 
tad eva tair vinirmuktaih bhavanta iti kathyate I 

T. S. P , p. 184. 
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scheme of metaphysics and so the Sautrantika had to postulate 
the existence of two worlds side by side, an ideal and a real 
world. The Yogacaru or Vijilanacada as propounded by the 
school ot Dignaga, who adopted the Sautrantika position in logic 
and epistemology by way of compromise or concession, only 
explained away this logical presupposition and so the two worlds 
were reduced to one, the objective reality being unceremoniously 
shoved aside. So it is very difficult to decide at this distance of 
time whether the view of Nirvana as posited in this connexion 
represents the orthodox Sautrantika position or the position of 
the idealist, which is accepted as true philosophy by these 
thinkers. We have it on the authority of Gfunaratna that the 
Nirvana of the Sautrantikas consisted in the absolute cessation of 
the consciousness-continuum, the total extinction of the stream 
of consciousness, induced by an unremitting meditation on the 
principle of soullessness . 1 We have also indications of this 
theory from the Tattvasathgra/ha itself, which we propose to 
discuss at length in view of their utmost importance in the course 
of our present dissertation. Prof. Stcherbatsky tells us that the 
orthodox Sautrantikas held that “ Nirvana was the absolute end 
of the manifestations, the end of passions and life without 
any positive counterpart.” 2 But Santaraksita and his worthy 
disciple tell us in plain and unmistakable language that Nirvana 
is not discontinuation of consciousness, but its continuation save 
and except the passions and desires (kleias). We propose to 
defer the discussion of this tangled problem for the time being. 


Is dvidyd a positive entity ? 

We have seen that bondage is nothing but consciousness in 
the grip of avidya, and moksa or nirvana is but the emancipation 
of consciousness from the hypnotic spell of this avidya. Now, 


1 nairatmyabhavanato jfianaaantanocchedo mok§a iti. 

S. D S. T. R. D., p. 47. 
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The Conception of Nirvana, 
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what is the nature of this avidya ? According to the monistic 
VedSntists avidya, is an indescribable stuff, neither absolutely 
real nor absolutely unreal, but something different from both 
of them. It cannot be supposed to have a distinct existence 
outside consciousness, as it works in and through consciousness 
alone; nor can it be non-distinct from consciousness, as it is 
destroyed by knowledge, and knowledge is consciousness in 
essence. So it is an unclassifiable, nondescript something. 
It is neither an airy nothing nor a real something. It is not an 
entity as it disappears totally and irrevocably, but it cannot be 
regarded as an absolute nonentity like the rabbit’s horn or sky- 
flower, as it has causal efficiency. The nature and functional 
activity of avidya is illustrated by examples of common illusion 
like the illusion of a snake on a rope. The snake is not a real 
snake, but so long as the subsequent knowledge sublating the 
idea of snake does not emerge, it is as real as anything. But 
when the rope is known to be a rope and not a snake as falsely 
perceived before, what happens to this snake ? Well, it vanishes 
as an airy nothing. The snake is an unreal fiction, but though 
unreal, it is perceived like a reality and this demarcates it from 
such fictions as a sky-flower or a barren woman’s son, which 
are never perceived even in illusion. But in its essential character 
the rope-snake is as hollow and unsubstantial as these fictions 
of the imagination. It is a product of avidya, an illusion born 
of another avidyd, which, though checkmated and chastised in 
one case or another, reappears in other forms and under other 
shapes. AvidyS possesses an infinite resourcefulness and is 
neither baffled nor abashed. The only thing that it cannot 
stand is the light of true knowledge, which kills it outright, 
root and branch, with all its resources and magical powers. 

KamalaSIla, however, in common with all realists, refuses 
to subscribe to such an illusive category, which is neither being 
nor non-being. He asks, ‘ Is avidya identical with Brahman 
or distinct from it ? If it is non-distinct from it, Brahman and 
avidyS, will be identical and the consequence will be the 
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impossibility of emancipation ( mok§a ). Because, the Absolute 
being eternal and uniform and avidya being an integral part of 
its essence, the latter will be indissoluble and emancipation as 
the result of cessation of avidya will be a meaningless jargon. 
If on the other hand avidya is distinct from Brahman, it will 
have no influence on the latter. And even if a relation be con¬ 
ceded, it will be of no avail, as Brahman being an eternal, 
uniform principle, will uot be liable to any supplementation or 
detraction from that quarter. So the relation of avidya and the 
Absolute being out of the question, there would be no sarhsara 
(birth and death), for whose cessation emancipation would be 
sought after. 

Moreover, it is positively illogical to say that avidya is some¬ 
thing which is neither distinct nor non-distinct from the Absolute. 
A reality must be capable of being defined either as identical 
or as non-identical with another. There can be no half-way 
house between two contradictories, as this would constitute a 
flagrant breach of the Law of Contradiction and the Law of 
Excluded Middle. Nor can avidya be conceived to be an unreal 
nonentity, since that would contradict experience. An unreal 
fiction cannot have any causal efficiency, and causal efficiency 
alone is the line of demarcation between reality and unreality. 
If, in spite of this causal efficiency, the VedSntist insists on 
calling it an unreality, we Buddhists, shall have no quarrel with 
him, as the dispute is reduced to a question of nomenclature. 

The Buddhist Conception of Avidya. 

Avidya is, in the judgment of the Buddhist, a positive 
entity and not a fictitious category as conceived by the VedSntist 
It is the inherent tendencies of the mind, the subconscious 
impulses and drives ( vasanas ), which make the mind cling to 
false ideas and notions. And these tendencies and subconscious 
drives have a causal energy and as vehicles of energy they are 
an essential part and parcel of consciousness. So in conformity 
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with the law of causal operation the preceding moments of 
consciousness as informed with avidya produce by their inherent 
causal energy the succeeding moments of consciousness instinct 
with false tendencies and impressions, it being an established 
proposition that the effect inherits the nature of the cause. It 
is nothing strange, therefore, that the mind should conjure up 
false ideas as those of an abiding ego-principle, God and the 
like. But this avidya can be rendered weaker and weaker in 
each succeeding moment "by a graduated course of meditation 
(yogubhyasa) until the last vestige of the bias of ignorance and 
superstition is totally removed and a stream of consciousness is let 
loose, absolutely purified and cleansed of all taints of passions 
and ignorance. And the emergence of such a pure stream of 
consciousness is but emancipation (apavarga), the highest good, 
the ultimate goal of aspiring humanity, in which there is no 
suffering, no limitation, no imperfection, as the sole cause of it 
has been destroyed once for all without leaving any chance for 
its recrudescence even at a distant date. 1 

NirvcLna, we have seen, is primarily and principally a cessa¬ 
tion of the kleias, headed by ignorance and consequential impuri¬ 
ties. Now, what is the prooess, the modus operandi of this 
cessation of the formative principles of phenomenal life, in other 
words, of the cycle of births and deaths? What is the antidote 
to these ills of life, (sic) of ignorance and passions, which are 
the mainspring of the perverse will to live ? S&ntarak$ita assures 
us that these kleias (passions and ignorance), these veils of truth, 
totally vanish as soon as the truth of non-egoity is realised just 
as darkness vanishes in the presence of strong light.* Now, 
there are two kinds of veils or positive hindrances to moral and 
spiritual perfection, to wit, (1) the veil of ignorance and passions 
(klei&varana ), which impedes the realisation of purity and truth ; 

» T. S. P., pp 74-75. 

• pratyakflkftanairatmye na do?o labhate sthitim | 

tatviruddhatayu d!pre pradipe timiraih yatha | T. S., si. 8838. 
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and (2) the veil covering the ontological reality ( jneytitvarana ), 
which again is twofold, viz., one which hinders the thorough¬ 
going discerning knowledge of reality as to what is worthy of 
acceptance and what is worthy of rejection and secondly, what 
induces the incapacity for exposition of the realised truth to 
others. The first kind of veil (sic of passions) can be got rid 
of by a realisation of the illusory character of the ego-principle 
(miratmyadariana) and the other can be overcome by an unremit¬ 
ting and zealous meditation on this non-egoity carried on for 
a prolonged period of time. But why should this realisation of 
non-egoity have such extraordinary efficiency in the matter of 
removal of passions and imperfections ? Is it a mere dogma 
or a well-reasoned psychological truth ? For an adequate expla¬ 
nation of this proposition it is necessary to enter into the psycho¬ 
logical origin of these passions and cravings for individualised 
existence, which are held responsible for the miseries of metem¬ 
psychosis. Now, these passions of love or hatred and the like 
have certainly their foundation in the perverted belief in the 
existence of a personal soul, which, however, has been proved 
to be a baseless illusion. These passions of surety have nothing 
to do with external objects, as these feelings do not arise in spite 
of the external world when the belief in a personalised existence 
is lacking and on the other hand they crop up with a vengeance 
though the external objects of love or hatred may be absent, 
when the belief in the masterful ego is in possession of the field. 
So by the joint method of Agreement and Difference these 
passions must be causally affiliated to the unfounded belief in 
the existence of a personal self. 1 It is a matter of logical 
deduction that in the absence of egocentric bias self-love dannot 


1 tafeha hy am! ragadayab kleia vitathatmadarianamQlakft anvayavya- 
tirekftbhyftrh niicitab, na bahyarthabalabhavinab, yatab saty api bahye ’rthe 
n& ’yoniaaumanaskSram antarepo 'tpadyante, vina 'pi o& ’rthenS 'yoni- 
•auvikalpaeammukhfbhave samutpadyante, na oa yatsadasattanuvidh&yi yan. 
na bhavati tat tatkarapaih yuktam atiprasafigSt. T. S. P., p. 870. 
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arise and attachment to external objects too cannot originate 
if they were not affiliated to the self as conducive to self-interest 
and self-gratification. Likewise hatred too will have no raison 
d'etre , as a man comes to resent things or persons that are supposed 
to thwart his interests, but when a man has no reason to be 
interested in anything, obstruction of interests becomes unmean¬ 
ing. The same fate awaits other passions, because they have 
their roots remotely or immediately in self-love. Thus, ego- 
consciousness firmly established by repeated illusions from begin¬ 
ningless time extends to external objects, which come to be 
prized as promoting self-gratification and any obstruction to 
these objects naturally excites his resentment and hatred. And 
the whole catalogue of passions comes into being, and as time 
wears on, they acquire a fresh lease of life and a fresh accession 
of strength by the sheer right of prescription and the result is 
all-round confusion and misery. 

Now, these evils are not natural growths or attributes of 
living creatures ; they are exotic growths and excrescences 
fostered by self-love and so are bound to vanish if egoity is 
demolished. And this egoity is an ungrounded illusion. The 
subjectivity of an individual has been shown by us to haye no foun¬ 
dation outside the concatenation of momentary psychical units, 
which, are individualized into an abiding self by a false supersti¬ 
tion. It may be urged, ‘ let there be no soul or real individual¬ 
ity, but consciousness is a fact and these passions may be 
natural attendants of this consciousness, as they live and move 
and have their being in it. And so they may be in¬ 
eradicable like consciousness itself. ’ But this contention is 
not based on a logical assessment of the character of these 
passions. Well, what is the normal function of consciousness ? 
It is assuredly nothing but to apprehend reality as it is, other¬ 
wise the relation of subject and object, knower and known 
( vifayavifayibhava) cannot be established. And if our intellec¬ 
tual life is not to be condemned as bankrupt, it must be admit¬ 
ted that the normal function of consciousness is to apprehend 
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the reality in its true nature and the true nature of things, 
both subjective and objective, has been proved to be in a state 
of perpetual flux without any underlying substratum either in 
the shape of an abiding self or a permanents ubstance. So 
consciousness must be supposed to take stock of the principle 
of non-egoity and non-egoity alone in its normal healthy state. 
The fact that consciousness gives us the report of an ego-prin¬ 
ciple must be set down to adventitious defects, which are 
abnormal accidents like the illusory perception of a snake on 
the rope. 1 This gives the key to the secret as to why ego-idea 
goes to the wall in its contest with the idea of non-egoity, 
though antagonism is the common factor. The reason is that 
ego-consciousness is a false superstition fostered by abnormal 
conditions, which are, happily, aventitious phenomena and non- 
egoity, on the other hand, is based upon truth and so is natural 
to our thinking principle. It is for this reason that non-egoity 
invariably triumphs over egoism, because truth is constitutional¬ 
ly stronger than falsehood. With regard to the idealists even, 
who do not believe in external reality and consequently deny 
that the normal function of consciousness is to apprehend ex¬ 
ternal reality in its true nature, our explanation also stands. 
Though these idealists deny external reality and believe the 
contents of knowledge to be manifestations of consciousness, 
still they have to acknowledge that consciousness is self- 
regarding (sic self-conscious), otherwise there will be no dis¬ 
crimination and consequently no knowledge The knowledge of 
‘ blue ’ and the knowledge of ‘ red,’ though equally manifestations 
of consciousness, are certainly distinct and distinguishable 

* tasmad bhutavisayak&ragr&kita ’sya svabhavo nija iti stbitam. 
bfrutai ca svabhavo visayasya ksanikanatmadirupa iti pratipaditam etat ; 
tens nairiitmyagrahanasvabhavam eve ’ti tan na ’tmagra' npasvabhuvam. 
yat punar anyathasvabhavo 'sya khyfdimudhajvarn sa, samarthyad 

iigantukapratyayabalad eva.na svabhiivatvena, yatha rajjvAth 

sarpnpraty ayasyn. 

T. S. !>.. p. H 78 . 
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and they can be distinguished, if consciousness can know 
itself in its manifestations. Consciousness has, therefore, 
to be admitted as self-regarding (sic) as self-intuitive and if 
knowledge per se is not to be condemned as something essen¬ 
tially rotten, it must be accepted that the normal function of 
consciousness is to know non-egoity in the form of pure con¬ 
sciousness bereft of subject-object distinctions, which is the 
ultimate reality. So ego-conaciousness being an unfounded 
illusion, the whole catalogue of passions, major and minor alike, 
must be supposed to be exotic overgrowths and not natural to 
consciousness. Their extinction is, therefore, inevitable only if 
the proper antidote in the shape of realisation of non-egoity 
is applied. That these passions do actually grow and have 
their being in consciousness is no argument that they are 
natural and inevitable to consciousness. Mere appearance in 
some substratum does not argue that it is either natural or 
inevitable to it. The snake also appears on the rope but it is 
not believed to be natural. If subsequent disappearance is the 
reason of its falsity, the same logic applies to these passions, 
which are experienced to disappear when non-egoity is contem¬ 
plated. 1 

It may be urged that the antagonism of egoity and non- 
egoity is not an established truth and is only a dogmatic assump¬ 
tion. Because, it is a matter of experience that even philo¬ 
sophers who are convinced of the truth of non-egoity are as 
much subject to fits of love and anger as ordinary mortals are 
and this points to the other way—that conviction of non-egoism 
is not hostile to the existence or active functioning of these 
passions. But this objection is only a specious argument. 
The conviction of non-egoity, which is claimed by us, Bud¬ 
dhists, to be antagonistic to egoism and its derivative passions, 
admits of varying degrees and grades of perfection. Thus, 
(1) one comes to believe in the truth of non-egoity from the 


i Ibid, p. 878. 
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teaching of all expert. The belief is inspired by the teacher’s 
lecture and the truth is accepted more on trust than on convic¬ 
tion ( irutamaijaj&am ). (2) The second stage is reached when 

a person convinces himself of the truth by logical arguments 
and this is called intellectual conviction (cintamaya). (3) But 
when by incessant, energetic meditation on the truth intellec¬ 
tually realised, the mind acquires requisite strength and clarity 
of vision and ultimately envisages the truth face to face, in 
all its fullness and richness, all doubts are dissolved and the 
man is said to have realised the truth of non-egoity. This is 
intuition born of contemplation (bhavanamayadarfana). And it 
is this transcendental intuition of non-egoity that is regarded 
by us as the antidote to egoity and its ' satellites, passions of 
love and hatred and the like. So there is no logical flaw in our 
position. 1 

So it is only when the profound truth of non-egoity is 
fully realised by reason of a course of unmitigated and unremit¬ 
ting mediation, the ego-consciousness with all its satellites 
vanishes into airy nothing without leaving behind any trace or 
vestige. The ego-consciousness, though an illusion in essence, 
has however been fostered by a habit of thought, which has no 
beginning in time, and as a consequence has become almost 
an integral part of the thought-principle by sheer length of time. 
It is not at all strange, therefore, that it cannot be uprooted all 
on a sudden by the mere lecture of a professor. These passions 
can be made weaker and weaker by a gradual strengthening 
and fostering of the opposite modes of thought and thus by a 
long-standing cultivation of spiritual regeneration they can be 
destroyed root and branch. The neophyte in spiritual discipline 
has reason to be encouraged by the fact that these passions, 
exotic growths that they are, cannot raise their head when the 
mind philosophises on their unreality and worthlessness. 2 So 

1 Ibid, p. 875. 
a Ibid, 
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there is not the slightest room for doubt or hesitation that 
realisation of non-egoity will remove these evils of life in toto 
and ultimately land us in the realm of Nirvana , the summum 
bonum of life, where there is not the slightest tinge of suffering 
and impurity. 1 

The realisation of non-egoity, we have seen, is the only 
way to Nirvana. In fact, non-egoity is one of the fundamental 
truths, nay, the central plank of Buddhist religion and philo¬ 
sophy. But the crux of the problem lies not so much in the 
way to Nirvana, the theoretical and practical discipline enjoined 
as preparation for reaching the goal, as it is in the conception 
of Nirvana itself. To state the problem in plain words : Is the 
Nirvana of the Sautrantika a positive state or a negative void ? 
Is there consciousness in Nirvana or is it a pure voidity with no 
consciousness in it ? We have already quoted Kamalal&la and 
Santaraksita speaking of Nirvana as a pure stream of conscious¬ 
ness with all taint of avidya purged out. In another place 
Santaraksita states, “ This doctrine, that there is no self, will 
terrify the ignorant heretic. But it was preached to his disciples 
by the Lord with a view to their ultimate good.” KamalaSlla 
in this connexion quotes an ancient verse in support of the text 
which is as follows : “ The ego does not exist, nor will it ever 
come to exist; likewise nothing pertaining to the self exists or 
will ever come into existence. This (idea) is a veritable 
terror to the soft intellect, but it dissolves the fears of the 
wise.” a But these texts are not explicit. It is clear that there 
is annihilation of individualized consciousness in Nirvana, and 
it is quite possible that impersonal consciousness may remain 

1 advitlyam 4i?advaram kudratmam bhayankaram l 
vineyebhyo hitayo ktarh nairatyam tens tu sphut&m II 

T. S., 81. 3822. 

6ivam iti nirvanam ucyafce. T. S. P.. p. 866. 

8 ‘nasty ahaih na bhaviijyami na me 'sti na bhavigyati I iti 
biilasya santrSsah panditanaih bhayaksayah’. || 

T. S M 61. 3322, quoted thereunder. 
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and this has been plainly stated in more than one place. 1 It 
is also stated that contemplation of non-egoity destroys avidya 
and not consciousness per se. These passages only indicate that 
ego-consciousness is a delusion and there is no ego-principle as 
is supposed in the heretical schools. They only prove that the 
extinction of ego-consciousness is the ultimate objective and this 
is realised in Nirvina. But there is no indication that extinc¬ 
tion of consciousness as such is the desideratum. In .another 
place, Santaraksita tells us that ‘true knowledge is knowledge 
of pure consciousness alone, completely disentangled from the 
accidental impurities. It has been proved that consciousness per 
se is devoid of subject-object relations and is free from two sorts 
of delusions and this is the truth that has been promulgated by 
the Enlightened ones.” 3 All this proves that pure, impersonal 
consciousness in the abstract is the ultimate reality and Nirvana 
is nothing but the realisation of this truth alone. 

But does the above conception of NirvSva represent the 
Sautrantika point of view ? A doubt is roused when KamalaSlla 
tells us that this doctrine of impersonal consciousness has been 
established in the chapter on ‘Examination of external reality,’ 
where the position of Buddhist idealism (vijfianav&da) has been 
expounded. If this explanation of Kamalaslla be supposed to 
imply that the doctrine in question is the property of Buddhist 
idealists, we have to revise our estimate of the Sautrantika 
conception of Nirvana. Santaraksita and Kamalaslla are seen 
to admit the possibility of extinction of consciousness in Nirvar^a 
as an accepted doctrine of the Sravakayctna and this perhaps 
is the orthodox Sautrantika conception. Gunaratna expressly 

1 ciltam eva hi samsaro rugadiklesaviisitam | tad eva tair vinir- 
ttiuktam bhavanta it.i kathyate II 

T. 8. P., p. 184. 

9 etad eva bi taj jflanam yad viiuddhatmadarianam I Sgantuka- 
malapetaeittamatratvavedanat II avedyavsdakara buddhih purvarp prasa 
dhita I dvayopaplava£unya ca sa, sambnadhaih praka£ita II 

T. S., fils. 8535-36. 
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tells us that in the Hautrantika’s conception Nirvana consists in 
the annihilation of the stream of consciousness. The Brahmini- 
cal writers have attacked this doctrine of annihilation in severe 
terms and Saftkaracarya, who criticises the Sautrantika position 
in his Sarlrakabhasya, has nicknamed these Buddhists as nihilists 
(vainatikas). That a class of Buddhist philosophers, presum¬ 
ably the Sautrantikas, held the view that in Nirvana the con¬ 
sciousness-continuum becomes totally defunct owing to lack of 
passions and desires, is evidenced from the Tattvasahgraha and 
the Panjika, also. And this fact was taken advantage of by the 
materialist when he claimed total extinction of consciousness 
after physical death on the analogy of the final consciousness of 
the Saint. 1 Santaraksita does not challenge the authenticity of 
the example cited by the materialist. He only makes a reser¬ 
vation in the case of the Bodhisattva who does not enter into 
final Nirvana by surrendering the conscious life but on the 
contrary sedulously preserves his subjectivity to render succour 
to the suffering world. But this view was held by the Mahayanic 
philosophers and was not accepted by the Sravakas. Santarak- 
sita admits the possibility of extinction of consciousness in the 
case of Sravakas, who have no such incentive to maintain their 
individuality as the Bodhisattva has. Ssntaraksita, we are 
tempted to believe, only seeks to reach a compromise with the 
Mahayanists and to glorify his philosophy by maintaining the 
ideal of Bodhisattva-hood. W.hether one can defer the oppor¬ 
tunity of entering into Nirvana or not to be of service to the 
suffering creatures, this doctrine does not possess any meta¬ 
physical value so long as the possibility of absolute annihilation 
is kept open. Aud S&ntaraksita maintains this possibility. 
In reply to the charge of the materialist, he only says that the 
consciousness-moment at death is certainly capable of producing 
another consciousness as its effect (quite as much the preceding 

1 sar&gamarauam cittarn na cittantarasandhikft I maranajflanabhiv 
vena vitaklesasya tad yutba || 


T. S., si. 18G3. 
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moments of consciousness), since it is not purged of attachment, 
unlike the purified consciousness of the arhat. Kamalasila 
removes all doubt in the matter, when he says that the argument 
is conclusive as the emergence of another consciousness, 
is due to this fact alone (sic the presence of passions and 
impurities in the life of consciousness). 1 This conception 
of Nirvana is absolutely identical with what is found 
in the Ratanasutta and the Lankavatara quoted above. The 
Sautrantika's conception of Nirvana therefore has nothing to 
distinguish it from that of the Theravada, as both these schools 
regard Nirvana not as annihilation of passions and impurities 
alone, but of consciousness also. Nirvana is a blank and a 
void. Uddyotakara and SafikaracSrya have criticised this con¬ 
ception of Nirvana and Jayanta has ridiculed it. 

The conception of Nirvana as extinction of all existence, 
conscious or unconscious, has received sledge-hammer blows at 
the hands of NSgarjuna, who has broken off the theory into 
smithereens by his sharp dialectic. The whole Sautrantika 
philosophy is pivoted upon the law of Pratityasamulpada 
(causality, or to be literal, dependent or relative origination) 
and Nagftrjuna and Sankara and the later Vedgntist dialecticians 
have thoroughly exposed the hollowness of causality as a meta¬ 
physical reality. But, the dialectics of Nagarjuna and Saftkara 
apart, the theory of Nirratia as extinction of all elements of 
conscious existence stands self-condemned even from the stand¬ 
point of the Sautrantika himself. (1) An entitative continuum 
can cease to exist only if there is an antagonist present to operate 
against it. Of course, there is no interaction possible between 
momentary existents and what happens, when two antagonists, 
say, heat and cold, are brought together, is this : An entity 

1 maranakijanavijnanam avopadeyodayak?amam | ragino ’hlnasad- 
gafcvat purvavijfianavafc tathu || ibid, 41. 1899. ‘nn py ’anaikantikam eta* 
vannoutrahelukatviic fiittfintnrotpadasya. ’ 


T. S. P. under above. 
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deteriorates in its causal efficiency in the presence of another 
entity and so with progressive loss of causal energy carried to 
the extreme one of the two entitative series becomes totally 
extinct. 1 Whatever might be the real nature of oppositional 
relation, the fact is undeniable that the presence of another 
entity, supposed to be hostile, is indispensable if there is to be 
a cessation of an entitative series (santitnoccheda). Now, there 
is no such hostile element present, which can occasion the di¬ 
minution of causal energy in pure consciousness attained by the 
realisation of non-egoity and consequently there is absolutely 
no reason for a break in the continuity of consciousness. (2) In 
the second place, we ask, why should there be any attempt, 
eveu if it is possible at all, to get rid of this ideal state of im¬ 
personal consciousness ? To use Kamalaslla’s own language, 
there is absolutely no cause for worry or uneasiness or any sense 
of limitation.in impersonal consciousness, which is admitted on all 
habds to be an ideal state, free from all suffering and pain and 
impurity. There is an incentive for transcending the limita¬ 
tions of personalised existence, because it is liable to be associated 
with pain and impurities. But no such incentive can be sup¬ 
posed to operate against the ideal state of perfection, which 
pure impersonal consciousness connotes. 3 (3) The admission 
of the possibility of total extinction undermines the very founda¬ 
tion on which the philosophy of Nirvana stands. Nirvana is 
possible of attainment simply because nescience, ego-conscious¬ 
ness and passions are eradicable by a course of moral and 
spiritual discipline (sic), the contemplation of non-egoity, as 
set forth before. And the reason why non-egoity triumphs 
over egoity is said to consist in the fact that non-egoity is in the 

1 See ante, pp. 61-52. 

9 na ea nairatmyadarlanaeya kadacid du^ata, sarvopadravarahitat- 

veoa gupavattv&t.tan n& 'eya h&naya yatno yuktab, api tu yadi 

bhaved aparihaijilyi 'va bhnvet, buddheb prakrtya gunapaksaputafc. 

T. S. P., p. 874. 
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constitution of consciousness anu egoity is a false accretion, an 
exotic overgrowth. But the proposition, that consciousness 
becomes defunct in Nirvana because there is no attachment and 
the like in the purified stream of consciousness, takes for granted 
that passion is an integral part of consciousness, if not identical 
with it. And if these passions are integral factors of conscious¬ 
ness, there is uo reason why they should be eradicated and if 
eradication is possible, they should pass into extinction along 
with non egoity and consciousness itself. But this means that 
non-egoity and egoity are not antagonistic, and can live in 
happy concord. At any rate egoity cannot be weaker than 
non-egoity ; on the contrary the palm of superiority should be 
given to the former as the continuity of consciousness is entirely 
dependent upon the contir\uity of ego-consciousness and its 
satellites. But this will mean that Nirvana is an impossible 
ideal, a mere catchword and a hoax. The Sautrantika cannot 
look on with equanimity on this possibility, because the repu¬ 
diation of Nirvana is tantamount to repudiation of Buddhism 
and its philosophy and ethics. (4) This doctrine of absolute 
annihilation of the continuum runs counter to the entire 
SautrSntika metaphysics. As has been aptly observed by 
Sa&kar&c&rya “there cannot be cessation of a continuum, because 
the members of the series stand in an unbroken relation of 
cause and effect, and the continuity cannot be interrupted.” 
Vftcaspati MiSra explains Sankara’s text as follows:—“ A 
number of momentary existents standing in the relation of 
cause and effect, one emerging as the other disappears, is what 
constitutes a continuum or series (santana). Now, as for the 
last moment in the series, whose cessation would entail the cessa¬ 
tion of the whole continuum, does this last moment produce 
any effect or not f If it does not produce an effect, it will no 
doubt be the last member, but in that case it will not be a 
reality., as the reality of a thing consists in its causal efficiency 
alone. And the unreality of the last moment will retrogressiVely 
entail the unreality of all the members of the series, as the cause 
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of an unreal cannot be anything but unreal in itself.” 1 If, 
however, the emergence of a dissimilar series in its place is 
construed as the cessation of the previous series, as in the case 
of pot and potsherds, then, too, there is no absolute discontinuity 
of existence, as another serieB only takes its place and though 
there is supersession of one series, the continuity of existence is 
not suspended. So absolute extinction of consciousness-continu¬ 
um, leaving no legacy behind in the shape of either a homogeneous 
or a heterogeneous- series, is an impossibility even in the 
Sautrantika’s own system of thought. The cessation of ignor¬ 
ance and its attendant evils is possible because contemplation of 
non-egoity exercises a hostile influence over it and because 
pure consciousness follows and takes its place. But on the ab¬ 
solute annihilation of consciousness-continuum there is nothing 
to succeed and to take its place—a conception, of which there 
is no warrant, neither logic nor precedent. The theory of 
'Nirvana as an absolute extinction of existence is, therefore, not 
only indefensible in the light of Nagarjuna’s and Sankara’s 
dialectic, which holds that a thing existing on ; its own account 
cannot be destroyed and a thing which depends on another for 
its existence is not real, but it contradicts the central concep¬ 
tion of Sautrantika metaphysics, to wit, the conception of causal 
efficiency as determinant and constitutive of reality. If, how¬ 
ever, the Sautrantika’s Nirvbna is supposed to be an emergence of 

1 sarve§v api santanegu santaninam avicchinnahetuphalabhiivena 
santanavicchedasya 'aambhavat. S. B., Br. Su. II. 2.22. Vide the 
Bh&mati thereunder. 

Also, sanlater anutpado ’pavarga iti cet, na, tasyu ’Sakyatvat, santater 
anutp&do na dakyate kartum, k&ryakarapabhavapravabanya santatibnaval. 

N.V., p. 77. 

nfi ’pi santSnanivfttib £akya kartum antyaksapanupapatteh. sa hy 
antyakpapab kifieid firabbate na yfi, urambhe na ’ntya iti na k&ryukarapa- 
prav&hanivpttib. pravahaS ea santana iti na aantananivrttib. an urambhe 
tasyu ’s&marthyenu ’aattvftt tatob pQrve aarva eva keapa nsaotah syur iti 
kasyo ’ooheda iti bhfivab. T&t. $!, p. 242. 
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pure, impersonal, abstract consciousness, a view which Santa- 
raksita adopts in some places and which has been spoken of as 
an alternative view by Jayanta, Srldhara, and M&dhav&c&rya, 1 
and if the cessation of conscious life in Nirv&va is construed to 
be the abandonment of individualised existence or explained 
away as the opinion of the old 8ravakayana, then the concep¬ 
tion of Nirootia (however objectionable it might be from the 
standpoint of absolutism) of the Sautrantikas will be a logically 
consistent doctrine in consonance with the fundamental tenets 
and principles of the school. Otherwise it stands self-condemned 
and self-contradicted. 


1 (a) nirvanadipadakhyeyam apavargarh tu saugatah | santatyucche- 

dftivi icchanti avaccham va jfianasantatim II N. M., p. 512. 

(6) ‘fcadubbayanirodbas fcadaasn'araih vimalaj&anodayo va muktih.’ 

S. D S., p. 42. 

(c) nanu bhoh ka esa mahodayo nama? savasaoaaamuoohedo 

Jaapoparama ifcy eke.nikhilavasanoochede vigatavisayakaropa- 

plavavifiuddhajftanodayo mahodaya ity apare. 

N. K., p. 8. 
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LOGIC AND EPISTEMOLOGY 




CHAPTER XVII 


Perception in Dignaga’s School of Philosophy 

Dharmakfrti in his Nyayabindu, a representative work on 
Buddhist Logic and Epistemology, has divided all true knowledge 
into two broad classes, viz., (1) perception and (2) inference. 
All human activities depend for their success in the last analysis 
on true and authentic knowledge and Dharmottara, the author 
of an authoritative commentary on the Nyayabindu, defines 
this true knowledge in his commentary as knowledge which is 
capable of verification, or in his own words, which does not 
disagree with the objective reality represented in it. Correspond¬ 
ence of knowledge with reality is regarded as the test and warrant 
of its validity and this correspondence is attested when knowledge 
leads to the actual attainment of the object by creating a voli¬ 
tional urge for the object presented. So the purpose of know¬ 
ledge is served when it reveals an objective reality in its true 
character ; and the actual attainment of the object, which takes 
place by reason of a chain of psychical facts, beginning with 
desire and volitional urge and ending in actual physical en¬ 
deavour, is only a bye-product. This intermediate link between 
knowledge and attainment has only a psychological importance 
and though they have an important bearing on the problem of 
truth, the logical value of these intermediate psychical states is 
only mediate and derivative. Dharmottara explicitly asserts that 
the function of an accredited instrument of knowledge ( pramaoa ) 
is completed when the object is apprehended. The volitional 
urge and the attainment follow as necessary consequences. It 
follows, therefore, that an instrument of knowledge fulfils itself by 
making known an object which is not cognised before. A 
86 
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cognition, which reveals an object which has been known before, 
is redundant and so is not an independent pramfipa . 1 

Dignfcga omitted to put pratyahfa under the rubric of 
** Valid knowledge ” ( S '.myagjhana ) os Dlmrmoklrti has done 
and Uddyotakara has made capital out of this apparent omission.* 
There is, however, no room for honest doubt that Dignftga proposed 
to give a definition of pratyak§a as a species of valid knowledge 
and could not mean anything else. S3ntarak§ita also did not 
care to supply the word jnana (cognition) in his definition of 
pratyak§a and KamalaSIla observes that the word jfl«na has not 
been read in the definition as the negation of kalpand (ideal or 
conceptual constructions) perforce indicates that it must be 
knowledge, which is alone liable to be associated with conceptual 
elements. 8 This appears to be a trilling matter and is stated 
here only with a view to drawing the attention, of the readers to 
the trivial and frivolous character of some of the criticisms of 
the Brahmanical writers. Most of these criticisms are mislead¬ 
ing as evidence of Buddhist doctrines and unless they are corro¬ 
borated by the original writings of Buddhist authors themselves, 
the only course of action for an honest student of Buddhist 

1 avi«aiiiv&dokath jfinnarh aamyacjfiunfim... • ata eva c&’ rthfidhigatir 
eva pramapap’ialara. a ihigate ca’ nhe pravarttiiab puruanlj prnpitn6 c&* 
rthafe. taiha ca aaty ’arthadbipamat aamfiptab pramfinuvyiiparnb, ata evft 
’nudhigHtavifayarfi. y«-nai’va hi jftanena prathamam adtngato ’itbaa tanai 
'va pruvartitab purufab prSpitnfi ca ’rtbab. tatrai tfi ’rthe kim anjena 
jfi&ncua ’dhikuih karyam. tato ’dhigatavgay am apram&pnm. 

N. B. T , p. 8. 

The meaning of prams pa and p rami will be made eh-ar later on. 

s “ utha svarQpato na vyapadeiyam ity efa ka|panSpodhu£abd&rthub? 
aarve ’rtb&s tarbi pratyak^ab prfipnuvanti. N. V., p. 42. 

Cf. na bi yatbfi samyagjfiitaam adhikptyn praiyakfadilak$apam krtaih 
Klrtink na tathS Dignftgena, yenft ’dbik&rfij jfl&ne vyavatiatheta kalpanfi- 
po4ha iti bb&vab. Tfit. TL, p. 154. 

* kalpan&pratifedhfio ea jfi&nasya e&martbyalabdhatv&t, avatsft dbenur 
Snlyat&m iti yath& vataapratifedhena godhenob, ity ato jfifinaib noktam. 

T. 8. P., p. 867. 
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philosophy will be to hold his judgment in suspension. There has 
been a good deal of conscious or unconscious misrepresentation 
and suppression of facts and suggestio falsi and this should be 
regarded as sufficient warning against placing implicit reliance 
on the evidentiary value of such testimony. 1 


Dignaga's definition of Pratyak§a 

Pratyak§a has been defined by DignSga as “pratyakfam 
kalpandpodham ,V which in simple English can be rendered as 
“ perception ijfy cognition) which is free from conceptual con¬ 
structions.” This single adjective has been deemed sufficient 
to exclude inference, which is invariably associated with ideal 
constructions ( kalpana ). It is also competent to exclude errors 
and illusions ( bltrama ) from the category of perception, as errors 
and illusions are never in harmony with facts though they may 
be free from ideal elements. Perception, however, being a 
species of authentic knowledge presupposes as a necessary condi¬ 
tion this harmony of fact with knowledge and as illusions do not 
admit of verification, which is the only test of this harmony, 
there is no possibility of confusing them with valid knowledge, 
much less with perception which is only a subdivision of the 
same. So we see that the definition of pratyakqa, as propounded 
by DignSga, is self-containeJ and self-aufficient. 


1 It must be observed here that there are a good many Brahminical 
writers who possesse I first-hind knovvleige of Buddhist philosophical works 
and who have tried to critici-e the Buddhist position on far grounds. 
Barring a few inaccuracies here and there, the account of Buddhist doc- 
trin 8. as given by K imarila, Vacaspati Mi6ra and Jayanta Bhatta in their 
works, appears to be a faithful representation of the BuddhUt position and 
so will c mtinue to at f ract the attent on of students of Buddhist philosophy, 
part cularly so when the original works of Buddhist writers have been lost 
for the most part. 
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Dharmakirti’s definition of 'Pratyak§u 

Dharmakirti, however, has added another element, namely, 
abhr&nta (non-erroneous) to Dignaga’s definition with a view to 
excluding errors from the category of perception. This addi¬ 
tional qualification, however, is redundant as we have seen that 
DignSga’s definition is competent to exclude such contingencies. 
This addition, however, has been a source of confusion and has 
led to polemic among the commentators. We have it on the 
authority of Santarak$ita that there w’ere some thinkers 
who regarded illusions as purely mental facts, having 
nothing to do with sense-perception ; and so these thinkers 
objected to the inclusion of the adjective ‘ non-erroneous ’ 
(abhranta) in the definition of jpratyaksa, as uncalled for. 
But S&ntaraksita has stoutly opposed this view on the 
ground that as illusions occur on the operation of particular 
sense-organs and cease when this operation ceases, they should be 
regarded as sensuous aberrations and not pure mental errors. 
They arise only when there is a defect in sense-organs concerned, 
and if organic defect is not held to be responsible, these errors 
would disappear in spite of this defect, if the person is logically 
persuaded of his error. But however much a man might be 
satisfied by reasoning, his illusory perception does not disappear 
so long as the organic defect is not removed. A jaundiced 
person, though persuaded of the error, does not cease to see 
things yellow until the jaundice is cured. But mental-illusions, 
such as belief in the existence of supernatural beings or of 
universals ( bhavasamanya ) as objective categories, however 
obstinate and confirmed by habits, are seen to disappear when 
the deluded person is properly schooled in philosophic thinking. 
But the mirage or the double moon will not cease to be presented 
unless the physical defect is removed. Moreover, the vivid 
presentation of false objects in illusions cannot be accounted for 
unless they are regarded as sensuous presentations. S&ntarak§ita, 
therefore, concludes that illusions being perceptual knowledge and 
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being free from ideal constructions could come within the 
category of perception, unless the saving clause is added to 
Dignftga’s definition. 1 

Vinltadeva, an older commentator on the Y gayabindu, 
however, gave a different interpretation of the expression 
‘ abhrdnta.’ He interpreted * abhrdnta ’ as meaning ‘ not 
lacking correspondence with reality ’ (avisamvadaka) . But this 
alone would be wide enough to include inference as the latter too 
does not lack this correspondence. So the other clause' “ free 
from ideal constructions ’ ’ is added for the exclusion of inference, 
which is invariably attended with ideal elements. “ Abhrdnta 
should not be construed,” says Vinltadeva, “ as meaning a 
cognition which is contrary to and so erroneous in respect of the 
object. This interpretation of the word ‘ abhrdnta ' would make 
the definition absolutely futile as all knowledge, let alone 
perception, is erroneous with regard to its object according to the 
Yogacaras (Buddhist subjective idealists) and accordingly this 
definition has been so worded as to meet their position also.” 
This interpretation of Vinltadeva has been strongly animadverted 
upon by Dharmottara. Dharmottara observes that this interpre¬ 
tation of the word * abhrdnta ’ as “ not lacking correspondence 
with reality ” is itself futile, as from the context which treats 
of ‘ true and authentic knowledge ’ and of perception as a 
sub-species of the same, we have it that perception must not be 
incongruent with fact, because authentic knowledge connotes 
this very congruence and not anything else. So Yinltadeva’s 
interpretation would make the definition tautologous, as 


1 etac ca laksanadvayarh vipratipattinirakaranartham, na tv anumana* 
nivrttyartham. yatnfy ka panapodhograh rtenai 'v4 ’nurufipam nivarttitam. 
tatrfi ’saty abhrantagrahape g&echadvrksadariaoadi pratyaksarii kalpana- 
podhatv&t syat. tato hi pravfjtena vyksaOifttram avapyata iti samvadak- 

atvat samyagjfianam.,,.tannivrttyartham abhraatagrahapam, tad dbi 

bhrantatvan na pratyakgtun. 


N.B.T., p. 9. 
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the definition in relation to the context would read as 
follows: 

“ The cognition which is not incongruent and is free from 
ideation ( kalpana ) is not incongruent.” But this reiteration of 
‘not incongruent’ does not answer any purpose. So the word 
‘ abhranta ’ should be taken to mean that which is not contrary 
to the real object presented in it. But what about the position 
of the idealist? The definition so interpreted will not meet 
their purpose. The author of the sub-commentary assures us 
that there is absolutely no difficulty as the definition has been 
propounded from the Sautranlilicfs position and not from the 
idealistic standpoint, though the former is not the orthedox 
position of the master (ucarya ). 1 

Is the adjective *' abhranta ’ absolutely necessary even 
from the Sautrantika standpoint ? 

If we look deeper into the meaning of the definition, we 
shall see that the adjective * abhranta ’ is not necessary. 
Perception being a species of valid knowledge must be free from 
discrepancy with fact and this is adequate to exclude ‘ errors,’ 
as errors are invariably discrepant with reality. The adjective 
‘ abhranta ’ is, therefore, useless whether it is taken in the sense 
of ‘ non^discrepant ’ ( avisamvadaka ) as" Viuitadeva suggests, or 

1 etac ca laksnnadvayam ityadina.Vinitadevavvakhya..dufita. 

tena tv evam vyakhyatam. “ abhraatam iti yad visamva Ji na hhavati, 
evath safcy anumaaasya ’py etal lak§a$um prapnoti ’ti kalpaaapodhagra- 
ha$am taonivf'tyartham- yady evam vyakhy&yate, alambane yan na 
bbrantam t id abhrantam ity ucyam&nesarvarii pratyak§?irh jfianam alambane 
bh antam iti na kasaeib prabyak^atvam syat. tatha ca *na. ‘sarvam. 
&lArabane bhruntarh m lktva tatb&gttnjfilaain’ iti Yog&caramate, tad apy 

a*ra ’caryepa $arftgph!»atn ” iti. ta I ayuktarn. 

nanQ *kt trn Yogac&rarnatam asaifijphitam syftd iti. uc*ate. bahyaaayena 
Sautrantika nataausareija ’carye^a lak$ 19 am krtam ity ad 09 >h. 

N.B.T.T., pp. 18-19. 
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in the sense of ‘ non-erroneous ’ as proposed by Dharmottara. 
The idealistic position has been severely left alone and the 
Sautr&ntika standpoint can be fully met even without this 
qualification. The question pertinently arises—what ledDharma- 
kirti to propose this amendment ? We have the answer from 
Dharmottara’s commentary and its confirmation from the 
Tattvasangraha. Dharmottara observes that the twofold qualifica¬ 
tion is introduced in the definition to combat a prevailing 
misconception and not for the exclusion of inference, as for this 
the adjective “ free from ideal constructions ” is sufficient. If 
the second epithet was not added, such experiences a3 of moving 
trees and the like could be regarded as true perception, as these 
are free from ideation and capable of satisfying the pragmatic 
test. But these experiences are absolutely false and so cannot 
be included in the category of valid perception. 1 SSntaraksita and 
Kamalasila- too observe that there were certain thinkers among the 
Bliddhists themselves who held even these abnormal experiences to 
be valid knowledge inasmuch as they satisfied the pragmatic test. 
But both Santaraksita and Dharmottara rightly point out that what 
constitutes validity is not pragmatic fitness alone, but that plus 
harmony of presentation with reality. So such presentations as 
that of the light of jewel for the jewel itself, or of yellow conch- 
shell for a really white conch-shell, or of moving trees for trees 
which are really fixed and stationary are not valid perceptions, 
though there is actual verification. Mere verification and prag¬ 
matic satisfaction cannot however be accepted as the test of 

1 pitslaAkhadibuddbinam vibhrame ’pi pramauatam | 
nrlhakriyaviaamvadad apare pampraoaksate II 
tan na ‘dhyavasitakarapratirupo na vidyate | 
tatra 'py arfchakriyavatpir anyatha 'tiprasajyate II 

T. S„ 61s 1324-25. 

kecit tu svayutthya eva 'bhr&ntagrahapam ne ’cchonti. bhr&ntagya 'pi 

pita6a&khajfianasya pratyakaatvat.pramanam ca ’visaihvaditv&t. 

ata eva ’carya Dignagena laksaue na krbam abhrantagrahanam. 

T. S. P., thereunder. 


• * 
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validity ; but verification of presentation with reality is the 
criterion. What is presented is the light of the jewel or 
the white conch and what is actually attained is not the yellow 
conch or the light of the jewel, but something different. 
In the mirage, too, what is presented is the refracted light 
of the sun and the determinate experience is of water. In the 
case of the jewel’s light which is mistaken for the jewel itself, 
the presented datum is the light, though the experience is of the 
jewel. Here of course there is correspondence of experience with 
reality. But the test of truth is not correspondence of experience 
with reality either, but of presentation (pratibMsuj with experi¬ 
ence ( adhyavasaya ) and of presentation with reality. And this 
correspondence is lacking in the case of the jewel’s light. The 
pragmatic utility and partial congruence of such experience, 
which have given rise to this misapprehension of its validity, 
are due to previous experience of the white conch, the memory- 
imposition of which makes this false experience possible. There 
were some thinkers, who held that discrepancy in respect of 
colour was immaterial, as the idea of contrary colour was an 
imposition of the imagination due to memory-association and as 
there was congruence in respect of the shape and configuration, 
these experiences should be allowed as valid. But this view is 
open to grave objection, as no shape or configuration is detachable 
from its colour and so these should be regarded as identical. 1 
Disagreement, therefore, in respect of colour is tantamount to 
disagreement of the entire presentation with reality. 2 

It has become perfectly clear that Dignaga’s definition of 
perception is complete and sufficient by itself. The addition of 
the adjective ‘ abhrdnta ’ has no logical necessity or justification, 
as the sine qua non of valid experience is agreement with reality 
in all respects and aa experiences of yellow conch-shell and the 

1 This distinction of colour and form and the premium put upon the 
latter remind us of Locke’s familiar distinction of Primary and Secondary 
qualities. 

* T. S.,*ls. 1325, 1327. 
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like do lack this all-round correspondence, they are excluded 
eo ipso from the category of valid perception. But the mis¬ 
apprehension prevailed in certain quarters and Dharmaklrti felt 
it imperative to clear this misconception. It is fully evident 
from the testimony of Dharmottara and of Santaraksita that the 
introduction of this objective ‘unerring ’ ( abhrmta ) was not made 
by way of improvement, but was dictated by a practical necessity 
to rebut a prevailing misconception among a section of Buddhist 
philosophers, which, perhaps on-account of its volume and 
strength, called for this amendment. 


86 



Section B 

Kalpana—What is its meaning? 

Dharmakirti defines kalpana as a cognition, the content 
(pratibh»sa) of which is competent to be associated with verbal 
expressions. 1 Tliis association takes place whep the cumciu and 
the verbal expression are cognised in one sweep, so the two are 
felt to be one inseparable whole. 2 The word ‘competent ’ ( yogya) 
is advisedly put in to include even the conceptual cognitions of 
children, who have not yet learnt the use of language, but whose 
knowledge has reached the state of judgment and so would have 
been actually associated with articulate words. Even the 
knowledge of the baby born on the very day is not free from 
ideation, as the baby, too, recognises the mother’s breast and 
ceases crying when its mouth is applied to it. This recognition 
presupposes an act of relationing a prfesent sense-datum with a 
past experience and this recognition of identity has all the 
competence for verbal association, which is invariably the mode 
of relational thought in adult psychology. The actual employ¬ 
ment of words is, at best, symptomatic of conceptual thought and 
does not constitute its essential character. The criterion of 
conceptual thought is found in the indefinite, blurred presentation 
of the content ( aniyatapratibhasatvat) and this indefiniteness is 
due to the absence of sense-datum, which alone is the cause of 
a definite invariable presentation. But as the objective datum 
in question is not present before the eyes and the conceptual 

1 abbilapasamsargayogyapratibhasapratitih kalpana. 

N. B. Cb., 1. 

9 abhilapena samsarga ekasmin jfiane ’bhidhejakara>ya ’bhidhana- 
karena saba grahyakaratay a Silanam. 


N. B. T., p. 10. 
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thought arises independently of this objective reality, the 
presentation of the content lacks the distinct richness and vivid¬ 
ness of direct perceptual cognition. Conceptual knowledge 
(vikalpa) has a past and a future reference and identifies the 
past and the present datum of experience and so is authentic 
being based upon and determined by a living fact. Concep¬ 
tual thought or experience mixed with conceptual thought 
is independent of a live fact and so is unauthenticated and un¬ 
reliable as evidence of objective reality. 1 The unreliability of 
conceptual and relational thought will be made fully clear in a 
later section and for the present we propose to examine Dignaga’s 
definition of kalpana and to see whether it differs from Dharma- 
kirti’s definition or not. 

Dignaga in his Nyayamukha, a work on Buddhist logic, 2 
has on the other hand defined kalpana as the association of 

1 katham punar etad vikalpo 'rathan m ’tpadyata iti ? arttngan- 
nidbinirapek§atvat. balo 'pi hi s avad drSy amanam stunam sa eva ’yam iti 
piirvadr$tatvena na prat) avamrgiti tavan do ’paratarudito mukbam aropayati 
ataoe. purvadj^tuparadr^f h m ca ’rtham ekikurvad vijftanam asannihita- 
vifayam, purvadf§t a8 y“ sannibitatvat, asannibitam ca ’rihanirap' k$nm, 
anapekf>m ca p rati bhasau i y am a b e tor abh&v&d aniyatapratibhasam. tadrdurh 
c& ’bhilapasam-ia'gty ogy am. indriyavijflanam tu sannihitam&tragrahit* 
vat artbas&pekfam. arthasya ca pratibhasaniyamaheiutvan niyataprati- 
bhasain. 

N. B. T., p. 11. 

8 The Nydyamukha is a wo k on logic composed by Dign&ga. 
It has been referred to by Smtarakfita and a passage has been 
quoted from it by KamalaSHa expressly and other passages seem al o to 
have been quoted though the name of the author or of the book is not 
mentioned. The Nydyamukha is l03t in Sanskrit but is preserved in a Chinese 
translation. It is really a matter of gratification that Prof. O. Tucci, 
Ph D ; of the University of Rome, has translated the Chines eversion into 
English. The whole world of Buddhist scholars will be grateful to the 
learned Professor for having made this important work of Dign&ga accessible 
in one of the most widely known modem languages of Europo. 

Vide T. S. and the Pafljilcd.-ih. 1224, 1228, 1287. 
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class-character (jati), quality (guna), of action (kriya), of sub¬ 
stance (dravya) and of name ( sathjna ). Critics have found in 
this definition of DignSga an inexcusable flaw, inasmuch as 
class-character and the rest are all imaginary constructions and 
not objective existences and so cannot be associated with a real 
object, since association is possible only between two real sub¬ 
stances like milk and water. And even these realists, as for 
instance Kumarila, who helievq in the reality of class-character 
and the rest, have got to admit that kalpand, is possible only 
through verbal association. It is therefore logically economic 
to hold kalpand to be a verbal association actual or potential. 
Dignaga, therefore, lays himself open to the charge of looseness of 
expression or confusion of thought or perhaps both by resorting 
to this tortuous formulation. Santarak§ita has taken elaborate 
pains to save the master from this unenviable position by resort¬ 
ing to familiar scholastic devices, which the elasticity of Sanskrit 
idiom easily lends itself to. It will serve no useful purpose to 
elucidate these textual manipulations and it will suffice to say 
that S&ntarak§ita with all the aids of scholasticism in his 
armoury had to admit at last that verbal association alone is 
sufficient to characterise kalpand, and the association of class- 
character and the like has been mentioned only out of regard for 
others’ views -which have found wide currency. 1 

Kalpand,—why shyuld, it be unreliable ? 

The next question arises as to why should verbal association 
be tabooed from the category of authentic knowledge ? "Verbal 
expressions are necessary for relational thought and unless 
relations are wholesale condemned as false appearance, use of 
words cannot be placed under an indiscriminate ban, as suggested 

Vide T. 8., 41s. 1219-88. 

parftparaprasiddhe ’yam kalpanft dvividha m&fca I Ibid, 41.1221. 

satyaih lokanuvfttye ’dam uktaih Dyiyavide'dptam I 

iyfta ava hi iabde’amin vyavahftrapathaxh gatafe II Ibid, 41 1228. 
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by the Sautrantikns. The Sautrantika replies that relational 
thought, which, of necessity, is carried on by the use of words, 
cannot be a true measure of reality, since an entity is unique 
and unrelated (svalak§aifa), being entirely cut off from the 
rest of the world of similar as well as dissimilar things. 
What, however, is perceived in direct experience is this unique, 
self-characterised real, which has nothing in common with 
others. All reals are momentary point-instances, absolutely 
independent of each other and they only emerge into being 
under the inexorable law of pratityasamutpada (causality) and 
exercise a causal efficiency, which is peculiarly individualistic. 
Relations, therefore, are only ideal constructions ( vikalpas ) and 
have nothing corresponding to them in the objec ive world. 
These constructions are purely subjective and independent of 
both sense-data and sense-organs. It cannot be urged that as this 
relational thought arises in the train of sense-object contact, 
it should be valid as much as non-conceptual and non¬ 
relational ( nirvikalpa ) cognition. Because, this sequence is 
purely accidental and is not contingent on sense-object contact, 
as relational thought is seen to arise even in the absence of 
such contact. And even in the event of sense-object contact 
there can be no relational thought, unless and until words express¬ 
ive of the objects perceived are actually or implicitly associated 
with the latter. If sense-object contact had competency for the 
generation of relational thought, it could not fail to do so even 
in the first instance. There is no reason why an intermediary, 
viz., the remembrance of word-relations, should be in request 
for the purpose. And even if the sense-object contact is seen 
to persist, the determinate, relational knowledge cannot be set 
down to its credit, as the act of remembrance, which is a non- 
sensuous and ptirely psychical fact, would detach the resultant 
experience from the objective reality. 1 

1 arthopayoge’pi punali Pm art am sabdfinuyojanam 1 
aksadhir yndy apekseta so ’rfcho vyavahifco bhavet II 

If. M., p. 92. 
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It has been urged that the recalling of the conventional 
relation of word and object is only an auxiliary factor, which 
merely reinforces the sense-laculiy and, therefore, does not obstruct 
its operation- The relational knowledge is, therefore, purely a 
case of sense-perception as the sense object contact does not 
cease to function. If the sense-faculty ' was inoperative, we 
could have relational knowledge even if we did shut up our eyes 
just after the primal contact. But as this is not the case, there 
is no logic in regarding conceptual experience as untrue. 1 There 
are varieties of conceptual knowledge and all are not invalid. 
Conceptual knowledge, which arises as the result of sense-object 
contact should be regarded as the true perceptual experience and this 
is endorsed by popular behaviour. 2 But this contention is illogical. 
The idea of assistant and assistahle is only intelligible if there 
is any actual supplementation from reciprocal services ; but this 
supplementation, even if conceded, gives rise to logical complica¬ 
tions, which are insurmountable.* Moreover, a relational know¬ 
ledge, as for instance, of the staff-bearing-man {dandi'ti vijfta- 
nam) is a complex, made up of varying factors and this cannot 
be the result of primal sense-object contact, but on the contrary 
presupposes a considerable number of psychical operations. 
Thus, in the case cited above the complex knowledge arises only 
after the adjectival factor (the staff), the substantive element 
(the person), the relation (e.g , the conjunction, samyoga) and 
the conventional mode of usage have been perceived severally and 
jointly and not otherwise. 4 But it is too much to expect all 

1 ya i tva ’looya suriimilaya netre ka4cid vikalpayefc I 
na syat pratyakfata ta-ya sambundbananusuiatiib | 

S. V., p., 174, II. 128. 

9 evatft satnane’pi vikalpamarge | yatra ’k 91 sambandh. 1 phalunu 1 .arab I 
pratyakgata tasya, tutha ca loke vinu ’py ado lak^an it»b prasiddtia u II 

S. V., p., 2u7, 41. 264. 

9 Bee ante, Cb. I. 

4 viie^apam vi4e$yam ca sambandhaih laukiklrh sthitim I grhitvu 
aalf i«rf> cui’tat tathft prat yeti nanyeths. II N. M. p., 93. The lankikl sthhi 
(the conventional mode of usage) is also a determining factor, by virtue of 
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this of the first indeterminate experience engendered by sense 
object eentact. 

As regards the distinction of one class of conceptual 
knowledge from another class, viz., of imaginary constructions, 
which are independent of objective reality, from relational 
knowledge, which is supposed to be contingent on an objective 
sense-datum and is substantiated by verification, it must be 
observed that the distinction is not based on reality at all. All 
conceptual knowledge, which moves through the machinery 
of word-associations, is devoid of objective basis without 
exception. The logical value of such knowledge is, therefore, 
really nil. The objective reference and relative vividness of the 
conceptual thought arising in the trail of sense-experience is due 
to the preceding non-conceptual cognition which is generated by 
an objective reality. The verification and pragmatic satisfaction 
offered by such knowledge is therefore mediate and derivative 
and Cannot be claimed as a matter of right. The contention of 
KumSrila and Jayantabhatfa—that verbal association is the 
condition of perception of class-character as much as the sense- 
faculty, light, attention and so forth are the conditions of per¬ 
ception-of colour, etc., and so remembrance of verbal convention 
cannot be regarded as a barrier between sense-function and the 
object is &n untenable sophistry. Well, the object is a single 
entity and, being amenable to perception, is cognised in its en¬ 
tirety by the first sense-perception. There cannot possibly be any 
part or aspect that may be left uncognised by the original ex¬ 
perience. 1 The assertion of the Naiydyika that class-character 

which ' the stall ’ is oognised as an adjeotival adjunct to the ‘ man,’ though 
the relation is the same and the order could be reversed but for this. 

1 ekasyd ’rthasvabh&Vasya pratyakfasya satab avayam I ko’nyo na 
dnto bhftgab syftd yah pram&paib parikfyate II yat tu kefaficid vikalp&n&m 
idant&gr&hitrfaapastatv&di rQpam tad arthavin&bh&vnirvikalpakadardanapr- 
ithabhivitv&v&ptataooh&yasaihsargajanitam. na tu tefam arthaspardab 
kadoid asti, arth&bmano nlyatfitmano nirvikalpenai ’va mudritatv&t. 

N. M., P. 88, 
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and the like are also cognised by the first indeterminate percep¬ 
tion is only a dogmatio statement, unsupported by experience and 
logic alike. 

The proposition that the content of determinate knowledge 
is determined by that of indeterminate perception is an un¬ 
warranted supposition, which takes for granted that all our 
knowledge is derived from sense-data and the mind is only a 
passive register with no contributions of its own. 1 But this 
supposition is contradicted by logic, as class-character and the 
like, which are thought to be cognised in perception, are fictions 
of the imagination. The relation of class-character with the 
individual object cannot be either one of identity or of differ¬ 
ence. If the two are different and distinct, there is no reason 
why they should be found together and that for all time. Nor 
can they be identical, as they are possessed of contradictory 
characters. The class character or the genus is, therefore, a 
subjective idea and has no existence outside the subject’s 
consciousness. 1 

All conceptual knowledge refers to false, ideal constructions, 
having nothing whatever to do with reality. These ideal con¬ 
structions are fivefold, to wit (1) genus, (2) quality, (3) action, 
(4) name and. (5) substance. These are regarded as ideal 
constructions, as they proceed on the assumption of difference 

1 nirvikalp&nua&rega aavikalpakaaambhav&t I 

gr&hyath tad&nuguuyena nirvakalpasaya manmahe II 

N. M.,p. 08. 

yad eva savikalpena tad ev& ’nena gfhyate I 
iba labd&nuaandh&nam&tram abhyadhikaih paratn I 
vtyaye na tu bhedo 'ati aavikalp&vikalpayob II 

Ibid, p. 99. 

* tattv&nyatvobbay&tm&nab santi jfttj&dayo na oa I 
yad vikalpakavijfi&aaib pratyakfatvaih pray&ayati H 

T. 8., II. 1804. 

alao, 

vyaktayo ’n& nuyanty anyad anuySyi na bh&aate I 
jfi&n&d avyatiriktafi ca katham arthftntararh VTajet II 

Quoted in the Paflj., op, oit. 
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tfhere there is identity and of identity, where there is difference. 
Thus, (1) the genus or class-character ( J&ti ) is not anything 
distinct from the individual, but it is fancied to be distinct. 
(2 and 3) The same is the case with quality and action, which 
are really non-distinct from the substratum, but they are 
imagined to be distinct and hence are called ' false constructions.’ 
(4) Name and the individual, on the other hand, are actually 
distinct and different, one being a word and the other being a 
substantive object. But the two are regarded as identical, as is 
evidenced by such expressions as ‘he is Caitra,’ ‘Caitra’ being 
a mere name. The identification is so complete that a man inva¬ 
riably responds when his name is called out. (5) The last 
variety is illustrated by such verbal usage as ‘He is a staff- 
nearer’ (dandy ay am). Here the staff and the man are distinct 
as poles apart, but there is identification of the two. 

Jayantabhatfca, however, takes exception to these forms of 
understanding being regarded as false constructions on the ground 
that* the relation of identity or of difference actually obtains 
between the objective facts concerned. But the distinction of 
class-character and the like has been proved to be false by the 
dialectic of relations. Now, as regards his contention that name 
and the individual are never confounded as identical, as the 
usage is not of the form ‘ he is the name Caitra ’ but ' he is 
Caitra,’ it must be said that this is only a cavil and blinks the 
fact that 'Caitra’ is a name none the less. His next objection is 
that there is no perversion in the usage ' He is a staff bearer,’ 
as stuff-bearer means tho man and not the staff, which is cog¬ 
nised to be distinct as it actually is. But this, too, has no 
force against the Buddhist, as the Buddhist does not admit any 
relation outside of the terms. There is no point in the argu¬ 
ment that the relation of the staff is predicated and not the staff 
itself, as the relation and the relatum are not different. Moreover, 
language does not always conform to the experience of man and 
to make a contention on the basis of linguistic usage is not 
psychologically correct. Thus, for instance, it is an allowable 

87 
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expression to say ‘ The boy is fire' (agnir trianavakah). But our 
perceptual experience does not conform to the import of language. 
We do not perceive the boy to be identical with fire, though 
metaphor gives out such a meaning. 1 There can be no 
gainsaying that all conceptual knowledge, which proceeds 
through the machinery of verbal expressions, gives false 
appearance and not truth. 

But it may be asked that if these are only constructions of 
the imagination and perversion of relations and are all 
false experiences, then why should not there be any occasion 
of their being invalidated by a true experience just like the 
false experience of silver in the mother-of-pearl ? The answer 
is that conceptual constructions, though false, are not on a 
level with errors and illusions. An illusion arises when one 
enjtity is perceived to be another, as in the case of the sun’s 
rays being perceived as water. But class-character and the 
like are not distinct entities from the individual and there 
is no chance of these being cognised as distinct entities. The 
false conception of identity or difference centres round the 
individual entity itself and does not refer to a distinct entity. 
Hence, no experience sublative of the relational knowledge 
can possibly arise, as such experience can arise if there is con¬ 
fusion of one thing with another. These conceptual con¬ 
structions are placed in a different category from the categories 
of truth and error. They cannot be authentic, as class-characters 
etc., aft not objective realities ; nor can they be levelled with 
errors, as there is no sublative experience possible. 3 

1 V&oaspati Milra in his Bhdmati proves that there is no distinction 
between quality and substance and this is attested by experience which takes 
them to be identical. It cannot be said that quality here stands for the sub¬ 
stance qualified and so there is cognition of identity. Because, our experience 
does not obey the dictate of linguistio usage. Of. na ca tuklapadasya 
gupaviiistagupiparatv&t evaih prathe ’ti s&mpratam, na hi fabdavpttyanus&ri 
pratyakfam. na hy agnir m&pavaka ity upaoaritfignibhfivo m&pavakab 
pratyakfepa dahanttmank prathate. Bhi. under Br. 80., II. 2.17. 

* Vide N. M., p. 94. 
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To sum up: it has been proved beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, we believe, that determinate perception, which invari¬ 
ably arises in the form of judgment, being essentially relational, 
only gives us false appearance. Conceptual constructions, eg., 
class-character and the like are, at best, “ working errors ” and 
their pragmatic value is only a meretricious show. Reality is 
revealed only in the primal simple experience and the truth of 
such experience is attested by verification of the presentation 
with reality and pragmatic satisfaction is only symptomatic of 
such truth. 

Is all knowledge determinate and conceptual ? 

Bhartfhari the grammarian, poet and philosopher in one 
'and the author of the Vakyapadiya, a work on the philosophy 
of grammar and a product of wonderful learning and extraordi¬ 
nary genius, has propounded the theory that the whole universe 
has been evolved out of * Word,’ which is the eternal, imperish¬ 
able Brahman. 1 It is for this reason that all knowledge is 
interpenetrated with words, and a cognition, which is free from 
word-association, is ah impossibility. 8 The contention of the 
Buddhists that the simple, non-conceptual cognition, free from 
verbal association, is the only true knowledge, therefore, has no 
legs to stand upon. Knowledge and word are co-extensive and 
one without the other is an idle abstraction, which is logically 
and psychologically absurd. This theory of the grammarians 
has been vehemently opposed by the philosophers of other 
schools ; but with the metaphysical side of this doctrine we are 
not concerned in the present context. We shall only review it 
as a theory of knowledge and see how far its claims can be 
psychologically maintained. 

1 anadinidhanam brahma fiabdatatttam yad akgaram I vivartate 
’rthabhavena prakriya jagato yatafe II Va. Pad., Ch. 1.1. 

9 na ao’sti pratyayo loke yah Sabdanugamad rfce I anuviddham 
iva jfi&nam earvarh labdena bhaaate I ibid, 1. 124. 
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. Harivj*sabha, the commentator, observes that unless words are 
actually present in the perceptual cognition, an object cannot be 
distinctly known and so there would be no memory, as memory 
comprehends only the thing that was pereeived before. 1 
Bhartrhari is emphatic that ‘ word ’ is the life and light of con¬ 
sciousness and consciousness, minus word, is comparable 
to light without its illumination and as ‘ word’• refers to 
something beyond its own self and is, thus, by its very 
constitution relational, 2 all knowledge is therefore a fortiori 
relational. Jayantabhatta remarks that this doctrine 
embodies height of unreason ; how can there be a cog¬ 
nition of word in ocular perception? There may be 
cases of perception, where the conventional relation of word 
and the object has not been cognised before ; and even if previous¬ 
ly cognised, the relation might be forgotten, or the memory- 
impression might remain in the subconscious level for want 
of stimulus. How can there be an impression of word- 
association in such cases? * Harivr§abha, however, contends that 
even the primal cognition is not free from word-association, 
though the verbal expression may be of a very general kind. 
Thus, though' the particular verbal expression may not be 
known, the perceived object will at least be referred to in its 
most generic verbal character, e.g., it is a substance or so. 
But the full individuality cannot be revealed unless the specific 

1 Sabdaiaktyanup&tina jfi&neno ’pagphayamano vastvatma vyakta- 
rGpapratyavabbaso jayata ity abhidblyate, tadj-fia eva ca smrtiviaayo bbava- 
ti, anubhavaaamanakaratvat tasyab. 

Com. on 1,124. VS. Pad. 

f vagrupatft ced utkramed avabodbasya SSSvatl i ns prak§6ab prakfiieta 
aS hi pratyavamanSinl II 

op. eit., 1,125. 

* katbexh ca c8k$uae jftSne vaktattvam avabbagate i apphlte tu 
■ambandhe gpblte vS ’pi viemrte I aprabuddho ’pi sarbak&re vacakavagatib 
kutab n 


N. M., p. 99.- 
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wotd-element presents itself. 1 This dispute about the very 
matter of experience reminds us of the pregnant remarks of 
Jayantabbatta in another context. "It is strange that these 
divergent views should be entertained with regard to the very 
object of perception. A dispute regarding an unperceived 
object is set at rest by perceptual evidence ; but what can decide 
a controversy in the matter of perception itself ? In a dispute 
about the matter of perception, a man can seek to convince his 
opponent only by swearing by his own experience." * 

But Santarak?ita does not think that the position is so 
desperate and seeks to clinch the issue on logical grounds. He 
argues that the vivid perception of an object presented through 
a sense-organ, when the mind is occupied in the determinate 
perception of another object, is clearly a case of simple, non- 
conceptual experience, free from verbal association. Here 
obviously a simple cognition synchronises with a determinate, 
conceptual experience and the former is indisputably an instance 
of non-relational knowledge. It cannot be urged that there is 
one determinate experience, as in that case there would be two 
distinct verbal references, or the previous verbal association 
would be surrendered in deference to the newcomer. But as 
this is neither one nor the other, since two verbal references are 
impossible to abide in one cognition, we have to conclude in fideli¬ 
ty to experience that the determinate knowledge is synchronous 
with a simple indeterminate cognition. The contention of the 

1 yo 'pi prathamanipat! babye?v arthegu prakaao vileaanimittapari- 
grahe 'pi vastumatram jdadi tad iti pratyavabhasayati vagrupatayafi ca 
aaty&mutpanno 'pi prakaao vj'$e?avagrOpam aevlkurvan prakalakriyasadhan- 
atay&ih na vyavati^hafce. 

op. cit., Com. under 1,1, 125. 

8 pratyakfavi^sye ’py et&6 oitraifa vipratipattayab I parok?arthe hi 
vimatib pratyak^epo ’pa&myoti I pratyakije bi aamutpanna vimatib kena 
l&myati II idaih bhkti na bhati ’ti saiimdvipratipattigu I parapraiy&yane 
purp s &ib iarapazh fiapathoktayab II 

N. M., p. 66. 
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Naiyayika —that two distinct cognitions cannot synchronise in 
one perceiving mind and that the idea of synchronism is due to 
quickness of succession and so is essentially illusory—is opposed 
to experience. It is a matter of experience how various cognitions 
do appear simultaneously in the mind of a person witnessing a 
dancing performance. He sees the movement of the eye-brow 
of the dancing girl, hears the music, tastes the flavour of spices, 
smells the fragrance of flowers, feels the cool breeze of the fan 
waved overhead and contemplates the presents he will make and 
all these at one and the same time. And does not a man perceive 
the cooling sensation, fragrance and savour of a delicacy simulta¬ 
neously when he eats it ? Moreover, quickness of succession 
cannot be a cause of this illusion of simultaneous perception. 
If rapidity of career could be an obstacle to perception of real 
succession, we could feel no succession to the movement of 
thoughts and feelings, which only last for a moment Likewise 
there would be no distinction of such words as * rasah ’ (taste) 
and 'sarah* (lake), as sounds are momentary and the order of 
syllables is one of unbroken succession. The example of the 
whirling fire-brand producing the illusion of a circle of fire is 
not apposite either. The illusion is not due to the quick succes¬ 
sion of the flames, which as though perceived in succession are 
mistaken to be grasped in one sweep, as the Naiyayika would 
make us believe. The fact of the matter is that it is not a case 
of many cognitions being lumped together by memory ; it is one 
cognition by one sense-organ. If it had been a confusion of 
memory and perception, the presentation of the circle would 
have been faint and blurred, as memory only cognises past 
objects and the representation of past objects by memory would 
lack the rich colourful vividness of sense-perception. The fire- 
circle in the fire-brand is not a mental illusion, as the Naiyayika 
would make out; on the contrary it is a case of perceptual illusion 
devoid of order and sequence. So synchronism of manifold 
cognitions being established in perceptual experience, the simple 
cognition of an object in conjunction with a determinate experi- 
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ence cannot be disputed. Moreover, the appeal to experience is 
not the only resource of the Buddhist, but there is strong logical 
proof in favour of indeterminate experience being possible. A 
determinate experience is always a relational knowledge, in 
which the individual is related to an ‘ universal.’ But as ‘ uni¬ 
versal ’ (jatis) are pure fictions of the imagination, they cannot 
be supposed to enter as constituents of the presentative data. 
They are absolute nonentities and a nonentity cannot be en¬ 
visaged by perception, which takes stock of a really existent 
fact only. Again, relational knowledge is possible if there is a 
previous knowledge of at least one of the relata and this previous 
knowledge must be non-relational, otherwise regressus ad infinitum 
will become unavoidable. Besides, the whole contention of the 
grammarian is pivoted on a misapprehension. All reals are 
unique, momentary individuals, having nothing to do with any 
other real, preceding or following it. Such reals are from their 
nature repugnant to word-association, as the conventional relation 
of word and object is only a fictitious relation which cannot 
subsist between facts. But the object previously cognised cannot 
last a moment longer, much less till the time when the woid- 
relation will be comprehended. So words only relate to ideal 
fictions and not real entities. And the primal sense-perception, 
which takes stock of reality as it is, cannot, therefore, be amenable 
to word-association unless it is degraded to the rank of an unreli¬ 
able vagary. But this is absurd on the face of it, as it sounds 
the death-knell of all relational activities. Unfailing correspond¬ 
ence and pragmatic satisfaction are, as we have observed before, 
the test of true knowledge and when these two tests are appli¬ 
cable only to the first non-conceptual experience, the first experi¬ 
ence is alone regarded as reliable evidence of reality. 

Glassification of perception 

Bharmaktrti has divided perception into four categories, viz.,. 
(1) sense-perception ; (2) mental perception ; (3) self-cognition ; 
and lastly (4) supersensuous perception of Yogiqs. 
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The category of * sense-perception ’ (indriya-vijflana) stands 
for the entire class of perception of objective realities, which are 
presented to consciousness through the medium of sense- 
organs. The sense-organs being five in number, sense-percep¬ 
tion can be classified under five heads, to wit, ( i ) ocular percep¬ 
tion ( caksurcijnanam ); (ii) auditory perception (6rotra-vijnanam); 
(Hi) olfactory perception ( ghrdnendriyajavijmnam) ; ( iv ) tactual 
perception ( kayendriyaja-spraftavyavijnanam ) ; and (v) lastly 
gustatory perception (rdsanaoijndnam). The classification is based 
on the variety of the media or the channels of perception and 
does not in any sense invest the sense-organs with agentive 
powers. Their function only consists in creating a connecting 
link between the subjective consciousness and the objective reality 
lying outside. This function is exhausted when the object is 
presented to consciousness and does not continue thereafter. So 
the first presentation is alone authoritative with regard to the 
objective reality. But Kumarila would contend that even sub¬ 
sequent cognitions are equally valid, as they only tend to set the 
first cognition on a ground of certitude; and this certitude being 
excluded from the category of errors should be regarded as valid 
knowledge like inference. Santaraksita, however; observes that 
as the certifying knowledge, which arises in the trail of primal 
cognition, does not exclude any misapprebension, it cannot be 
put on the level of inference. Mere exclusion from the category 
of errors cannot be the ground of validity. Inference, too, is 
valid not because it is distinguished from error, but be¬ 
cause it removes error and misapprehension, which were actually 
present. But in this case of determinate perception; the deter¬ 
minate knowledge does not remove any misapprehension, because 
no such misapprehension is felt to exist. 1 

Is auditory perception free from verbal association ? 

Perception has been defined to be a cognition, which imme¬ 
diately takes stock of reality in all its uniqueness and so is free 


1 Vide T.S., Us. 1296-1802. 
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from verbal associations. But auditory perception, which cog¬ 
nises word, cannot be free from word-association and if word- 
association is condemnation of perceptual knowledge, auditory 
perception must be eo ipso invalid. Moreover, * words ’ stand 
in a different category from all other objects of perception. A 
word is not a self-contained and self-enclosed entity. It has a 
reference beyond its own self It not only reveals the object it 
stands for, but also reveals itself. In this respect, word, light 
and consciousness stand in a category altogether distinct from 
the rest of knowables. These three have a double aspect and a 
double reference. They express themselves and express others. 1 
Bharjirhari too has emphasised this dual character of * word ’ 
and he has sought to bring home this peculiar trait possessed 
by it by the analogy of consciousness and light. A word reveals 
not only the meaning, the fact meant by it, but also its own 
identity, quite in the same way as knowledge reveals the 
object cognised by it and also its own self. In reality these two 
aspects or powers do but represent one identical reality and are 
not factually different; But still they are cognised as distinct 
functions or powers by reason of an inherent differentiating 
propensity just as light appears to have two functional powers 
or energies, to wit, its power of revealing itself, its self-luminos¬ 
ity and its power of revealing an other. Thus, word is self- 
regarding and other-regarding like light and cognition, though 
these two functional traits are in reality one identical energy 
or the fact itself, the difference being only an appearance. 2 By 


1 fiabdasvalaksanarh kiflcid vacyarh kiflcid vacakam. 

N. B., p. 11. 

also, of. xurnu jfianaSabdadipas trayah prakiUafr svaparaprakadS ity ihuh. 

N. M., p. 542. 

8 atmarupam yatha jfiane jfieyarupam ca dr6yate I 
artharupam tathS sabde svarQpam ca prakaiate II 

Vft. F.. 1.60. 

also, gr&hyatvaih gr&hakatvam oa dve 6akti tejaso yatha I 
tathai ’ va aarvafiabdanam ete prthag iva athite II 

ibid. 1.65. 
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virtue of this double functional energy a word is distinguished 
from pure material objects like jar, etc., which possess the power 
of only being revealed ( gr&hyatva ) and also from sense-organs, 
which are seen to possess and exercise only the energy of reveal¬ 
ing (grahakatva). 1 A word, therefore, being possessed of a double 
facet, in other words being both an expression (vdcaka) as well 
as the content of expression ( vacya ), all auditory perception must 
by its very nature be associated with verbal expression and so 
cannot be valid knowledge. 

Santarak^ita observes that the difficulty exists only in the 
imagination of the opponent. Word, a3 an objective reality, is 
as unique and self-contained as other entities are The * double 
aspect of a word, which consists in its being both an expression 
and the expressed content, does not belong to the unique, self- 
characterised, • momentary word, which alone is real. The 
expressive power does not belong to a real word qud real word. 
This relation obtains between two purely ideal fictions and 
has nothing to do with the real word. 3 Dharmottara also 
observes that even if the self-identical, unique word-individual 
is assumed to be possessed of expressive power, there would 
still be no difficulty, as this twofold character of a word is 
cognised only when it becomes the subject of conventional rela¬ 
tion (sic, of word and object).’ Harivrfabha too seems to endorse 

1 yady api ghs^adayo grahyft eva caksuradioi grahakapy eva, tatbapi 
tejo yatha upalabdbau vigayibhavam apannam eva viaayopalabdhau 
karanatvam pratipadyate, tatha Sabdo ’pi. te ca ’gya prstipadyaprati- 
padakatvaSakti nityam Stmabhute ppthag iva pratyavabhasete. 

Oom. ad 1.56, ibid. 

2 nama ’pi vioakaria nai 'va yae ohabdasya svalaksapam l svalakga- 
Qasya vacyatvav&eakatve hi dG^ite it adhy&ropltam eva ’to vacyavfioakam 
tfyate I anaropitam arthuh ca pratyak^atb pratipadyate II 

T.8., p. 542. 

s 6rotrajfianam tarhi iabdasvalaksauagr&hi, 6abdaavalakgaoarh kifioid 
vaoyam kifioid v&oakam ity abhiiapasamaargayogyapratibbasam syat, 
tath& ca aavikalpakatfi syat. nai '?a do?ab. aaty api avalakfiauaaya vaoya- 
vacakabh&ve aanketakaladr^atveiia grhyamSnam svalakfafiazh vaoyarfi 
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the view of Dharmottara by saying that a word reveals its own 
self when it expresses, by reason of its objective reference, its 
necessary factual incidence in the objective reality. The obvious 
implication of Harivr$abha is that the self-regarding character of a 
word becomes manifest only when its meaning-reference, its 
factual incidence, is in evidence and not otherwise. 1 But this 
relation of word and meaning is not understood in the primal 
auditory perception and only becomes manifest in the determin¬ 
ate knowledge that follows in its wake. Auditory perception, 
therefore, has no reason to become a bugbear. 

vacakam ca grhltam syat. na oa sanketakalabhavidar^anavieayatvarh 
vastunab sampraty asti tatah purvakaladrafatvain apaiyac ohrotravijfianam 
□a vaoyavacakabhavagrahi. 

N.B.T., p. 11. 

1 yatha jfiane jfieyam.grhyate, jfianasvarupam ca svapraka4atvat, 

tadvao ohabdo 'py abhidhey atantras tadrupopagrabi svarupam api pratya- 
vabhaaayeti. Prak&id ad 1.50i Va. P. 




CHAPTER XVIII 


PrapyakaritvavIda or Relation of the Sense-organ 
with the Object 

Perceptual knowledge arises when the sense-organ operates 
on the perceivable object in some fashion or other. The sense- 
organ is located in the physical organism and the object lies out¬ 
side ; and unless some relation is instituted between these two 
indispensable factors of knowledge, knowledge cannot be 
supposed to come into being. If this knowledge were indepen¬ 
dent of such relation, there is no reason why it should not 
appear always or never at all. There must be a determining 
factor for this regularity in our psychological life and this deter¬ 
minant is not the sense-organ or the object jointly or severally, 
because they are present side by side and virtually enjoy an 
autonomous existence. A tertium quid has therefore to be postu¬ 
lated, which can bring these two autonomous realms into 
occasional relation, that results in the emergence of perceptual 
knowledge. Philosophers have propounded various theories to 
explain this phenomenon and these theories, barring differences 
in details, have been broadly divided into two classes, to wit, (l) 
Pr&pyakaritvavSda, which assumes some sort of actual, physical 
contact between the two ; and (2) aprSpyak&ritvavdda, which 
denies physical relationship and seeks to explain the ‘relation in 
non-physical terms. There is again divergence of views in 
respect of particular sense-organs. In view of the extraordinary 
importance of the problem we propose to pass under review the 
various theories of the rival schools of philosophers and the 
Buddhist position wijl naturally be dealt with last of all. The 
Nydyu, Vai$e§ika and Mimamsd schools hold almost identical 
views and the differences are of minor importance. The Stiahkhya, 
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Ved&nta and Yoga schools are in full agreement in this respect. 
The Jainas hold an intermediate position and the Buddhists 
are ranged in the opposite camp. We accordingly propose to 
discuss the theories in the order indicated above and shall take 
care to point out mutual divergence wherever it exists. 

The Nyaya-Vaitesiha and Mimarhsa schools 

The tongue and the skin-surface apprehend objects that 
are in close contact with themselves ; the taste and touch of 
objects situated at a distance from these sense-organs are not 
amenable to perception. There is absolutely no room for con¬ 
troversy with regard to their immediate contaotual relationship 
with their objects so far as these two sense-organs are concerned. 
About the organ of smell, too, there is practical unanimity that 
there is actual physical contact with odorous objects. The 
molecules of a fragrant substance are| wafted by the wind directly 
into the interior of the nasal membrane and odour is perceived 
by the nasal organ in its own region. This functional peculiarity 
of the nasal organ is so notorious that authorities on religious 
law have enjoined the performance of expiatory rites if odours 
of impure substances are smelt. The implication of such in¬ 
junctions is that there is actual contact of the impure objects 
with the nasal membrane and the penance is advised to get rid 
of sin that accrues on the contact of unholy substances. And 
we can extend this functional peculiarity to other external sense- 
organs as well, viz., to the visual and auditory organs by 
obvious analogy. Moreover, it is absurd to suppose that the 
sense-organs .are the efficient causes of perception of external 
objects and they can exercise this causal function from a posi¬ 
tion of sacred aloofness. An efficient cause operating from a 
respectful distance is contradictory to experience. If it is 
assumed that organs have an inherent unseen power by virtue 
of which they take cognisance of objects situated apart, then the 
non-apprehension of objects separated by a wall and the like 
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would become unaccountable, because energy or power being 
incorporeal cannot be resisted by a physical barrier. The 
Buddhists regard the eye-ball as the organ of vision. They con¬ 
tend that the organ of vision cannot be supposed to be made of 
light or some fiery substance, as in that case a treatment of the 
eye-ball could not result in the improvement of eye-sight or any 
injury thereof would not entail deterioration in the power of 
vision. So the eye-ball possessed of a special energy should be 
regarded as the seat of the faculty of vision and this applies to 
all other organs as well. But the Naiydyika regards this ob¬ 
jection of the Buddhist as absolutely devoid of substance. The 
eye-ball is the seat of the faculty of vision, no doubt; but this 
need not argue that the organic vision cannot go over to the 
object, as it is not the fleshy ball but something more refined 
and subtle in nature. The improvement or the deterioration 
of the eye-ball has a corresponding effect on the faculty of vision, 
because the former is the medium or the residence of the latter. 
An improvement of the locus can have a salutary effect on the 
content. It is also a medically attested fact that treatment in other 
parts of the body, say in the foot, also results in improved vision. 1 
So the medical argument, used by Dign&ga, has no cogency. 

If the faculty of vision were confined to the eye-ball, it 
could not possibly go over to the region of the object. But in that 
case how can it be explained that the eye apprehends distant 
mountains and trees and not the collyrium painted on the ball ? 
If thb sense-faculty is supposed to be something distinct from 
the fleshy organ, which can travel to the place of the object, 
the difficulty is at once solved. With regard to the auditive 
organ, which is believed to be nothing but ether enclosed in 
the ear-cavity, it cannot of course go over to the region of object, 
as ether (JSikdia) is all-pervading and devoid of locomotion. But 

1 cikits5diprayogafi ca yo ’dhisth&ne prayujyate I bo 'pi taayat ’va 
saduk&ra adheyasyo ’pakarakafe II ...cak?ur&dyupak&r&6 oa p&d&d&v api 
djiyate 8 

S. V., p. 147, 41s. 46-46. 
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even in this case also, there is actual physical contact as sound itself 
travels to the region of the object. There is a theory that sound 
moves in the fashion of a wave and one sound-wave creates another 
sound-wave until it reaches the ear-cavity. There is another 
theory which supposes that a particular sound, when produced, 
creates other sounds in all directions and so persons standing on 
all sides can simultaneously come to have sound-perception. 

Kumarila is not particular about the physical relation and 
observes that the Mimamsd theory of perception is not affected 
whichever position is adopted. He, however, observes that there 
is no difficulty in the theory of contactual relation also. Partha- 
sarathimisra in his Nyayaraimkara and Sastradiplka has elabo¬ 
rately defended the theory of contactual relation and practically 
sides with the Nyaya-Vai£esika school. 1 

The Sariikhya school also thinks that sense-faculties travel 
to the region of the respective objects and in this respect there 
is practically no difference with the Naiyayikas. There is, of 
course, difference in regard to the constitution of the . organs, 
which the Naiydyikas hold to be elemental products ( bhautika ) 
and the Saritkhyas believe to be evolved from ahariikara (the ego- 
sense), a particular tattva (principle) of the Sdrikhya theory of 
evolution. The VedSntists of the Sankara school have accepted the 
Sariikhya theory almost in toto. Dharmar&jadhvarindra, the author 
of the V edantaparibhapa, however, holds that even the auditory 
organ in common with the organ of vision travels to the region 
of the object. There is no reason to deny locomotion to the 
auditive faculty, as it is equally circumscribed like the ocular 
organ. And only on this supposition we can account for the 
perception of the source of sound, as is evidenced in such 
judgments as ‘ I have heard the sound of a drum.’ Unless the 
auditive faculty actually perceives the sound in its place of origin 
the affiliation of sound to the source would be indefensible. Nor 

1 Vide S. V., pratyakfa. 

Sa, Di. (Bom. ed.) pratyakfa. 
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can we accept the suggestion of Kumarila that such perception 
is erroneous, as there is no sublative experience to prove the 
error. 1 


The Nyaya position recapitulated 

We have seen that the Nahjayika holds that there is actual 
physical contact between the sense-organ and the sense-datum 
and this contact takes place either by the sense-organ going over 
to the region of the object as in ocular perception, or the object 
coming over to the locus of the sense-faculty, as in the case of 
olfactory and auditory perception. With regard to gustatory 
and tactual perception, however, there is no divergence of opinion. 
The real controversy relates to the remaining three organs. 
DignSga seems to have been the first philosopher who opposed 
it on the ground that the perception of objects situated at a 
distance or possessing greater dimension than the sense-organ 
would be unaccountable if the sense-faculty and the object 
actually coalesced together. There is no such peculiarity in the 
case of gustatory and tactual perception, where the immediate 
contact is an undisputed fact. 2 3 The eye-ball possessed of ocular 
faculty is the actual instrument of ocular perception, as medical 
treatment of th6 eye-ball is seen to result in the improvement 
of the faculty. 8 And even if it be conceded that the faculty of 
vision travels outside, the faculty would be inoperative as in that 
case one could see an object even after shutting up the eyes 
immediately after the contact has taken place. 4 * But all this is 

1 gabde tv adhikyavicchedau bhrantyai *vo 'ktav asambhavat 1 

S. V., P. 143, 81. 51. 

2 yatho'ktam Dignagena—‘santaragrahaj^aih na syat praptau jfiane 
’dhikasya ca I ' T. T., p. 118. 

3 ‘adhisthanad babir na 'ksam taccikitsadiyogatah. ’ loc . cit. 

4 saty api ca bahirbhave na £aktir visayeksane I 

yadi ca syat tada pa£yed apy unmilya nimilanat II loc f cit. 
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contrary to experience. Uddyotakara in reply observed that 
the perception of distance is with reference to the physical 
organism and does not militate against the theory of contactual 
relation. With regard to gustatory and tactual perceptions, 
the contact takes place in the organism and hence distance 
is not felt. V&caspati Mis'ra explains that this feeling of 
distance is actually a case of perversion. People regard their 
organisms as their own selves and so whatever is outside of this 
organism is looked upon as something foreign and distant . 1 The 
perception of greater dimension is possible because the faculty 
of vision is of the nature of light and light proceeding from a 
small lamp is seen to pervade a larger amount of space. The 
perception of dimension is conditional on the dimension of the 
object and not of the sense-organ . 2 


The Buddhist Position f ully Elucidated : 
the Jaina position 

The Jainas hold that contactual relation subsists between 
all other sense-organs and sense-data except the sense of vision. 
The fact of externality and distance, so vividly apprehended in 

1 iariram avadhim krtva santaranirantare bhavatah. na punar 
indriyapraptyapraptinimitte bhavatah, yatra sariram indriyam co’bhayam 
arthena sambadhya.te tatra nirantaragrabanarh bbavati. tasmat santara 
iti grabanasya ’nyanimittatvan na santaram iti grahanad aprapyakarita 
sidbyati ’ti. 

N. V., p. 35. 

6ariravacchinnah khalv atmanah Sariram eva ’tmanam abhimanyamana 
ar than anubhavanti, tatra ya eva iarirasambaddha ity anubhuyate tam eva 

santara iti manyate.larirasambandhena tatra sparSadau na santara- 

tvabbimana ity arthab- 

T. T., p. 119. 

2 yatha vartideSe pinditam api tejab pra9adodaram vyapnoti.svabha- 

vatab prasarad api na svaparimananuvidhayioam pratyayam adhatte, kintu 
visayabbedunuvidhayinam, visayanirupanadhlnanirupana hi pratyaya 
ne’ndriyadhlnanirupanab. 

*» T.* p. 120. 
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visual perception, cannot be explained, so argues the Jaina 
philosopher, if the visive faculty and the object are supposed to 
coalesce in any form. With regard to the rest of the organs the 
Jainas are entirely in agreement with the Nyaya-Vaiiesika school. 
The real controversy, therefore, centres round the Buddhist 
position and so we propose to give an exposition of the Buddhist 
position, as vindicated by Santarak?ita. 

Santarak?ita was perhaps the first Buddhist philosopher, 
who took up the defence of Dignaga and gave crushing replies 
to Uddyotakara’s animadversions. Sintaraksita maintains that 
the theory of contactual relation is a superfluous hypothesis, and 
even if it is adopted, we shall have to posit, as an indispensable 
condition, over and above, that sense-faculties have a natural 
aptitude for the apprehension of their respective objects ; and this 
alone is sufficient to determine the scope of perception. It may be 
urged that mere aptitude in the absence of physical contact can¬ 
not account for the non-perception of distant objects, as aptitude 
remains unimpaired even in distance. If physical relationship 
is regarded as the determinant factor, the position becomes 
understandable. But this contention, the Buddhist observes, 
betrays confusion of thought. Why should not there be a 
physical contact with distant objects ? If the loss of efficiency 
is the answer, it is better and more logical to hold that the 
sense-organs tu not possess this aptitude in regard to distant 
objects and so distant objects cannot come within their ken. 
And why should not the faculty of vision apprehend the quality 
of taste along with the colour, though the two co-exist in one 
substratum and the physical contact is a factual occurrence? To 
say that the contact does not take place in respect of taste and 
hence taste is unperceived may be calculated to throw dust into 
the eyes of an unthinking person. But we ask, the Buddhist 
queries— * why should not the contact take place at all ? ’ If 
the natural constitution of the object is supposed to offer the 
explanation of the problem, then, the Buddhist pleads, this 
should alone be postulated as the determinant and to posit physical 
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relationship as an intermediary is superfluous, if not absurd. 
A magnet attracts a piece of iron from a considerable distance 
and no physical relationship between the two is observable Of 
course, Vacaspati Misra holds that magnets too must be 
supposed to exercise an energising influence like the faculty of 
vision, otherwise there would be nothing to prevent attraction of 
iron even when the latter is situated at too great a distance or 
intercepted by a partition . 1 But this is only begging the 
question. If it is supposed tbat the magnet throws its light 
( prabhci ) over the iron-stick and so attraction takes place, we 
can only remark that such light is not observed by experience 
and there is absolutely no ground for supposing it to exist. And 
even if it is conceded, the question pertinently arises why should 
not the light of a magnet draw on timber and the like, 
though it may be found in close association with iron? If 
natural affinity or constitution be the cause, it can hold alike 
in the absence of such relationship and the assumption of 
physical contact does not make it more intelligible. 

The contention, that in the absence of physical contact a 
sound will be heard simultaneously by all and sundry irrespective 
of the distance between the persons, has no force against the 
Buddhist, as the latter holds that objects are perceived simultane 
ously by all. But why should there be a variation in the 
insensity and volume of the sound perceived, according to the 
distance or proximity of the hearers ? The Buddhist answers 
that the intensity or otherwise of the quality of perception does 
not depend on the physical relation at all ; the explanation of this 
qualitative variation is to be sought elsewhere. The difficulty is 
not minimised in the theory of contactual relation also. If the 
sense-faculty apprehends the object in close contact, the ques¬ 
tion of distance need not introduce any difference and the 
sense-object should be perceived by all alike. If, however, the 

1 ayaskantamaper api cak?u?a iva vrttibheda esitavyah, anyathu 
vyavadh&naviprakanjayor api lohakar?auapraaaiigat. 

T. T., p. 122. 
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sense-faculty or the object is supposed to suffer deterioration 
owing to the distance travelled, the Buddhist is not precluded 
from resorting to some such analogous hypothesis even without 
physical contact. On the other hand, the theory of contactual 
relationship fails to explain all cases of perception. If the 
faculty of vision actually travels forth to meet the object, we 
cannot account for the simultaneous perception of the moon 
and the bough of the tree, which are separated by thousands of 
miles from each other. Uddyotakara’s argument that the 
rapidity of the succession of the two cognitions makes us slur 
over the temporal distinction in perception is only an eye-wash. 
We have proved that rapidity of movement is not antagonistic 
to perception of succession as is evidenced in the cognition of 
succession of letters in pronounced words. Nay, there would 
be no idea of succession at all, as our cognitions are all 
momentary and follow closely one upon the other. Again, the 
contention of Uddyotakara (N. V., p. 36, Ben. Edn.) that to 
become an object of perception is to be related to consciousness 
through the sense-organ does not carry any sense. Relation is 
not the conditio sine qua non of perceptual knowledge. When 
we say that the real becomes the object of knowledge, we only 
mean that the real is one of the causes of knowledge and the 
relation of causality is not necessarily contingent on physical 
contact, as is sufficiently proved by the behaviour of the magnet 
and iron. 

It may be urged why should the self-identical object cause 
different kinds of presentation in different persons -at different 
places? Why should the selfsame reality be presented differ¬ 
ently, as vague and distinct, intense r! id feeble ? Different 
presentations should have different causes, else taste and colour 
could be affiliated to the selfsame sense-datum. But the 
difficulty is rather on the other side. When actual contact of 
the sense-organ with the datum is the invariable condition of 
perception, the object should be perceived alike, irrespective of 
the relative distance of the percipients. If you suppose that the 
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organic faculty suffers loss of energy in proportion to the dis¬ 
tance travelled, the Buddhist can with equal logic and 
cogency suppose that distance proportionately detracts 
from the presentative character of the object and hence differ¬ 
ent presentations of the same object are possible. On the other 
hand, the contactual theory miserably fails to explain auditory 
perception in all its varieties. If the sound proceeds in the 
fashion of a wave and enters into the ear-cavity and is perceived 
in its own region, there is no reason why there should be any 
difference £n the various sound-perceptions, say, that of the 
thundering of a cloud and the whistling of a feather twirled 
within the ear-drum. They should be felt alike as all sounds are 
apprehended within the ear-drum according to the theory of 
contactual relationship. 

But in reality the thundering of the cloud is perceived to be 
distinct from and external to the percipient. Uddyotakara’s plea, 
that spatial distinction is felt when the contact takes place outside 
the physical organism, cannot, however, hold good in the case of 
auditory perception, as the contact takes place within the ear¬ 
drum and hence inside the organism. Kumarila’s contention, 
that perception of distance, and for that matter, of externality in 
sound-perception, is a perverted, illusion, has been nailed to the 
counter. The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that the ear 
and the eye apprehend objects from a distance and that without 
any movement from any side to bridge over the gulf separating 
the two. In the case of olfactory perception also, there is the 
same lack of physical contact, as perception of distance and 
externality is as much present in it as in others. The doc¬ 
trine of the Sathkhya and Veddnta schools that the mind moves 
out to meet the object in its own place is absurd on the very 
face of it and does not deserve any refutation. Uddyotakara has 
been misled by the false analogy of the tactual and gustatory 
organs. 

Analogical inference is more often than not an unreliable and 
unsafe guide and the present case affords a curious commentary 
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on its treacherous and guileful character. Though there 
is analogy in point of their externality as compared to the mind 
and their incapacity to apprehend objects separated by an opaque 
medium, there is fundamental disagreement in other respects 
viz., their structure, constitution and distribution over the 
body, and what is the most damaging factor of all is their per¬ 
ception of distance and externality. The external organs of 
sense, therefore, barring the tactual and gustatory organs, do not 
differ at all from the mind so far as the absence of physical con¬ 
tact is concerned. The position of DignSga has, at any rate, the 
redeeming feature of not making any gratuitous assumption of 
an invisible and unwarrantable relationship, which instead of 
straightening matters, rather complicates the situation, so far, at 
least, as auditory perception is concerned. The Buddhist position, 
tbererefore, has better claims to commend itself to our acceptance, 
if simplicity in philosophical speculation is regarded as a 
virtue. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Mano-vijSJana or Mental Perception 

In pursuance of the classification of perception by Dignaga, 
Dharmakirti has included manovijnana as a species of perception 
in bis scheme of epistemology. Kum&rilla, we are told by the 
author of the sub-commentary, very severely animadverted on 
this additional category of perception as proposed by Dignaga 
and the rather complex definition of manovijnana in the . Nyaija- 
bindu was evidently framed to meet the criticism of Kumarila, 
who showed that this variety of perception was not only redun¬ 
dant, but also led to preposterous issues. After all, the emen¬ 
dation of Dharmakirti only satisfied the academic test of the time 
and even in this emended form, it has very little practical and 
psychological value. So this variety can be easily dispensed with 
without prej udice to the theory of perception and it has been 
actually ottiitted by Santaraksita in his treatment of perception. 
This. manovijnana, however, should not be confounded with 
the mental perception ( manasapratyaksa ) of the Naiyayikas, 
which the community of names might suggest. The manasa- 
pratyaksa of the Buddhist is entirely a different species of know¬ 
ledge from its namesake in the Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy, the 
latter being subsumed under self-perception ( svasamvedana ), a 
distinct category of Buddhist perception. 

But what is the reason that led Dign&ga to formulate 
it as a variety of perception, though logically and psycho¬ 
logically it had little or no value ? We can understand 
the position of Dharmakirti, as he could not but feel 
called upon to meet the challenge of Kumarila and gain an 
apparent triumph over the hated heretic by vindicating tnano- 
vij&dna against the latter’s criticism. The reason for this is 
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perhaps to be found in the metaphysical scheme of the Sarvasti- 
vadins, who included, manovijnana and manovijnana-dhatu in the 
list of the seventy-five categories ( dharmas) , into which the whole 
universe of knowledge and reality was reduced by the Sarvasti- 
vadins. 1 We have it further from the sub-commentary that the 
conception of manovijnana as a species of perception was a 
necessary deduction from the import of a scriptural text, a 
Buddhavacana, which declares, “Colour is cognised, 0 monks, 
by a twofold cognition, the sense-perception and the mental 
perception induced by it.” 2 * * * * * But Kumarila justly pointed out 
that if this mental perception was cognisant of the selfsame 
object as the sense-perception, it would be useless as it did not give 
any new experience. If, on the other hand, it was supposed to be 
cognisant of the external object without the mediacy of the 
sense-organ, such distinctions as of blind and deaf from normal 
persons would become impossible, as even a blind man could 
ex hypothesi perceive colour by this manovijMna and privation of 
sight would be no bar. In order to avoid these contingencies 
Dharmaktrti observes that this mental perception does not 
cognise the self-same object of sense-perception, but only the 
exact facsimile of it which springs into existence immediately in 
the second moment in the object-series. 8 And this mental per¬ 
ception is brought into being by the cumulative force of (1) the 
sense-perception, which is its immediate substantive cause 
(samanantarapratyaya), from which the former derives its con- 
scient character and (2) the objective datum, which leaps into 
being in the second moment, as an exact facsimile of the object 

1 Vide Yamakani Sogen's 1 Systems of Buddhist Thoughts P.152 
and Prof. Sfccherbatsky’s *Central Conception of Buddhism p. 97 and p. 100. 

2 dvabhyam bhiksavo rupam dr&yabe caksurvijftanena tadakrsfcena 

manovijMnen© 'ti. N.B. T.T., p. 26. 

fcabaS canbare prafcisiddhe aamanajafclyo dvitiyaksaniabhiivy upiideya- 

ksana indriyavijnanavisayasya grbyate tatha oa sat! 'ndriyajfianavisayakaa- 

pad uttaraksana ekasantanantarabbuto grhftah. 

N.B.T., p. 13. 
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of sense-perception. So mental perception being the joint product 
of sense-perception and an objective datum, it cannot come into 
play without the mediacy of the sense-perception and consequent¬ 
ly a blind man has no chance of perception of colour, as the 
visual perception, its antecedent cause, is absent. Nor can it be 
superfluous, as its object is entirely distinct from that of sense- 
perception. This mental perception, however, must be supposed 
to come into play only after the sense-organ has totally ceased to 
function ; otherwise there would be no means of distinguishing 
one from another. 1 After all is said and done, the question how¬ 
ever necessarily arises as to the utility of admitting this additional 
category of perception in the scheme of knowledge. Dharma- 
klrti’s ingenuity has saved it from the charge of absurdity, but 
its superfluity is patent on the face of it. Does this manovijnana, 
which has been defended by Dharmakirli with such a flourish of 
logic, add an inch to our stock of knowledge of extra-mental 
reality ? Certainly not, as sense-perception is sufficient for that 
purpose. Nor is it necessary to reinforce the sense-perception, 
since'there is no warrant for us to suppose that sense-perception, 
unaided by any extraneous agency, is not competent enough to 
give us all the knowledge we require of the external objective 
world. It is on the contrary the most effective and satisfactory 
instrument for that. The position of the Naiyayikas, who regard 
mental perception as a separate category of perception, is, how¬ 
ever, intelligible, as mental perception is requisitioned for the 
apprehension of pleasure and pain, which are in their opinion 
blind qualities of the self unlike the Buddhist’s theory, which 
makes them live facts being self-intuitive and self-revealing. 
Moreover, knowledge according to them reveals only the object of 

1 yada oe ’ ndriyavijfianavisayopadeyabhutah ksapo grhitas tade 
’ ndriyajfianena ’grhitasya visayantarasya grahanad andhabadhiradyabhftva- 
prasango nirastah. etac ca juanovijilanam uparat&yyapare caksusi pratya- 
ksam isyafce. vyaparavati tu caksusi yad rupajfifinam tat sarvaift caksurn 
Britain eva, itarathfi cakfurairitatvanupapattih kasyaeid api vijflanasya. 

N.B.T., p. 13. 


40 
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knowledge and for its own revelation and knowledge, it requires 
another knowledge to comprehend it. And this subjective 
comprehension is called by them mental perception. But the 
Buddhist has no necessity for such mental perception, as feelings 
of pleasure and pain and all consciousness are, in their theory of 
knowledge, regarded as self-regarding and self-cognisant. The 
futility of admitting manovijnana as a separate category of per¬ 
ception was apparent to that astute Buddhist philosopher, 
Sftntarak§ita, who thought it discreet to slur over it. Kamalasila, 
however, in this connexion observes that mental perception is a 
well-known piece of doctrine and so a definition of it has not been 
given in the text. 1 But this is only a tribute to scriptural autho¬ 
rity and only proves that it has no epistemological or pragmatic 
value of its own to claim a separate consideration. 

But desperate efforts were made to justify this variety of 
perception and its function and utility were sought to be proved 
beyond cavil. There were some thinkers who maintained that 
this mental perception was to be postulated for making the rise 
of vikalpa (the interpretative conceptual thought) a possible 

event. Sense-perception, belonging as it is to a different cate¬ 
gory of experience, cannot be supposed to have generative effici¬ 
ency in regard to conceptual thought, which, being a purely 
intellectual fact, would require, according to the law of homo¬ 
geneity of.cause and effect, as its generative cause, another purely 
intellectual entity. Thus, mcinorijMna, notwithstanding its 
inefficiency in regard to acquisition of fresh knowledge, has an 
important part to play as an intermediary between the indeter¬ 
minate sense-perception and the determinate interpretative 
knowledge which makes selective activity possible. But this is 
an idle hypothesis, as the author of the sub-commentary ob¬ 
serves, since sense-perception is alone competent to generate such 
knowledge. The very validity of sense-perception depends on 
this generative efficiency of itself and it can be regarded as an 

1 siddhantaprasiddhatvan manasasya ’tra na laksapam krtam. T S.P., 
p Q6, under 41. 1880. 
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efficient cause of knowledge only if it exercises a function, and 
this functioning is nothing but the generation of conceptual 
knowledge itself. If you suppose a tertium quid between the 
two cognitions, you will only make the indeterminate sense- 
perception an inefficient, abortive fact, which is absurd. 1 But 
the apologia of the sub-commentary, too, is equally a liopelegs 
failure. The author admits that this mental perception has no 
service for us; but he goes on to say that this is unquestionably 
of use to Yogins, who are enabled to discourse on mystic matters 
by comprehending these truths in the mental perception. 2 3 * * * But 
this, too, is not convincing enough as for the comprehension of 
such truths the supersensuous mystic perception of the Yogin, 
which has been postulated as a separate category of perception, 
is sufficient in itself. Dharmottara seems to offer the key to the 
solution of this tangle by observing that mental perception is an 
accepted doctrine for which there is no logical warrant. A defi¬ 
nition has been proposed in the text only to show that it would 
be free from logical difficulties, if it conforms to the definition. 8 
It is clear, therefore, that manovijnana has no epistemological 
importance and can be jettisoned without harm. The inclusion 
of it in the scheme of perception is made only in deference to 
scriptual authority and not for any logical or epistomological 
necessity. 

1 kifi ce ’ndriyavijfianasya kathaih pramanyam, yadi svavyaparam 
karoti. svavyaparas ’tu svasmin vikalpotpadakatvam nama. tataS ca 
vijatlyad api vikalpasyo 'dayad iti yatkificid etat. 

N.B. T.T., p. 31, 

9 na manasapratyaksena 'smadvidhanam arthakriyavaptir bhavati, 
api tu vitaragadefi. te ca tasmin ksane manage co ’padar6itam visayam 
pratipadya dharmadeianadikam arthakriyatn asadayantl ’ty anavadyam. 

N.B. T.T., p. 29. 

3 etao ca siddhantaprasiddharh manasapratyaksam, na tv asya 

prasadhakam asti pramanam. evathjatiyakarh tad yadi syan na kaficid dosalj 

ay ad iti vaktum lakgapam akbyatam asye ’iti. 

N.B.T., pp. 13-14. 
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The-causal factors in perception 

Before we proceed to discuss the next variety of perception, 
oiz., svasamvcdana, we feel it necessary that something should 
be said about the causes and conditions of perception, as con¬ 
ceived and designated by the Sautrantikas . We had occasion to 
speak of samanantara-pratyaya in connexion with manovijMna 
and unless there is a clear conception of samantarapratyaya or of 
all pratyayas for the matter of that, the understanding of the 
theory of perception will of necessity remain incomplete. We 
hope the apology is sufficient for our embarking upon a consi¬ 
deration of this topic, which would otherwise appear as irrele¬ 
vant in the scheme of epistemological problems. We however 
abstain from giving a detailed examination of the theory of 
Pratitydsamutpada (the Buddhist theory of causation, literally, of 
dependent or contingent origination)—a theory, which in its 
richness of details, in its various applications and abstruse meta¬ 
physical character, will remain for ever an object of admiration 
as a triumphal monument of Buddhistic dialectic. In the present 
context we shall however be content with giving a brief exposi¬ 
tion of the nature of the different pratyayas, so far as their bear¬ 
ing upon the psychology of perception demands. 

The Sautrantikas have postulated four different causal 
factors, which are necessary to produce perceptual cognition. 
No one single cause can give rise to this cognition and for this 
the combination of all the four causes is a conditio sine qua 
non. This combination of all the causal factors, which invari¬ 
ably and immediately eventuates in the production of the effect 
concerned, has been termed samagrl (the entire causal complex) 
in the Buddhist and in the Nydya-Vai4e§ika system of philo¬ 
sophy. These four causes are named and explained as follow¬ 
ing :— 

(1) Klambanapratyaya —the object of perception is termed 
the dlambanapratyaya or the basal cause, which is the objective 
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basis of knowledge. Thus red, blue, pen and the like are the 
instances in question. These are responsible for the variation 
of contents of knowledge and are objectively referred to. 

(2) Samanantarapratyaya is the immediate antecedent in a 
particular series (santana), which is similar in every respect to 
the effect, the consequent entity and which disappears immedi¬ 
ately leaving behind a legacy of its own character in the conse¬ 
quent (sama$ ca'sav anantaras ce 'ti). The samanantara-pratyaya 
of a particular cognition is the immediate cognition preceding 
if, which communicates its cognitive character to its immedi¬ 
ately succeeding cognition. It is different from the content of 
the cognition, which is its alambana, in this that the character 
of the samanantarapratyaya is uniform, whereas the content is 
variable. It can be best illustrated by a case of mental percep¬ 
tion (manovijnana), the samanantarapratyaya 'of which is the 
sense-perception ( indriyavijnana ), which is responsible for the 
cognitive character of the former—a quality which is common 
to both. Dharmottara has expounded this particular pratyaya 
in the following language: “It is similar or co-ordinate in 
respect of its cognitive quality ( jmnatva) and is the immediate 
precedent ( anantara ), as there is nothing intervening and is 
termed the pratyaya, as it is the cause thereof.” 1 So manovi- 
jmna is the joint product of sense-perception as its immediate 
co-ordinate cause and of an auxiliary cause, which is, in this in¬ 
stance, the immediate duplicate of the object of sense-perception, 
leaping into existence in the second moment in the series con¬ 
cerned. 

(3) The third pratyaya is the auxiliary cause or the set of 
auxiliaries, as the case may be (sahakaripratyaya ). The 
a ux iliary causes are rather co-operative factors, all acting 
together towards a common effect and are not to be understood 

1 sama£ ca 'sau jfianatvena, anantarag ca ’sav avyavahitatvena, sa 
oa ’sau pratyayag ca hetutvat samanantarapratyayah. 


N.B.T., p. 13. 
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in the Buddhist theory of causal operation in the sense 
of reciprocally helpful factors, as the causal factors are all 
momentary and as such can neither be the generators nor re¬ 
ceivers of supplementation to be afforded by such help. 1 Thus, 
light, attention, etc., are the co-operating causes of sense-percep¬ 
tion, as light reveals the object in a clear perspective and atten¬ 
tion makes the cognition possible. As these sets of causal 
factors cannot be subsumed under any other category they are 
treated as a distinct causal categor y sui generis. 

(4) The fourth and the last causal category is the adhipati- 
prgtyaya , the dominating or determinative cause. The other 
causal factors, to wit, the object, light, attention and the 
immediate consciousness (the antecedent cause) though present in 
full, cannot determine the specific character of the perceptual 
experience to follow. They are sufficient to account for the 
production of perceptual experience as such, colourless and 
undifferentiated in itself. But the specific character of the per¬ 
ceptual knowledge, in other words, the specific objects to be cog¬ 
nised, can be determined by the sense-organ in operation. Thus, 
the organ of sight is the determining factor in the perception of 
form and colour and the auditory organ in that of sound. The 
perceptual character is the common feature and the variable con¬ 
tents of perceptual knowledge are determined by the extra-mental 
reality. But the particular character of the object and the con¬ 
sequential specification of the perceptual experience can therefore 
be determined by the action of sense-organs alone. This deter¬ 
mining factor is called the adhipatipratyaya, the dominating 
cause, as in ordinary language all that determines or regulates 
is said to be the dominant factor. 3 

% 

1 divividhaS ca sahakari, parasparopakary ekakaryakari ca. iha ca 
ksapike va 9 tuny atiSayadhanayogad ekakaryakaritvena sahakari grhyate. 

N. B. T., p. 18. 

9 loke niyamakasya ’dhipatitvopalambhat. S. D. S., Bauddha- 
dariana, p. 89. 



CHAPTER XX 


Self-cognition ( Svasamvedanam ) 

“ Sarvarh cittacaittanam atmasamvedanam” —All conscious¬ 
ness, cognitions ( citta ) and feelings ( caitta ) irrespectively are 
known by themselves, that is to say, they are self-transparent 
and self-luminous. Consciousness is diametrically opposed to 
matter in this that it is of the nature of illumination like the 
luminary in the firmament, whereas matter is veiled and hidden by 
a constitutional darkness. The being of consciousness is its illu¬ 
mination, its self-luminosity, and so it cannot be unknown. 
Consciousness, thus, differs from dead, unfeeling and unthinking 
matter, which has no light in itself. The immateriality of 
consciousness carries with it the prerogative of self-revelation 
and does not connote any subject-object relation in its constitu¬ 
tion, which its very immateriality precludes. Matter alone can 
be divided and consciousness can be consciousness only if it 
refuses to be split up into compartments, which the subject- 
object relation involves. 1 So self-luminosity of consciousness 
does not connote bifurcation of consciousness into a subject and 
and an object, which would be absurd in a single unit. Con¬ 
sciousness and self-consciousness, therefore, are interchangeable 

1 vijfianarh jadarupebhyo vyavrttam upajayate I 
iyam eva ’tmasamvittir asya ya ’jadarupata |; 
kriy&karakabhavena na svasamvittir asya tu I 
ekasya ’namiarupasya trairupyanupapattitab II 

T. S., 61s. 2000-2001. 

na hi grahakabh&vena ’fcmasarhvedanam abhipretam, kith tarbi ? svayam- 
prakrfcya prak&l&tmataya, nabhastalavartyalokavafc. 

T. S. P., od 2000. 
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terms. 1 Now, in the text of Dharmaklrti quoted above the word 
*citta ’ stands for consciousness in general, inclusive of all cogni¬ 
tions, thoughts and ideas. The word ‘caitta stands for feelings, 
which are classed apart from cognitions on the ground that 
feelings do not contain an external, objective reference like the 
latter, but are conversant with internal mental states and are 
purely inward in reference. 2 3 Barring this difference, they are 
all conscious states, the conscient character being common to 
cognition and feeling alike In this respect, the Buddhist 
philosopher is in complete agreement with modern psychologists. 
The word, ‘sarvam’ (all) is advisedly put in with a view to includ¬ 
ing all the states of consciousness, feelings and cngnitions alike 
and not merely pleasurable and painful feelings, which, on 
account of their manifestness (sphutanubhavatvat) are alone apt 
to be mistaken as self-revealing and self-transparent. There is 
no state of consciousness, which is not cognised of itself which, 
in other words, is not self-revealed. And this alone constitutes 
its difference from matter that consciousness shines in its own 
light and matter, being veiled in its nature, is revealed by the 

1 Cf.“ We can know noth’ng until we know intelligence, for the 
knowledge of all things depends on it. and not it on this knowledge.” 

Descartes, Reg. VIII (XI, p. 243). '* Or.all forms of perception, 

imagination and conception, that is all forms of knowledge are forms of con¬ 
sciousness or thinking, and hence consciousness is known in knowing any. 
thihg.” Norman Smith, Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy, p. 90. 

3 oittam arthamatragrahi, caitta viie^avasthagrahinab sukhadayah- 
sarve ca te cittacaittag oa...sukhadaya eva sphut&nubh&vatvat svasam- 
viditab, ua ’nya cittavastha ity etadaiankanivrfctyartharh sarvagrahapam 
krtam. nasti sa cittavastha yasyam atmanah samvedanain na pratyakgarh 
syat. 

N. B. T., p. 14 (A. 8 . B. Edn.) 

Cf. tatra ’rthadrstir vijfianarh tadvi£e§e oa caitas&’ ity abhyupagam&t. 

M. K..P..P. V., adl. 1. 

also, ‘oitta .1 srtham&tragrahi. oaitta vi£esavasthagrahipah sukhadayah 
vijfianarh upalabahir vajtumatragrahanarh, vedanadayas tu oaitasa viiesa- 
grahauarupab.’ A. K. V. 
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light of consciousness. Matter, thus, can shine only in borrowed 
light and if this light itself be veiled, we cannot conceive how the 
object can be revealed at all. An object is revealed only when 
it is cognised, to be precise, when it becomes part and parcel 
of the cognition and if this cognition remains veiled and un¬ 
known, the object cannot possibly be known. The proposition 
of the realistic philosophers, i.e., the Naiyayikas and the Mlmath- 
sakas, that cognition makes known the object by keeping itself 
in the background like the sense-organ, has, therefore, no sense in- 
it and contains a contradiction in terms. The analogy of the 
sense-organ is absolutely out of place, because, it ignores a fun¬ 
damental difference between cognition and the sense-organ. -The 
sense-organ is the efficient cause, the causa essendi, of cognition, 
whereas cognition only reveals the object already in existence. 
It has no generative efficiency, it is what is termed a causa cog- 
noscendi in regard to the object. 1 

An object is known when it enters into an intimate relation 
with consciousness; and what is the nature of this relation? 
This relation presupposes that consciousness and the objective 
reality, though enjoying absolute autonomy of existence 
in their own right, sometimes depart so far from their 
sacred aloofness that they come together and form a coalition 
between themselves. And this coalition eo ipso presupposes that 
either of these participant factors should sacrifice some amount 
of their independence. Otherwise if they are insistent on 
maintaining their status quo of absolute independence, no rela¬ 
tion can take place and consequently no cognition will result. 
The contention of Bhadanta Subhagupta. that consciousness 
being cognisant in nature will take stock of the reality as it is 
without any surrender of independence on the latter’s part, only 

1 tad idam visamam yasmat te tatbotpattihetavafy i 
santas tathavidbSb siddbS na jfianam janakam tatha II 
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T. 8., <1. 2008. 
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fights with words. 1 This taking stock of reality means that 
consciousness is no longer pure consciousness but has become 
consciousness of something, that is to say, has got a distinctive 
content in its being ; and on the side of the objective reality too 
a momentous change of character has taken place, it is no longer 
a brute objective fact but has become an object of some conscious¬ 
ness. It will therefore be of no avail to posit the character of 
cognisancy on the part of consciousness or the character of 
cognisability on the part of the object. Consciousness minus its 
objective content is at best a pure cognisancy and the objective 
reality outside the consciousness is only an indeterminate 
cognisability. 2 And if the status quo is maintained intact, the 
consequence will be that no knowledge will take place. An 
intimate relation must take place resulting in the combination 
of the two factors in a synthetic whole. 

What again is the nature of this relation ? It must be such 
as can fully account for the inseparability of the two factors in 
a cognition. It cannot be, for aught we know, a relation of 
causality, because there is no such restriction that the cause and 
the effect should be bound together. The potter and the pot, 
the carpenter and the table, though causally related, do actually 
exist apart. If the object be the cause of the cognition in any 
sense, it can at most be an efficient cause, unless the materiality 
of consciousness is maintained, which, though a possible meta¬ 
physical doctrine, is not evident in the psychological process 

1 Bhadanta Subhaguptaa tv &ha, vijfianam an&pannavifayfik&ram 
api vifayarh pratipadyate tatparicchedarfipatv&t tasman na '6ahk& kartavyfi 
kathaih paricchinatti khhvat parircebinatti *ti. &ha ea, kathaih tadgr&ha- 
kam tac cet tatparicchedalaksapam. vijfianam tena n& ’iafika kathaih tat 
kirhvad ity api. 

Quoted in T. 8. P., p. 562. 

9 tatpariccheddarupatvaih vijfianasyo ’papadyate I jfianarupab 
paricohedo yadi grahyaaya sarhbhavet II anyathS tu parioohedarupam 
jfianam iti sphutam I vaktavyaih na oa nirdistam ittham arthasya 
vedanam II 


T. 8., 61s. 2009-10. 
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and so has no bearing upon this psychological issue. The 
causal relation therefore is no explanation of the inseparability 
of the two factors in cognition. We can explain this peculiar¬ 
ity however, if we suppose that the two are essentially identical, 
and for this it is supposed that the object is known because it 
imprints its likeness or image on the consciousness and as this 
likeness is but a part and parcel of consciousness, the two are 
invariably found together. There is no other means of cognis¬ 
ing an external object except through its likeness imprinted on 
the consciousness. All our cognitions therefore are copies or 
configurations of the objects and external objects can be known 
only through these copies or representative symbols. You can 
say, if you choose, that this is only a vicarious sort of knowledge 
as objects are known only through their representative symbols 
and not directly. We plead guilty to tbe charge but we shall 
only emphasise that this is the only possible way of knowing 
external reality and you cannot make a grievance that a medium 
has got to be postulated for that. Even in the theory of direct 
perception of objective reality, the medium of the sense-organ 
has got to be postulated and if this should be no obstacle to our 
knowledge of external reality as it is, the medium of represent¬ 
ative symbols should not be condemned on that score. 

From the very peculiarity of the cognitive relation we 
get it that consciousness and its content are so interrelated that 
to know the one means the knowing of the other. It is im¬ 
possible that the thing can be known apart from and independ¬ 
ent of consciousness* as consciousness is its very essence quite 
as much as the feeling-tone is of the feeling itself . 1 The sub- 
jqct-object relation does not exist at all and so the objection that 
the same thing cannot be the subject and the object is futile. The 
fact of the matter is that consciousness does not require any other 
consciousness to make it known, but it is not unknown either 

1 pariechedab sa tasyi ’tma aukhadeb satatadivat I 

T. 8.,-200.1. 
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when an object is cognised and this is described as the self- 
perception of consciousness. It does not mean that conscious¬ 
ness is dichotomised into a subject and object, which is absurd 
on the face of it. It only seeks to bring home the fact that 
consciousness and its content being inseparable, the one cannot 
be known without the other . 1 

The knowledge of external reality in perception therefore 
is made possible only on the hypothesis of consciousness being 
impressed with a likeness of the external object and it is for this 
reason that consciousness and its content are felt together, because 
the two have coalesced in one consciousness-unit. This synchron¬ 
ism of the two factors in perceptual knowledge can be explained by 
nb other theory. There is a school of Buddhist philosophers who 
maintain that the object and the cognition both are the co-ordinate 
effects of a common collocation of causal factors ( samagrl) 
like light and colour-form and so their synchronism does not 
connote that the object is taken into the body of cognition by 
a representative symbol. They exist independently of one 
another, being co-effects of a common causal complex. That 
one thing (sic. cognition) is the subject and another is the object 
is to be explained by the constitutional peculiarity of the two 
factors themselves. Jayantabhatta also quotes this view at 
length. But as Santaraksita and Kamala^Ha point out, this 
theory assumes the very fact which is to be explained. The 
crux of the problem is how can consciousness function as the 
subject (( visayi) with regard to the objective factor ? This can 
be explained if the two coalesce together and this can be 
possible if knowledge is believed to be a configuration of the 
external reality which is our theory . 8 

1 svarupavedanaya 'nyad vedakarii na vyapek^ate I na ca 'viditam 
asti ’dam ity artho ’yam svasarimdah II 

T. S., 61. 2012. 

3 “ nft 'nyo *sti grahako jfianac cak?usair visayair vina I ata6 oa 

sahaaamvittir na ’bhedan nilataddhiyoh II purvikai 'va tu samagrl pra- 
j aannrh vigayakiapam I ftlokarupavat kuryftd yena syat sabavedanara II ” 

Quoted in the T. 8. P., p. 569. 
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It therefore follows from the very peculiarity of the cognitive 
relation that knowledge and its content are known in one sweep. 
And this is a matter of logical demonstration. Knowledge by 
its very immateriality is distinguished from the material objects 
and these objects are expressed and revealed when consciousness 
operates on them. The light of consciousness makes the dead 
matter shine and if this consciousness is supposed to be hidden 
and veiled in and by itself, we cannot explain how knowledge 
can arise at all. Dharmaklrti has very pertinently observed 
elsewhere, “ Perception of an object is impossible if perception 
itself is unperceived.” 1 Manikyanandi too observes, “ Certainly 
admirable is the person who thinks an object is perceived but not 
the perceptual knowledge which sheds light on it like a burning 
lamp.” a If cognition cannot shine in its own light but only in 
the borrowed light of another cognition, how can the second 
cognition, which equally lacks original light like the first, make 
it shine ? Certainly there must be light somewhere and in its 
own right and if it is supposed to belong to some remote cogni¬ 
tion, what is the harm if it is conceded to the first ? If you 
deny original light to any cognition whatsoever, perception of 
objective reality will become impossible, as darkness cannot be 
removed by darkness. And the alternative of shining in borrow¬ 
ed light is exposed to the charge of regressus ad infinitum. 

na j&anatma paratme 'ti ni lad hived ane katham | nilakarasya samvittis 
tayor no ced abhinnata II 

T. S., *1. 2032. 

1 ‘ apratyaksopalambhasya na ’rthadrstih prasiddhyati.' 

* ko va tatpratibhasinam artbam adhyaksam icchams tad eva tathar 
ne’cchet. 1.11. pradipavat. 1.12., P. M. S. 

also, tathahi—na tavad arthasya svanubhavakale ’pi siddhih, tadabhi- 
vyaktisyabhavasya 'nubhavasya tadanim asiddhatvat kada siddhir bhavi- 
fyati 'ti yaktavyam. tajjnanajfianajatau (sic) arthaj fl an a j iiano tp attik tile 
siddhir bhavi?yati 'ti cet, etad atisubhasitam. yo hi nama svanubhava¬ 
kale na siddhas sa katham asvanubhavakale setsyati. 


T. S. P., p. 661. 
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Thus, if a cognition is unrevealed in and by itself and is only 
revealed by another cognition before it can reveal the object, 
that other cognition being equally unrevealed will again require 
a third and the third again a fourth and so on to infinity. The 
upshot will be that the object will not be known—a position 
extremely absurd . 1 The contention that a odgnition reveals 
its object though lying unknown by itself like the sense-organ 
has been proved to be a colossal hoax. A cognition reveals other 
objects, which are foreign to it, only because it is self-revealing 
like light. The subject-object relation does not exist and so 
there is no dichotomy in consciousness. It is immediate in 
all knowledge and is not known like an external object. Its 
nature is to be revealed and revealing. It shines, it sheds 
lustre and all things coming in its contact are revealed. To say 
that I do not perceive consciousness in perceiving an object is 

kim ca yadi jMnantarena ’nubhavo ’figikriyate, tadi tatra 'pi 
jfianantare smrtir utpadyata eva jflanajfianam narao 'tpannsm iti, tasy& 
'py aparena 'nubbavo vaktavyah, na hy ananubbute smrfcir yukta, total oe 
’ma jfianamalah ko ’nanyakarma jaaayati ’ti vaktavyam. na tavad arthaa 
tasya mulajflanaVi^ayatvat, na 'pi 'ndriyalokau tayol caksurjfiuna evo 'payo- 
gat. na 'pi nirnimitta, sada sattvadiprasafigat. T. 8. P., p. 56$. And if the 
original perceptional knowledge is supposed to generate subsequent cogni¬ 
tions cognisant of the previous cognitions, the process will have no 
end. Nor can the presence of an objective datum intercept this move¬ 
ment, as an objective datum stands outside, being foreign to consciousness. 
And if it could stop the psychic process in spite of its foreignness, 
there would be no case of knowledge itself, as objects are alway» 
lying adjacent to consciousness. The result will be ths'. there will be no 
knowledge of another object. And if this knowledge of another object 
is conceded, the question arises as to whether the final cognition of the 
previous knowledge is self-revealed or not. If it is not self-revealed, it 
will be unrevealed as there is no other cognition to oognise it, and being 
unrevealed it cannot reveal the object. The result will be a universal 
blindness with no light of knowledge to redeem its monotony. If to avoid 
this contingency, the last cognition is believed to be self-transparent, there 
is no warrant to deny this of the first original cognition. T. 8., 61s. 2028- 
38, pp. $65-66» 
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tantamount to saying that I do not know if I have a tongue or 
not . 1 Argument will be lost upon him—a human statue in 
stone, who perceives an object Lut is not conscious that he per* 
ceives it. ‘To be perceived ’ means ‘ to be revealed by percep¬ 
tion.’ It is a complex of two factors, perception and the 
objective reality, which by mutual association have acquired a 
new status and are no longer simple entities as before. To say 
therefore that the object is known and not the fact of knowledge 
is to talk nonsense . 3 The contention, that awareness is only 
implicit in objective perception and so knowledge is not always 
of the form * I know the object,’ but is simply of the object, 
does not prove that knowledge is unknown. Ir. plicit or explicit, 
awareness is always self-awareness. The reference to the sub¬ 
ject and the object in a judgment is a question of emphasis and 
is possible only if there is a recognition of the fact of knowledge. 
The self-transparency of knowledge is the presupposition of 
all knowledge and cannot be denied without denying the very 
possibility of knowledge . 8 

The problem of self-knowledge has been debated in European 
philosophy with such an avidity and keenness as remind ub 
of similar discussions in India. There are some psychologists 
who hold that knowledge of self is an impossibility, because 
“ knowledge is a subject-object relation ; the subject knows the 

1 bod he 'py anubhavo yasya na kathaficana jay ate | 

taih katbam bodhayec chastram lostam narasam&kftim li 
jihva me ’sti na ve ’ty ukfcir lajjayai kevalam yatha I 
□a budbyate maya bodho boddbavya iti tadr4i It —Paftcadail 

Ch. ni, 19-20. 

* viditavttegapasya vedanasyai 'va bodhasvarupatv&t tadanubfaavfc- 
bh&ve viditasya ’py anubhavabhavapraeangat bodhanubhavo 'vaiyam abglkar- 
tavyab Vyakhya,ibid. 

8 Cf. na ca nilinam eva vijfianam arthatm&nau jfi&payati Qak?uridWad 
iti v&oyam. jfiSpanarh hi jfi&najananam janitam oa jfiSnaib jacfam aan no 
‘ktadQ^apam ativartete. evam uttorottarapy api jfi&nani jadinl 'ty 
anavaatha. taamad aparadhinaprakaia samvid upetavya. Bhimatl, p. 86. 

N. 8. P., A. Saafcry’a edn. 
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object ; but when we speak of the subject knowing itself, are 
we not using language which is meaningless? Knowing, is a 
relation, and a relation needs two terms, while here we have 
one term only. Ex vi terminorum what the subject knows 
must be an object, and therefore it cannot be the subject itself. 
The subject of knowledge is like the eye which sees all things 
but itself is invisible.” As a result of this dialectic it follows 
that “ All introspection is retrospection.” “The object which 
the knower has before him in introspection is truly an other, 
something that has been shed from his own life and is now a 
caput mortuum, a fragment of the past, and no part of the present 
living subject of knowing and doing .” 1 This view is apparently 
Based on abstract logical grounds and fails to account for the 
fact of unity of conscious life. If the subject is eo ipso unknown 
and unknowable, what is there-to cement the discrete experiences 
and thoughts into one subjective whole ? After all, there has 
been no doubt felt about the emergence of a feeling or thought 
by a subject, nor has there been any confusion in their subjective 
reference. A thought or experience is immediately felt as one’s 
own experience. Knowledge of the self by the self does not 
mean any duality—the self is immediately felt in all knowledge, 
objective or subjective. It is not felt as an object, as an other. 
We shall make nonsense of all our knowledge if we suppose that 
consciousness is unconscious of itself. J. F. Ferrier is nearer 
the truth when he formulates the dictum, “ Along with what¬ 
ever any intelligence knows, it must, as the ground or condition 
of its knowledge, have some cognisance of itself ." 2 But it 
will be misleading and also perversion of truth if self-cognisance 
is understood to be cognisance of self as an object. This would 
imply that there are two objects in all knowledge, viz., the self 
and the matter in hand. We have no warrant to suppose 
it to be so. As has -been pertinently observed by Prof. Sorley,, 

1 Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God , p. 202. 

* Institutes of Metaphysic , 2nd ed., p. 81. I he italics are mine. 
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“ I may be entirely occupied in the examination of an object of 
perception, or in thinking about it, without the reflexion entering 
my mental state that I am so perceiving or so thinking. That 
reflexion is always there at call—so to speak a potential element 
of any cognitive state ; but it is not in all cases an actual element 
in it.” 1 The truth seems to lie in the golden mean. Conscious¬ 
ness is neither unconscious of itself nor always explicitly and 
emphatically self-conscious. The former position would fail to 
explain the unity of psychic life and the latter would put all our 
knowledge on the level of judgments. Prof. Sorley concludes, 
“ Surely the true condition of all our knowledge is not a super- 
added consciousness of self, but the fact of its being a conscious¬ 
ness by self.” 3 Of course the Buddhist and the VedSntist who 
advocate the self-shining- nature of consciousness do not maintain 
that self-consciousness as a judgment is the condition of all 
knowledge. They only emphasise that implicitly or explicitly the 
ground of all empirical knowledge is consciousness, which is 
never known or hidden in its nature. Self-consciousness as the 
connotation of all consciousness is an immediate felt fact and 
is rather the form than the content of knowledge. In self-judg¬ 
ments the ’Self appears as the object, but this objectivity is only 
a heightened form of self-consciousness and need not imply any 
alienation of the self. It only means that attention is turned 
back internally upon itself, upon the thought as thought. 

As has been aptly observed by M. Bergson, “ There is one 
reality, at least, which we all seize from within, by intuition 
and not by analysis. It is our own personality in its flowing 
through time—our self which endures. We may sympathise 
intellectually with nothing else, but We certainly sympathise 
with our own selves.” 5 Prof rforley observes, “It is an 
apprehension which is i mm ediate—which is lived in the moment 
that it is known, although it is preserved in memory and clarified 

i Op. cit., p. 205. 

a Op. cit., p. 207. 

3 Introduction to Metaphysics, Eng. tr., p. 8. 
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by reflexion.” Further, “ This is more difficult to name: 
for in naming it we are apt to speak of it as if it were one 
element amongst the others. But it may be described as the sense 
of life or the sense of self. It is not one factor amongst others 
—such as sensation or impulse or feeling. For it is something 
through which all these are—through which they have being. 
And it is through it that each person has bis own individual being 
and.no other, so that my perception of this sound, say, is entirely 
distinct from yours, even although no perfect analysis can find 
no dissimilarity between their respective contents .” 1 Again, 
“ The idea of self is founded upon immediate experience of self 
as a unity or whole of conscious life. We do not approach it 
from the outside: We have inside acquaintance, because we are 
it .” 2 Although the Buddhist does not believe in the existence 
of an enduring self running through all the diverse experiences, 
still these opinions of the immediacy of consciousness .are fully 
in accord with bis views. The problem of the self as a perma¬ 
nent unity is a different problem and is irrelevant to our present 
enquiry. We have however dealt with this problem in our 
critique of the. Buddhist non-soul theory and we have expressed 
our differences. Be that as it may, we cannot h^p thinking 
that the besetting sin of philosophers has been to lay stress on 
the objective content and so to ignore the self-revealing character 
of consciousness. Prof. Sorley evidently contradicts himself when 
he denies consciousness of self as the ground of all con¬ 
sciousness. “ We should need clear evidence to convince us,” 
observes Prof. Sorley, ** that the consciousness of one objeot 
always requires to be accompanied by the consciousness of 
another object, even although the other object is self.”* The 
point is that consciousness as such is never known as an object, 
as if it were one factor among other factors. It is hasty analysis 

1 Op. cit,, pp. 268-64. 

• Op. cit., 265. 

8 Op. oit., p. 207. 
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to speak of the self or consciousness as a part of the objective 
judgment. Judgment is itself possible because consciousness 
supplies ' the spiritual bond ’ to quote Goethe . 1 And this is ad¬ 
mitted by Prof. Sorley himself in other places as quoted by us. 

Citsukh&c&rya is certainly on the right track when he says 
that the judgment, * The pot is known by me ’ is no evidence of 
the self being known as an object. The ‘me,’ is * be subject of 
the knowledge and not its object. The language too is unmis¬ 
takable. In the proposition the predicate is “ knownness ” and 
it is predicated of the object, the pot. Knownness does not 
qualify the subject, but the object. So the self is never known 
objectively. And all cases of self-knowledge will be found to be 
knowjedge of something as an object by the self and never of 
the self by the self, though the prima facie view of self-judgment 
would point the other way. The objection of the Naiyayiha 
that consciousness, if it is self-consciousness, must necessitate 
the judgment, * I know this or that *—is based on a faulty read¬ 
ing and analysis of knowledge. We have seen that the judg¬ 
ment * I know this ’ does not connote that the self is objectively 
cognised as * this ’ is cognised. The judgment ‘ I know this ’ 
presupposes a series of psychical activities. In the first flush 
of experience, the contents are given in a lump—as a whole. 
“ Analysis brings out into relief elements which are in the 
whole and are important for understanding the whole.” The 
judgment is thus the result of analysis of the immediate experi¬ 
ence and it must be noted that analysis can never reach the 
inner life ; “in the centre it is always at a loss ; for when the 
centre or subject is reached there is nothing further to analyse, 
and the mere analyst is tempted to say that there is nothing 
there at all.” * 

1 Cf. “ To understand the living whole 

They start by driviug out the soul; 

They count the parts, and when all's done, 

Alasl the spirit bond is gone.” Op. cit., p. 250. 

8 Op. cit., p. 204. 
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The contention of Ramanuja that all knowledge is judg¬ 
mental in character and self-knowledge is possible only in 
association with an other is based on superficial psychology 
and slipshod logic. We have seen that knowledge of sense-data 
is possible only because consciousness Owns them up and con¬ 
sciousness or self is never in need of a foreign light for its mani¬ 
festation. And even in sense-perception the data are not 
apprehended as isolated or distinct units ; their distinctness is 
due to our own processes of abstraction and analysis, which 
take place after the experience has taken place. Judgment is 
thus only a clarified form of the immediate experience, made 
possible by a series of psychological processes, such as analysis, 
reflection, selection and synthetic reintegration. So the plea 
of the Naiyayika that self-consciousness must emerge in the 
form of a judgment is based on a short-sighted view of experi¬ 
ence. In the first flush of experience, remarkably in sense-per¬ 
ception, the contents are known in a lump. In the second 
place, the contents are distinguished and analysed and objective 
judgments in the form of ‘ this is blue,’ etc., are made possible. 
In the third place, when attention is turned back upon the 
subjective pole,' the judgment emerges in the form of self-con¬ 
sciousness, such as ‘"I-khow the blue object,’ etc. But it would 
be a faulty analysis if we suppose that either in the first or 
in the second stage the element of consciousness is not conscious 
of itself. As in the third stage where we get the explicit know¬ 
ledge of the self as the subject, the objective elements are not 
unknown, though the subjective side is prominently felt, as 
attention is focussed upon it, so in the first two stages the sub¬ 
jective side is neither slurred over nor unfelt, though attention 
is focussed upon the objective contents and the subjective side 
is not emphasised. The question of immediate indeterminate 
knowledge and of judgments, both objective and subjective, is a 
question of analysis and attention ; but the logical postulate of 
all knowledge in all stages is the presence of consciousness as 
the form and the form is never unknown, though attention may 
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be diverted to the contents and the presence of consciousness 
as the form Or the spiritual bond may not be emphasised. It 
is the presence of consciousness as the form and as the spiritual 
bond in all processes of knowledge that is emphasised by the 
Buddhists and the Ved&ntists and they insist with «merring logic 
that this form is the life and soul of all knowledge and its exis¬ 
tence is never unknown. On the contrary they assert that this 
self-shining nature of consciousness is its special prerogative 
and it is this which distinguishes it from matter, which for its 
revelation is dependent upon consciousness. But consciousness 
is not dependent upon matter for its self-revelation ; and associa¬ 
tion of contents in our wakeful experience is only an accident. 
The Naiyayika or all realists for the matter of that have made 
a grave blunder in supposing consciousness to be the product 
of objective elements operating upon the self, which is regarded 
as but an unconscious receiving apparatus. But this would 
make the explanation of the unity of conscious life impossible 
and so th$ postulation- of a permanent self as the cementing bond 
of psychic life will have no meaning. 

Pleasure and pain, which.have been grouped under ‘ caittas ’ 
(secondary mental phenomena) are equally conscious states and 
as such self-transparent and self-intuited. Dharmottara observes 
that the feelings of pleasure or pain are experienced immediately 
on the perception of external objects. The perceptual knowledge 
emerges with a distinctive feeling-tone, be it pleasurable or 
painful, and this is felt internally and has no external objective 
reference. The experience of pleasure or pain, therefore, is 
purely subjective like the perceptual knowledge itself and so 
there is no excuse to identify it with the external object, though 
the external object may be rightly regarded as the occasioning 
condition of such, experience. The fact of the matter is that 
consciousness and its feeling-tone are one and the same thing. 
Pleasure and pain are the characteristic features of consciousness 
itself. It is quite possible that there may be a neutral state 
of consciousness, which is neither pleasurable nor painful. 
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Yafomitra and Guparatna have admitted this possibility and have 
accordingly divided caittas into three categories, (1) pleasurable, 
(2) painful, (3) neutral. 1 The contention of the Naiydyikas, that 
pleasure and pain are not essentially conscious states but are felt 
objectively as much as external objects, is psychologically un¬ 
tenable. Of course, Jayantabhatta admits that pleasure and 
pain are internally perceived, but he would have us believe that 
they are objective perceptions none the less. The pleasure and 
pain are objective realities existing inside the soul-substance in 
the form of universal archetypes and so are felt as much 
objectively as external objects are perceived. An experience is 
distinguished as pleasant because pleasure is the object of this 
experience quite as much as a jug becomes an object. The 
feeling-tone cannot be regarded as the essential character 
of consciousness, as the feeling-tone is variable. So it 
must be conceded that pleasure and pain enter into the consti¬ 
tution of knowledge as objects and are not integral parts of 
consciousness, as pure consciousness without a feeling-tone is 
also experienced. 1 

Santarakpita observes in reply to this contention of the 
Naiyiyikas that unless pleasure, etc., are regarded as the integral 
parts of perceptual knowledge and as such essentially conscious 
states, the immediate perception of pleasure or pain simultaneous¬ 
ly with the perceptual knowledge cannot be accounted for. Even 
if it is held that pleasure and pain are felt by a distinct mental 
perception this mental perception can arise in the second moment 
and so the simultaneous perception of pleasure and perceptual 

1 oitte bhavatS caitta vastuvi6e?ar0pagr&hakalji sukhadubkhopekg&la- 
kfao&fe. T. B. D., p. 40. 

also, yatba hi tisro vedana bhavanti sukba, dufckba, aduhkhasukh& ve * ti. 

Abhi. K. V,, p. 14. 

9 tad idSniih Bukhajfianam apy anubhOyamanarh sukhena vifaya- 
bb&vaju^a ghat&dine ’vo ’parajyata iti gamyate na svarupepai ’va sukb&t- 
makam, tato bbmnarQpasya bodhamatraavabbavasya jfianaaya ’nyadft 
dfftatv&d iti. N. M., p. 76.. 
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experience cannot be accounted for. The pleasure or pain is felt 
immediately the external object is perceived and this immediacy 
can be explained if the feeling-totie is regarded as the part and 
parcel of the perceptual cognition. Nor can the feeling of 
immediacy be accounted as an illusion due to tne rapidity of the 
successive cognitions, as we have proved before that rapidity of 
succession cannot be a bar to perception of succession. More¬ 
over, if pleasure and pain are objectively perceived, we can 
expect that the Yogins should feel happy or miserable when they 
supersensuously intuit the pleasure and pain in other persons. 
Not only that, one should feel happy or miserable when one 
infers the pleasure or pain of another person. The existence 
of the pleasure and pain in the subject is not essential. 


Jayantabhafta’s explanation of the Naiyayika position. 

Jayantabhatta, we are inclined to believe, anticipated this 
difficulty and so posited the existence of pleasure and pain in 
their universal archetypal forms in the subjective centres. 
These archetypal universals are ubiquitous and so can exist in the 
being of the self. And these archetypal universals become 
evident when they come into relation with particular causes of 
pleasure and pain and this relation is brought about under the 
influence of the law of harmony or mutual affinity (yogyata). 1 But 
this attempt on the part of Jayantabbatja to deny the character 
of consciouness to feelings does not seem to be convincing. On 
the other hand it makes some unwarrantable assumptions. The 
existence of archetypes or universals is not above doubt and 
in the second place the assumption of these universals of pleasure 

1 nanu sukhotp&dat purvam anairayarh sukhatvas&manyaih kafcham 
tatra sy&t, kai oft ’pi sukhahetubhib karakaib saibsargab. aaams^tam oa 
katharh Hrakarfi sy&t ? uoyate. sarvasarvagatoni s&many&ni sadhayi- 
•yanta iti santi tatrft 'pi aukhatv&dlni. yogyataiakgapa eva oai 'garb sukbabe- 
tubhih k&rakaife aarbaargab- N. M., pp. 75-76. 
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and pain in the soul-substance does not seem to be justified by 
any logical necessity. Not only is there no logical justification, 
but it does not make these psychical states any more intelligible. 
And to give it a semblance of justification Jayanta has to postu¬ 
late a relation of harmony or affinity with particular objective 
realities known to induce pleasurable or painful sensations. This 
is not all; Jayanta is compelled to commit one absurdity after 
another. Once he lets in a particular universal, he finda him¬ 
self under the painful obligation of postulating as many uni- 
versals as there are conscious states. Thus, pleasure, pain, 
knowledge, volition, hatred, desire and many others are to be 
assumed to exist in their universal forms. And what does this 
existence of universals avail ? They cannot make themselves 
felt unless and until particular objective facts are perceived, 
and to justify these two factors be postulates a sort of mysterious 
relation under the name of * affinity ’ or ‘harmony,’ which is not 
intelligible to the plain understanding. The Buddhist theory does 
not make any one of these assumptions, which have been requisi¬ 
tioned by the Naiyayika to escape the unmistakable fact of the 
self-transparency of knowledge, which the Naiyayika feels called 
upon to deny.. But the self-transparency of consciousness is 
based upon the irrefutable testimony of experience and an unde¬ 
niable logical necessity and the denial of this leads to an infinite 
variety of absurd situations, little suspected by the Naiyayika. It 
redounds all the more to the credit of the Buddhists that modern 
psychological researches fully corroborate the Buddhist theory, 
as feelings are regarded as conscious states as much as cognitive 
and volitional facts. 



CHAPTER XXI 


The Theory of Perception as propounded by 
DharmakIrti and Dharmottara 

Perception according to DharmakIrti consists in the 
apprehension of an object in its own specific character ( sva - 
laksana) having nothing in common with other objects similar or 
dissimilar and is thus completely free from association with 
names and verbal expressions—an association which presupposes 
and is made possible by relational thought. The object of per¬ 
ception is the reality which is immediately revealed to the mind 
and not such other ideas as generality (samanya), quality ( guna ), 
action (kriya), substratum ( dravya ), or name ( ndman ), which are 
not a part of the presented sense-data but are supplied by imagina¬ 
tion (vikal'pa). The criterion of reality from unreal creation of 
fancy or imagination is this : that which by its position of nearness 
or distance affects the presentative character of perception is alone 
real. Thus, a jug or rather its presentation is seen to vary as 
faint or distinct according to its situation in relation to the per¬ 
cipient. But an idea, which is supplied by memory-association 
or conjured up in imagination, does not undergo any variation 
whether the object represented be situated near to or distant from 
the perceiving subject. This reality is alone endowed with 
practical efficiency ( arthakriya-karitva ) and not the fancied or 
inferred object, which is not presented through sense-medium. 
The test of reality therefore is practical efficiency alone and not 
any thing else. 

The Theory of Perception of DharmakIrti, or of the Sautran- 
tika school for the matter of that whose system is expounded 
by DharmakIrti in his Ny&yabindu, is rather an intricate 
one. All existents being momentary in character, the thing 
that is in contact with the sense-organ at one moment is 
48 
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not contemporaneous with the idea that springs up in the 
mind at the second moment. Thus perception is impossible 
inasmuch as the mind cannot come in direct relation with the 
extra-mental reality but through the medium of sense-organs 
only. In view of this difficulty it has been .postulated that a 
sense-object has the power to leave behind an impress of its 
image in the consciousness through the sense-channel. By 
virtue of this peculiar efficiency a sense-object is regarded 
as an object of perception. 1 What really is immediately 
perceived is not the external ob< ’ct but a copy or image of it 
imprinted on the consciousness. And this mental image is 
regarded as a faithful representation—an exact copy of the extra¬ 
mental reality existing in its own right. It is evident therefore 
that external reality can never be an immediate object of perception 
but can at best be mediately known—in other words, it can only be 
inferred by its supposed likeness presented in the idea. Percep¬ 
tion of an external object is therefore only the perception of the 
idea believed to be a copy or picture of the same. 

In this connection an interesting but extremely difficult 
question has been raised os to the immediate cause of perceptual 
knowledge ( pramatfa ). Our consciousness is seen to be ever 
active varying with a constantly variable content. The conscious 
character is however common to all the different cognitions 

1 bbinnakalam katharh grahyam iti ced grahyntam vidufc I 
hetufcv&tn eva ca vyakter jftanakararpanaksamam II 

Quoted in §. D. S., p. 10 and Tab. ti., p. 153. 

Cf. na hi mukbyato yadrfiam jfiauas)u ’tmasamvi'danam tadrg eV& 
’rthasye ’stain, kim tarhi svubhasajuanajanakatvam eva ’rbhasya sam- 
vedyatvam. 

also, ’sakarajfiSnapakse ca tannirbbasasya vedyata I 1 

T. S. P , uDder 61s. 2034-35. 

Compare Dharmottara: M mlanirbbasarh hi vijfiaonzh yatas tosm&d 
nllasya pratltir avasiyate. yebbyo hi colouradibhyo vijfiauain utpady&te 
na tadvai&b tajjftaoarh nllasya eaWedunarib iskyate ’vostbapayitum. 
nUasadrfam tv anubbQyaminatn niiasya suzbvedanam avasthapyate. M 

N, B. T., p, 19. 
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forming the sumtotal of consciousness, the differentiating factor 
being the varying contents. What is the cause of this variation 
of contents in consciousness ? Certainly, the Sautrantika observes, 
it is nothing but the objective reality lying outside the mind but 
coming in contact with it. 

But this objective reality lying outside the mind, cannot, 
as has been shown above, be directly cognised by the mind 
because of its momentary character. It is only the image or 
copy of it that is directly cognised and the supposed likeness of 
the percept, that is the idea in the mind, to the extra-mental 
reality is to be regarded as the cause and warrant of its validity 
(i arthasdrupyam asyi pramanam, tadvaiad arlhapratitisiddheb ) ; 
and the cognition as such i3 regarded as the resultant of the 
same. Thus, the cognition of ‘blue’ has a particular, form which 
is different from that of the cognition of ‘red.’ The conscient 
character is common to both ; what varies is only the form, that 
is, the content. So the immediate cause of a particular cogni¬ 
tion ( pramanam) is the form or the likeness impressed on it and 
not sense-organs as supposed by the Naiy&yikas. It is the parti¬ 
cular form or likeness which determines the character of a 
cognition and not sense-organ, which is common to cognitions of 
red, blue, white and so forth. 1 

1 Sea Pt. I, pp. 78-9. Dharmaklrti in the Ny&yabindu and so also 
Dharmottara emphatically maintain the possibility of sense-perception of 
an objective reality. The mental likeness is regarded os the means of 
objective perception and not as the object or its substitute. In faot if the 
obiective reality were deemed to have only an inferential status as in 
Cartesian or Lockian epistemology, the division of perception into sense-per¬ 
ception, etc., would be unmeaning. Dharmakirti’s theory of sense-perception 
in my judgment seems to have greater affinities with that of the Critioal 
Realists of America than with the naive realism of the Cartesian sohool.; 
This is evident from the emphasis laid by Dharmaklrti on the mediumistio 
character of the psychical content. Cf. arthasariipyam asya pram&pam, 
tad vatad arthapratitisiddheb- 

Here the objective likeness of the mental content is regarded as the 
medium or instrument of perception and not as the object, exactly in the 
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A difficulty has been raised in this connection by rival 
schools of thinkers. The cognition and its likeness (tirBpyatn) 
are not two distinct things but one. So Dharmaklrti makes the 
same thing pramana (cause of knowledge) and pramanaphala 
(the resultant cognition), which is absurd. Pramaifia is the oause 
of cognition and the effect of it is the cognition itself revealing a 
particular object. 1 To make the same thing both cause and effeot 
only betrays confusion of thought.. 

In reply to this objection Dharmottara says that the relation 
of pramam and prama is not a causal relation but one of deter¬ 
mination. When in contradistinction to the perception of a 
red object we have a cognition of blue, we feel that the parti¬ 
cular cognition refers to a thing which is different from the red 
that was perceived immediately before. What enables us to 

same fashion as sense-organ is regarded as the instrument by the upholders 
of the presentative theory of perception. The difference lies in this: the 
mental likeness is substituted for the sense-organ as the instrument or 
medium of perception, but the instrumental character is never lost sight of. 
That we are in direct touch with the objective reality lying outside is 
apparent from thp text of Dharmaklrti himself, where he speaks of the 
object of perception as the self-characterised unique real (svalaksaua), 
whose proximity or distance causes variation in the presentative character 
of perceptual knowledge. This text would be reduced to nonsense if the 
object of perception be believed to be the ments. oontent. This faot distin¬ 
guishes Dharmakirti's theory of perception from that of Kant, who believes 
the thing-in-itself (svalsksapa of Dha: naklrti) to be unknown and un¬ 
knowable and from that of the naive realists, who makes human knowledge 
a closed oirole out of all touch with external reality. I have therefore not 
hesitated to characterise the realism of Dharmakirti's school as Critical 
Ufniiann in oontra-distinction to the naive Realism of the Cartesian school. In 
fact the theory of perception of the Saihkhya and Vedanta schools too should 
be believed to be presentative, as direot contact with reality is 
emphasised. If and how far this theory of perception can be logically 
justified is a different question, which cannot be disoussed in the present 
context. 

1 ‘pram&n&sya phalam arthsprakafiah arthasarh ved anam ’—Hema- 
candra’s Pram&^amimi^kti, 1.1.85. 
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differentiate the cognition of blue from the cognition of red is 
the peculiar blue-form experienced in the percept. Thus 
the cognition is ascertained to be one of blue and not of any 
other, only when the particular likeness imprinted on it is 
perceived. 1 * 

So the objection that the same cognition cannot be both 
pram&va and prama has no force as the relation supposed is 
not one of cause and effect but that of determinant and deter¬ 
minable. 3 * They are one as relating to one single cognition, but 
different only on account of one aspect having a determining 
force and the other being determined. 8 

We have seen how the selfsame cognition can alternately 
discharge the dual function of pramana and prama, in other 
words, how a cognition can be both the condition and the result 
of itself. It is effected by a change of emphasis. Thus when 
the emphasis is laid upon the particular form of the cognition, 
the form is regarded as the condition of perceptual knowledge 
and when the emphasis is transferred to the quality of conscious¬ 
ness endowed with a particular content, the consciousness is 
said to be determined or conditioned by the likeness imprinted 
on it, which is thus regarded as the determining condition. 
The jBuddhists had recourse to this rather* cumbrous theory 
because they did not acknowledge the existence of a separate 
spirit-entity standing aloof behind thu mental apparatus and 

1 sadriam anubhuyamanarh tadvijfianam yan nllasya grahakamavas- 
thapyate niScayapratyayena tasmat sarQpyam anubhutam v y avast hapana- 
hetuh, nidcayapratyayena ca taj jfianam avasthapyamanam vyavasthapyam 

.vyavasthapaka6 oa vikalpapratyayafr pratyaksabalotpanno 

dragtavyafe. 

N. B. T.,p. 19. 

* na ’sato hefcuta napi sato hetob phalatmata I 

iti janmani do$ab syad vyavasbha tu na do§abbak II 

P. MIm., 1.1.86a 

3 ekajMnagatatvena pramapaphalayor abhedafc, vyavasthapya- 

vyavasthapakatvena tu bhedah. 


Ibid , under 1. 1. 38. 
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illumining the psychical processes going on therein. The Jamas 
are at one in this respect with the Buddhists, as they also denied 
the existence of a spirit-entity as separate and distinct from the 
mind. 1 The logical consequence of this identification of con¬ 
sciousness with the varying mental states has been the doctrine 
•of momentary consciousness—consciousness reduced to a series 
of transitory mental states in perpetual flux. The notion of 
continuity has been explained away as an illusion, being due 
to the homogeneity and the free unimpeded career of the conscious 
states. The Jainas have avoided this consequence by their 
peculiar doctrine of relativity ( anekantavada ), which possesses 
the miraculous efficiency of reconciling all contradiction. 

The Sariikhyas and the Vedantists have avoided this pitfall 
by positing the existence of a spirit-entity standing aloof, 
detached and unaffected by the varying psychical processes 
though animating them all the while with the light of knowledge. 
The consciousness in the psychical states is only apparent ; it is 
at best borrowed from the eternal spirit-entity (safest). But 
with the Buddhists and the Jainas there is ho soul distinct from 
the mind. Vijnanabhik$u is very severe upon the Buddhists for 
their identifying consciousness with the passing psychical states 
with the result that consciousness has been reduced to a congeries 
of momentary conscious units having no real nexus between.* 

1 The Jainas hold that all knowledge exists in an accomplished state 
in the soul and it becomes manifest only when the veil of passion is removed 
from it. The veil of passion envelops the soul and not the mind, as the 
soul and mind are not distinct but identical ; of. “ na ’pi manasas 
tpir ivarapam atmavyatirekepa ’parasya manaso nigetsyamunatv&t.” 

P. M. 8. Laghu-Vftti of Anantavlrya, p..l9 (A.S.B. En.). 
Also of. ‘ oittavyatirekepa ’tmano ’nismcvat.’ Kamala&la, T. S. P., p. 119. 

* Cf. Vi)fianabhik$u— 

“ naiva ’Ipamatina iakyo viveko vfttibodbayob I 

tarkikS yatra sarhmQdb&b SaifckhyfinSih fregtbatS yatafi D 
jfi&n&tmatvslrutau mu<Jb& ime bauddhfis tamasvinah ■ 
vrttibodhavivekena menire kpapikam citim II " 

B&iMthyai&ra, Ch. III. 61?. 16-17, uttarabhdga. 
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Be that as it may, a question has been raised as to why 
a perception free from determination ( nirvikalpa ) is alone 
regarded as reliable evidence of reality, though it has no practical 
utility unless and until it is made determinate. It can be 
converted into useful knowledge only when determinative reflec¬ 
tion ( vikalpa ) is brought to bear upon it and this determinative 
process is considered to be purely intellectual having nothing 
to do with reality proper. Indeterminate perception however 
has no practical value unless and until it is determined as percep¬ 
tion of some thing. And this determination is rendered possible 
only by the reflective, intellectual activity, which certifies ‘ it is 
blue that is perceived and not red or any other thing.’ Unless 
and until it is determined as such, the experience is as good as 
non-existent ( asatkalpa), because it cannot lead to any activity 
and so there is no acquisition of any thing. As perception, 
determined by an intellectual activity is alone endowed with 
practical efficiency, it is determined perception ( savikalpa 
pratyak§a) that should alone be regarded as valid experience 
(pramdtfa); and if vikalpa is invalid by its very nature, how 
can it refrain from infecting it with its own invalidity ? l 

To this Dharmottara says that there are two kinds of 
vikalpa and though both the varieties are equally unreliable and 
invalid by their very constitution, there is a vital difference 
in their functional character. There is a kind of vikalpa 
which interprets the perceptual experience and makes it 
clear and intelligible. It does not assert its independence but 
functions in the background. The other variety of vikalpa is 

1 naou nirvikalpakatvat pratyakfam eva mlal>odhnrupatv* Da (na) 
’tm &nam avaathSpayituih iaknoti. niSi/ayapraty ayena ’vyavastbapitam sad 
api nllaboJharQpam vijfiunam asatkalpam evn. tosman nidcayena nlla- 
bodharupam vyavaathapitaiii vijfinnurii DllabodhatmanS sad bha\ ati 

tasmad adbyavaa&yam kurvad eva pratyakgaih pramapam bhavati.... 

yady evam adhyavasayasahitacn ev$ pratyakgain pramfinam ayfin na 
kevalam. 

N. B. T., p. 30. 
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pure imagination without any touch with external reality. 
This latter variety is absolutely unreliable as evidence of reality. 
But the reflective thought, which arises in the trail of perception 
and is generated under its influence ( pratyaksabalotpanna ), stands 
in a different category. It does not assert its independence as 
pure imagination does but only serves to determine the per¬ 
ceptual knowledge as knowledge of something. The nirvikalpaka 
perception is a simple, homogeneous, unitary cognition, in which 
the subject and the object, perception and perceptual matter, are 
not distinguished but given in a lump, as it were. But such 
knowledge is entirely useless and has no pragmatic value. It is 
only when, perceptual knowledge is interpreted by a subsequent 
act of reflection, which analyses it into a subjective and an 
objective element and imposes a relation upon them, that it can 
be-made useful in our practical life. It is however the primary, 
homogeneous experience ( nirvikalpa pratyaksa ) that can be 
accepted as reliable testimony of the external reality and the 
reflective thought and the relational knowledge, which is the 
result of ; t, are purely subjective facts and are no index to the 
objective reality—the thing-in-itself ( svalaksana ). But the purely 
subjective character of this reflective process, which is necessary 
for the interpretation of perception, does not in any way detract 
from or add to the evidentiary value of perceptual knowledge. 
The analytic-cum-synthetic process, which is involved in the 
reflective activity, gives us purely perceptual data and not imagi¬ 
nary things. It is perception all the while even when interpreted 
by reflective thought. This interpretation only serves to put the 
perceptual knowledge in a clear light and neither supersedes nor 
overshadows it. The contention that perceptual knowledge' 
together with vikalpa should be held as valid testimony therefore 
falls to the ground.- Vikalpa is purely subjective and though 
requisitioned to interpret perceptual experience does not enter 
into the composition *of the perceptual data. The apprehension 
therefore that vikalpa should infect perceptual knowledge with 
its own invalid character is without a foundation and only 
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betrays lack of clear vision. The vikalpa, which is imagination 
pure and simple^ is absolutely without touch with reality. It 
only gives us purely fictitious data, in which our knowledge is of 
the form * I imagine the blue ’ and not * I perceive the blue.’ 
It is not attended with that sentiment of belief and sense of secu¬ 
rity which invariably distinguish perceptual knowledge. 1 This 
distinction in this functional character is fundamental and must 
be kept in view for our proper understanding of Dharmaklrti’s 
theory of Perception. 

* Op. cit., P. 20. 11. 7 et teq. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
Inference 

The Buddhist philosophers of the school of DignSga admit 
only two pramdnas (sources or media of valid knowledge), viz., 
perception and inference. Of these two we have already dealt 
with the nature, scope and function of perception and we propose 
to treat of inference in this chapter. Inference has been divided 
by Dignaga and Dharmaklrti and their followers into two kinds, 
viz., (1) Inference for the sake of one’s own self and (2) for the 
sake of others. The former is defined as the deduction of the 
probandum, i.e ., the inferrable thesis, from the reason endowed 
with threefold characteristics, which are as follows :— 

(1) The reason or the* middle term muBt abide in the 
subject or the minor term. 

(2) The reason must abide only in cases which are homo¬ 
logous. 

(3) The reason must not abide in cases which are hetero¬ 
logous. 

The inferrable thesis is the subject, of which the probandum 
is sought to be predicated. And the homologue is one which 
invariably possesses the probandum along with the probans or 
reason. The heterologue is one which is the opposite of the 
homologue, that is to say, which does not possess the probandum 
and the probans at any time. 

Now, if a particular reason or probans ( hetu ) is understood 
to possess these threefold characteristics, it will invariably and 
unmistakably lead to the knowledge of the probandum. But 
what is the means of knowing that a particular probans would 
possess the triple characteristics ? Dharmaklrti says that only 
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the following 'reasons* ( hetu) would satisfy this triple condi¬ 
tion :—(1) a reason which is identical in essence with the pro- 
bandum ( svabhdvahetu ); (2) which is an effect or product; and 
(3) thirdly non-perception. In other words, in cases of co¬ 
existence, only that probans is the ground of valid inference, 
which bears a relation of essential identity to the probandum 
and in cases of succession, the reason must be shown to stand 
in the relation of causality to the probandum, i.e., as the effect of 
it. Non-perception ( anupalabdhi ) is of service only in negative 
inference, that is to say, when the non-existence of a thing or a 
quality is to be inferred. But non-perception can have logical 
value only if all the requisite conditions of perception are present 
in full except the object, or in other words, when the object is 
amenable to perception and all other conditions of perception are 
present intact. "Well, but why should these three alone be 
specified as the ground of valid inference and not any other ? The 
reason is that a thing can prove another thing only if there is a 
natural relation between the two, in other words, if the relation 
is unconditional and invariable. And what sorts of relation can 
be invariable and unconditional ? The answer is, that only the 
relations of causality and fundamental identity can be invariable 
and unconditional. The Naiyayikas think that invariable rela¬ 
tion is understood from observation of concomitance in presence 
and absence. But mere concomitance, - though observed in 
hundreds of cases, is not sufficient warrant for its invariability 
unless and until the relation between the probans and the pro¬ 
bandum can be clearly reduced either to causality or essential 
identity. 1 We defer the discussion of this all-important problem 
for the present, as it requires fuller treatment, to which a 
separate section will be devoted. 

The triple characteristic of a valid reason is the conditio 
sine qua non of true inference and a breach of these .conditions 

1 karyakara#abhavad va svabhSv&d vft niyamakut I 
avin&bbftvaniyamo ’darianan na na darianat II 

PramA^avArttika, quoted in T&t. ti. P., 158. 
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severally and jointly will give rise to various cases of fallacies . 1 
But'there are fallacies of thesis (paksdbhdsa) also. It is therefore 
relevant to enquire into the nature of the thesis (pak$a), or the 
conclusion in the language of Aristotelian logic. The thesis or 
conclusion has been defined as ‘ a (proposition) which is desired 
by the arguer himself to be established only as the probandum 
and which is not contradicted by other evidence.’ The clausa 
*' only as the probandum ’ excludes the case of unproven reason, 
as, e.g., in the syllogism, * word is non-eternal, because it is 
visible,’ the reason * visibility ’ is unproven, as it does not 
belong to the subject and so has got to be proved. But though 
unproven like the probandum (non-eternality), it is advanced 
not as a probandum alone but as a probans also. The clause 
‘ by the arguer himself ’ is intended to exclude all other possible 
facts save and except what is intended by the arguer himself. 
Various other facts may be predicable of the subject, but that 
alone should be regarded as the thesis which is intended by the 
arguer himself. The clause ‘ which is desired ’ is significant. 
It shows that, the thesis is not what is expressed in so many words 
alone, but even what is implied should also be accepted as the 
intended thesis. Thus, for instance, when the Sarhkhya argues, 
“ The eye and the rest are for the sake of another, as they are 
compounds, like beds and cushions and the like,” it is not 
expressly stated that the phrase * for the sake of another ’ 
means * for the sake of the self * (dtmdrtha). But though not 
expressly stated, that is the implied subject and so should 
be understood as such . 3 If the thesis is contradicted either 
partially or wholly by any such evidence as perception, inference, 
conceptual knowledge ( pratlti ) or one’s own statement, it would 
constitute a case of unsound thesis . 8 

i Vide Hietory of, Indian Logic, under Dignaga and Dharmaklrti. 

9 N. B., Ch. Ill, pp. 110-11. Cf. anukto 'pi vadin& y» eve 'cohay& 
vigaylkrtah an ev& 'yam sadhya i?yate. 

T. 8. P., p. 672. 

3 N. B., Ch III. For an exposition in English, vide H. I. L, pp. 
812-18. 
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II 

The Subject-matter of Inference or the Thesis or 

Conclusion. 

In the previous section we have seen what according to 
Dharmakirti should be properly regarded as a correct thesis or 
conclusion. But Dharmakirti does not vouchsafe any informa¬ 
tion as to the exact character of what should be regarded as the 
conclusion. Inference proceeds through the machinery of three 
terms, the subject, the predicate (the probandum) and the 
probaps. There must also exist an invariable and unconditional 
relation between the probans and the probandum. These are 
the conditions precedent of all inference. But what is the 
objective and the proper matter of inference ? This problem 
was attacked by Dign&ga in his Pramanasamuccaya. Dignftga 
argues, “ There are some logicians who think that the object of 
inference is the predicate (the probandum), which is invariably 
connected with the probans. Others again think it is the 
connexion that is inferred and neither the subject nor the 
predicate, because they are known from other evidence. But 
both these views are untenable. If the probans is known to be 
invariably connected with the probandum the latter is already 
known at the time the connexion was apprehended. If it is 
contended that the predicate was not known as related to the 
subject, well, let then the subject thus qualified be regarded as 
the probandum. The connexion too cannot be the subject- 
matter of inference, because it does not contain the two terms, 
the probans and the probandum, in its fold like the subject. 
Moreover, the relation is not stated as the probandum in the 
syllogism either by name or through 1 a case-ending. And the 
probans is not shown to be connected with the rdation. 
Moreover, the relation is tacitly included in the probandum and 
need not be stated. So it is neither the subject, nor the 
predicate, nor again the relation that is inferred ; but it is the 
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subject as qualified by the predicate, which is inferred on the 
strength of invariable relation between the probans and the 
probandum observed elsewhere.” 1 

Uddyotakara does not subscribe to the position of Dign&ga ; 
but his arguments are all sophistical and do not carry conviction. 
He denies that there is any relation at all between smoke and fire, 
because he argues that smoke without fire and fire without smoke 
are observed and this would be impossible if there was an 
invariable relation between the two. And even if causal relation 
is conceded, fire can at best be conceived to be the efficient cause 
(nimittakarana) of smoke, but an effect is not necessarily bound 
up with its efficient cause. Nor can there be a locus or subject, 
say the hill, where the smoke and fire could be inferred to be 
associated together, because Dignaga does not admit any whole 
in the shape of the hill. And even if the hill as a locus 
be perceptible, the hill and the smoke are not necessarily 
found together. If the perception of the hill be a necessary 
condition of inference, there can be no inference, when a 
man sees a column of smoke ascending high up in the sky . 3 
But all t^ese arguments of Uddyotakara serve to deny the 
possibility of inference and this denial does not affect the 
position of the Buddhist alone, but also of Uddyotakara himself. 
And it goes against the verdict of popular experience. Uddyota¬ 
kara, too, realises this undesirable consequence of his sophistry 
and so hastens to restrain himself. He avers that there is no 
contradiction of ordinary experience and inference based upon 
experience. But there is no logical necessity that the smoke must 

1 kecid dharmantaram meyam Mgasya 'vyabhio&ratab | saraband harh 
kecjd iochanti siddhatvad dharma-dharminob II liftgaih dharme prasiddham 
cat kim any at tena miyate I atha dharmi^i tasyai ’va kimartham na 
’numeyata II sambandhe ’pi dvayam nasti ga^bi gruyeta tadvati I av&oyo 
’nugyhltatv&n na o& ’aau liftgaaaftgatab ll Mgaay& ’vyabhio&ras tu dhan negS 
’nyatra djrgyate I tatra prasiddharh tad yuktaih dharmipaxh gamayi$yati || 

T&t. ti., p* 180. 

* Vide N. V., pp. 50*51 and T&t, ti., pp< 180.81. 
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be perceived in a locus, say, the bill, when a volume of smoke 
is perceived at a great distance from the source of its 
origin, high up in the sky rising in an ascending column ; in 
that case the subject-matter of inference is only smoke with 
fire predicated of it without any reference to the locus. So the 
proposition of Dignaga that the object of inference is the hill as 
qualified by the fire is not universally true, though in the 
generality of cases, "Vacaspati concedes, Dignftga’s contention 
may hold good . 1 

Kumarila refers to this view of Uddyotakara and justifies 
it from the charge of petitio principii. If the thesis is of the 
form ‘ smoke is possessed of fire,’ the probans * smoke ’ is taken 
as a part of the thesis, and so there can be no inference crwing to 
the lack of another probans. Kumarila says that there is no such 
apprehension, as the subject is a particular individual smoke 
and the probans is the smoke-as-universal . 2 * * * * * * 9 But though he 
vindicates the view of Uddyotakara from the charge of logical 
inconsequence, Kumarila however accepts the position of Dign&ga 
without reservation and carries it to greater logical precision. 

Though Kumarila's conception of the thesis is substantially 
identical with that of Dign&ga, Kumftrila’s arguments, however, 
are more elaborate and cogent and so we do not hesitate 
to reproduce them even at the risk of some repetition. Neither 

1 yadi dhQmenS 'gnex anum&nam na bhavet, nanu loko virudhyata 
iti oet, n&sti virodbo dbQmaviiefepa ’gnivilegapasya dhumasya pratipfidya- 

tv&t anumeyo 'guiman ay am dhQma iti. ibid. 

Cf. yatra tavat purvatanitambavartinl dhumalekuS satatam udgacchantl 

dr4yate tatra ’sav eva tadvi4i$to ’numlyata iti lokapraaiddham eve ’ti kim 

atra vaktavyam. yatra tu uhuyifthataya taaya dhumasya dQratvena defio 

na lakyyate, dhQma eva tv abhraifaliho limpann iva ’bhramapdalam ava- 

lokyate, tatra deianumanaprayas&lasataya dpi y a man o dhCmaviie^a eva 'gni- 

mattayft s&dhyate. Tat. ti., p. 182. 

9 prameyata.dhQmasya ’nyaii ca kalpita | (41. 47).nanu dhQma- 

vi4e?yatve hetob pak^aikade4ata I nai J tad asti, vi4e?e hi sadhye »Sm_anya- 
hetuta | 41. 50|-61| S. V., anumdnaparicoheda. 
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the predicate ‘ fire,’ nor the subject'' hill ’ can be severally or 
jointly be the legitimate object of inference, as the ‘ hill ’ is known 
from perception and the ‘fire’ too is known at the time that the 
universal relation between fire and smoke was apprehended. 
So inference would be useless, as it would not add to our stock 
of knowledge. In an inference, where impermanence is sought 
to be proved of ‘ word * on the ground of its being ‘ a product,’ 
the syllogism cannot be ot the form * Impermanence exists, 
since it is a product.’ Because, * being a product ’ is not an 
attribute of ' impermanence ’ ( anityaiva ). Nor can it be of the 
form * word exists, because it is a product ’ there being no in¬ 
variable concomitance between word and being a product, as the 
fact of being a product exists in an earthen jar but word does 
npt. Equally absurd would bethe syllogistic form, * word and 
impermanence exist, because of being a product,’ as the probans 
* being a product ’ belongs to word alone and not to both.. 

The possibility of the subject or the predicate being the 
thesis is thus ruled out of court. Nor can the thesis be supposed 
to consist in the necessary connexion between the subject 
and the predicate. Had it been so, the connexion would have 
been expressed in the thesis either by a whole word or a genitive 
case-ending in some such form as *the hill’s fire exists’ ( parva - 
tasyd ’gnir asti), or ‘ ihe connexion between the hill and the fire 
exists ’ (agniparvatasambandho *sti ). Nor is there an invariable 
concomitance between the probans and the ‘connexion* as pro- 
bandum. Again, connexion as such cannot be the subject of the 
conclusion, as it does not possess the probans and the probandum 
inside itself like the hill, which possesses both smoke and fire. 
And the connexion as particularised (say of hill and fire) cannot 
be known before the inference is arrived at, and even then, ‘ the 
possession of smoke ’ cannot be an attribute of ‘ the connexion ' 
( pak§adharma ). So this alternative, too, should be dropped down. 
What then is the subject-matter of inference ? The answer is 
that 'the hill and fire related as subject and predicate, adjective 
and substantive, is the thesis and so the idea of relation being 
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implicitly contained in the related whole, as a logical presuppo¬ 
sition, does not require to be explicitly formulated, though it is 
the all-important factor, heing previously unknown. The reason 
is that relation in itself without reference to concrete terms is 
useless. The object of inference is thus a judgment, a relational 
whole with two factors, the subject and the predicate. But 
which is the subject and which is the predicate ? There are some 
thinkers who hold that the relation of subject and predicate is 
one of substantive and adjective and is interchangeable according 
to option, though the fact is undeniable that one element in a 
subject leads to the inference of another element. Thus, in 
the inference of impermanence of word on the ground of its 
being a product, the thesis can be expressed either as ‘ word 
is impermanent ’ or as ‘there is impermanence in word.’ Simi¬ 
larly in the familiar instance of hill and fire, the thesis can 
assume either form : ‘ The fire is in the mountain’ or ‘the moun¬ 
tain has fire,’ the subject and the predicate being left indeter¬ 
minate concepts and their relation as reversible. 

Let us take a concrete syllogism and see the position of the 
subject and the predicate. * Word is impermanent, because it 
is a product, whatever is a product is impermanent, as for in¬ 
stance a jar.’ In this syllogism, * word ’ is the subject and the 
substantive element. Let the syllogism again be as follows :— 

* Impermanence is in-word, because it is a product, etc.’ 


In the latter syllogism, as the fact of being a product cannot 
be construed with ‘ impermanence,’ it has to be construed with 
‘ word ’ though it is a part of the adjectival clause, and hence 
subordinate. But in the first syllogism, there is no difficulty 
of construction, as ‘ word ’ is the subject and the probans 
‘ being a product ’ is directly construed with it. It may 
be urged that the probans (smoke) is invariably connected 
with the probandum (fire) and so the existence, of smoke can 
46 
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prove the existence of fire. In that case how can-it be construed 
with the subject (hill) ? But this need not cause any difficulty 
—the universal proposition shows the invariable concomitance 
between fire and smoke independently .of the subject and 
though the probandum (fire), is construed as an adjective of 
the hill, the connexion of the probans and the probandum in 
and through the hill is not difficult to understand. Moreover,, 
the hill is apprehended prior to fire, and fire is known only by a 
process of inference and so the hill should be regarded as the 
subject, with ‘fire’ predicated of it. And though the subject 
* hill ’ was known as such, the hill as qualified by fire was not 
known. Inference, therefore, is not a repetition of previous 
information ; on the contrary it constitutes a distinct advance in 
knowledge. 1 

We have seen that DignSga’s speculations on the nature of 
the thesis were fully accepted by Kumftrila. Later Naiyayikas, 
notably Jayantabhatta, accepted the position as final. Uddyota- 
kara’s animadversion is rather sophistical and we do not know 
that any later Naiydyika has accepted his finding. Even V&cas- 
pati Midi a had to admit the cogency of Dignfiga’s arguments and 
only in special circumstances could he find a justification for the 
extraordinary conclusion of Uddyotakara. Uddyotakara’s debate 
is inspired more by spite than logical justice and this is proved 
by the verdict of posterity, notably of Jayanta, who has given 
unqualified support to Dignfiga’s and Kumfirila’s position. It is 
rather curious that Uddyotakara himself accepts the position of 
Dign&ga in his comments on 1. 1. 38. There is absolutely no 
logical necessity to rebut the finding of Dign&ga, which is, on 
the contrary, in close conformity with the position of V&tsy&yana. 
Dign&ga only drew opt the logical implications of Yfitsyayana's 


1 8. V., dla 28-48. dedasya parvatSdea tu avarOpe pftvak&d jrte I 
gjrhlte ’goividirtasya pun^r jfilnarh na duyyati I tasmftd dharmavidiftaaya 
dharmipafr sy&t pramsyat& l aft dedaayft ’gniyuktaaya. Ibid, 48-48. 
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view. 1 "Vacaspati skips over this portion of the Vdrttika, per¬ 
haps in full consciousness of the palpable inconsistency, which 
he could not expose as a commentator. 


1 sadhyanirdegab pratijfia 1. 1.33. prajfiapaniyena dharmepa dharmiuo 
vigiftasya parigrahavacanam pratijfia. (Bhaqya )—na brumo dharmimatrarn 
sadhyam api tu prajfiapaniyadharmavigisto dharmi 'ti. N. V., p. 108, 
et seq. 
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Members op a Syllogism (avayava) 

Ak§apSoa enumerates five members or sentences a» consti¬ 
tuting a syllogism, viz., (1) proposition ( pratijnd ), (2) reason ( hetu ), 
(3) an explanatory example (udaharaifa), (4) application 
(upanaya) and (5) conclusion (nigamana ). 1 These sentences are 
not detached, unconnected statements ; but on the other hand, 
they are closely knit together by mutual requirement and they 
form a coherent group or a complex judgment. * There was a wide 
divergence of opinion regarding the number of premises and 
Dharmakirti denied that the conclusion formed a part of the syllog¬ 
ism. Vatsyayana refers to a view which held that the members 
of a syllogism were ten. The Vedantists admitted only the first 
or the last three members. 8 The advanced Jainas fyeld that 
two propositions formed a syllogism and the Buddhists <too were 
at one with the Jainas so far as the number was concerned, 
though the form and nature of the syllogism were different in 
each school. But of this we shall have occasion to speak more 
fully later on. Now, those who insisted on the ten-membered 
syllogism, were of opinion that, psychologically speaking, five 
other factors should be added to the syllogism of the Naiyayika 
to make it fully representative. These were, in their opinion, 


1 pratij&ahefcQdaharapopanayanigamanany ay ay avail • 

N. 8., 1. 1. 32. 

8 avayavatvenai ’kavakyafca danSita, sa ca padanam parasparapekfi- 
tasambandhayogy arthapraty ay anena bhavati. 


Tat. ti., p. 266. 

8 catra pafloatayam keoid, dvayam anye, vayam trayam 
udaharanaparyantam yadvo 'daharapadikam II 

Vida Advaitisiddhibalabodhini, p. 173. 
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(1) enquiry ( jijndsa ), (2) doubt ( samSaya ), (3) belief in the 
competency of the premises advanced to prove the thesis 
(iakyaprdpti), (4) the practical utility ( prayojana ) and (5) 
removal of doubt (sariiSayavyudasa ). But Vatsyayana and the 
later commentators point out that enquiry or interrogation, 
though psychologically an antecedent condition of discussion or 
proof, has no bearing on the fact of proof and so is outside the 
pale of syllogistic argument, which aims at proving a thesis. 
Doubt, too, is a purely psychical fact and though it inspires the 
enquiry and as such initiates the argument, it has no probative 
value. Belief in the competency is a question of psychological 
attitude and by itself has no logical consequence. Utility or 
practical application of the truth ascertained is only a bye- 
product of the syllogistic argument. And removal of doubt, 
which is effected by a reductio ad absurdum of the opposite 
thesis, has a remote logical bearing no doubt, but it cannot for 
that matter be regarded as a part of the syllogism, because its 
function is only to approve and confirm the truth of the con¬ 
clusion logically deduced from the premises. It is outside the 
syllogism, being requisitioned from outside to corroborate the 
newly discovered truth and is thrown outside as soon as the 
truth is confirmed. Proposition and the rest, however, are 
true members of a syllogism, as each of them is essential to the 
deduction of the conclusion and to the conviction of the dispu¬ 
tant ; and neither of them can be omitted as each contributes 
a quota of meaning, which is not expressed by another. 1 

1 Vide Va. bh. ad 1 . 1 . 32. Gf. parapratipadaka ye vakyangabhuta 
itaretarapratyayitena 'rthena ’rthavanto vakyangatam upayanti te ’vayavafc. 

N. V., pp. 107-8. 

Cf . te ca jijftasadaya utpannah prakaranasyo ’tthapakaij svarupena, na 
punafi svajfianena, yena svaSabdapratipadyafi santah prakarane ’py angana 

bhaveyub.tasmat sarvathai ’va jijfiasadivacakapadaprayogo ’narthaka iti 

bhavab- 


Tat. ti-, P. 267. 
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Now, 

(1) Proposition is the statement of the thesis to be proved, 
e.g., * word is impermanent ’ ( pratijm). 

(2) Statement of reason consists in adducing a fact cap¬ 
able of proving the probandum, e.g., because it (word) has a 
definite origin ( hetu). 

(3) Example is a familiar instance which is known to 
possess the prabandum by virtue of the probative reason which 
it possesses in common with the subject or the minor term, 
e.g. a thing having a definite origin is seen to be impermanent, 
as, for instance, a pot ( udaharana). 

(4) Application of the reason to the subject after its pro¬ 
bative value has been attested in the example, e.g., word has 
a definite origin quite as much as the pot which is known to be 
impermanent ( upanaya ). 

(5) Conclusion is the re-statement of the thesis with the 
statement of reason attached to it, e.g., * therefore word is 
impermanent, because it has a definite origin’ (nigamana). 

The whole syllogism with all its members fully stated 
amounts to this : — 

(1) Word is impermanent, 

(2) Because it has a definite origin. 

(3) A thing having a definite origin is seen to be imperma 

nent, as for instance a pot. 

(4) Word has a definite origin. 

(5) Therefore, word is impermanent. 

Dharmaklrti is perhaps the first philosopher who questioned 
the cogency of the proposition. A Proposition has no probative 
value. The conclusion is proved by virtue of the second apd 
third, or the third and fourth members, the fourth and the 
second member being identical in import. These two members 
are alone relevant and the conclusion, too, follows irresistibly from 
these two and, as such, need not be stated in so many words. A 
statement is necessary when a fact cannot be known otherwise, 
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and it is redundant here as the fact is known from the drift of the 
two members. Moreover, the conclusion is only an inane and 
useless repetition of the thesis and so should be expunged. 
But even the thesis by itself without any reference to the conclu¬ 
sion is redundant, because the subject of dispute is an accepted 
datum and is known from the context. V&caspati and Jayanta- 
bha$a, on the other hand, contend that the five-membered syl¬ 
logism is psychologically the most sound and satisfactory medium 
of argument. Vacaspati argues that the arguer (vadin) has to 
state what is wanted by the opponent, otherwise his statement 
will fail to receive attentive consideration at the bands of the 
opponent. The thesis, e.g., 1 word is impermanent,’ is what is 
wanted to be proved both by the opponent and • the arguer and 
unless this is stated, the reason ‘ because it is a product ’ 
will be completely irrelevant. Of course, the Buddhist can con¬ 
tend that his syllogism would completely satisfy the intellectual 
demand. Thus, ‘ whatever is a product in time is impermanent 
and word is a product in time ’ is a perfect syllogism, as it brings 
home by a logical necessity the conclusion that ‘ word is imper¬ 
manent,’ and this should satisfy the intellectual demand. 
Vacaspati maintains that the statement of the thesis has a 
psychological value as it directly enlists the attention of the 
opponent to the subject-matter of dispute and so the whole argu¬ 
ment becomes effective. The Buddhist syllogism lacks this 
initial advantage and will fail to rouse the attention of the 
opponent. This defence of Vacaspati is not convincing 
enough. The arguer advances a syllogism only when there is an 
occasion for it and the opponent too canno t but give attention to 
the argument if he is serious of purpose, otherwise the Naiya- 
yika’s thesis, too, would receive short shrift at the hands 
Of a frivolous opponent. 1 Jayanta contends that the arguer 

1 Vide ’Tat. ti., pp. 274-75. Cf. prakrtarthaSraya sa ’pi yadi va na 
virudbyate I na vady akanda eva ’ha parasj a ’pi hi sadbanam II 

T.S., SI. 1436. 
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should try to bring home an argument exactly in the order in 
which he has himself reasoned out the conclusion. The arguer 
first observes the subject and the reason (probans) and then 
remembers the universal concomitance, etc. Although the 
subject is observed without the probandum, the probandum 
(impermanence, etc.) should be stated in the thesis to disarm 
a feeling of uncertainty as to the subject-matter of proof, for 
which a reason would be requisitioned. Psychologically Speak¬ 
ing, Jayanta is perfectly correct. But the Buddhist contends that 
a syllogism should be chosen with a view to its logical cogency 
and psychological order should have no bearing on it. If 
psychological factors should have a determining value, even 
a statement of approval or direction which initiates the debate 
should be incorporated in the syllogism. 1 If logical cogency is 
regarded as the criterion, then the proposition should be excluded 
in the same way as ‘ enquiry/ ‘ doubt/ etc., advocated by the 
exponent of the ten-membered syllogism have been discarded by 
the Naiyayika. 

The third member, application of the reason, too, is a super¬ 
fluity and has no independent probative force, as it only reiterates 
the meaning of the second member, the statement of reason." To 
this charge of Dign&ga, BhSvivikta and Uddyotakara have given 
this reply. The statement of reason, e.g., on account of 
being a product ’ (kftakatvat) only serves to assign a reason and 
does not testify that the reason exists in the subject or not. 
The application ( upanaya ) emphasises the subsistence of the 
reason in the subject and as such has a different function and 
value from the mere statement of reason. The value of upanaya 
may be shown in another way. The upanaya does not reiterate 
the reason as such ; it applies the reason with its invariable 

1 Vide N. M., pp. 671-72 ; also, T. 8., 41s. 1482-33. 

9 “ upanayavacanam na sadhanam, ukiahetvarthaprakalakatvat, 

dvitiyahetuvacanavat ” ity Scary a-Dignagapadaib pramapite Bhavivikta- 
dayah.ahub- 


T. 8. P., p. 421. 
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concomitance as shown in the example and thus leads to the con¬ 
clusion. The statement of reason unbacked by invariable concomit¬ 
ance with the probandum is inane and ineffectual; hence the 
application is necessary. 1 But Santaraksita contends that if 
upanaya is deemed necessary for pointing out the subsistence of 
the reason in the subject, the necessity and function of the state¬ 
ment of reason should be stated. Mere assignation of a reason 
without reference to the subject is absolutely out of place and 
uncalled for. It must therefore be admitted that assignation of 
reason has a reference to the subject and so has the same value 
with upanaya. Therefore, either of them should be jettisoned. 
Nor is it necessary for bringing into relation the invariable 
concomitance with the reason assigned, because this relation is 
understood eo ipso from the two premises (.sic), the statement of 
reason and example with universal concomitance. And these two 
premises, e.</., * whatever is a product is perishable, as a pot ’ 
and ‘ word is a product,’ constitute a perfect syllogism and 
nothing further is necessary. VScaspati and Jayanta fully 
realised the cogency of the argument as put forward by danta- 
raksita and the weakness of Uddyotakara’s defence. But they 
appealed to psychological evidence. They argue, * well, our argu¬ 
ment should be advanced in the. order of our own experience, by 
which we arrived at the truth. Now we first observe the subject, 
say, ‘the hill* and then the reason, ' smoke.’ Next we remember 
the invariable oopcomitanceof smoke and fire as observed in a 
furnace and immediately this invariable concomitance is under¬ 
stood in relation to the smoke in the hill and the direct upshot 
of this is the deduction of the conclusion. The five members 
only embody the order of our own subjective ratiocination and as 
such constitute the most satisfying syllogism.’ This defence, on 
the ground of psychology of ratiocination, reflects great credit on 
the part of Vacaspati and Jayanta and is more satisfactory 
than the apologia of Uddyotakara and Bhavivikta. Logic 


46 


1 Ibid, also vide N.V., pp. 137, 138, 
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and psychology indubitably occupy some common ground, 
especially -in its most deliberate and elaborate processes, 
namely, conception, judgment and reasoning. Psychology 
tries to explain the subjective processes of conception, judgment 
and reasoning and to give their natural history; but logic 
is wholly concerned with the results of such processes, with 
concepts, judgments and reasonings and merely with the validity 
of the results, that is, with their truth or consistency, whereas 
Psychology has nothing to do with their validity, but only with 
their causes. Besides, the logical judgment is quite a different 
thing from the psychological; the latter involves feeling and 
belief, whereas the former is merely a given relation of concepts. 
If belief has any place in logic, it depends upon evidence; whereas 
in psychology belief may depend upon causes which may have 
evidentiary value or may not. 1 

So psychological evidence as to the subjective processes of 
reasoning should not be allowed to dictate terms to the constitu¬ 
tion of a logically sound syllogism. Logic, as has been pointed 
out above, is concerned with validity and cogency, whereas 
psychology is interested in the natural history of mental pheno¬ 
mena. So though psychologically the proposition and the appli¬ 
cation may have a raison d’etre, they cannot on that 
account be suffered to enter as factors into a syllogistic 
argument, whose chief interest and guiding principle should be 
logical cogency and probative value, which is conspicuously lack¬ 
ing in the premises under consideration. 

And as regards the conclusion ( nigamana ), this also does 
not require to be stated, as it follows by a sheer logical necessity 
from the universal proposition as stated in the example and the 
statement of reason in the application ( upanaya ). Moreover, on 
the Naiyayika’s own showing it is perfectly redundant being 
only a purposeless reiteration of the proposition (pratijna). 2 

1 Vide Carveth Reid's Logic: Deductive and Inductive, pp. 9-10. 

* tatra 'carya-Dignagapadair uktam “ nigamanarh punaruktatv&d eva 
na sadbanam" iti. T.S.F., p. 421. 

Cf. ‘ upanay anigamane na 'vayavantare, arthavide^ad ’—quoted inN.V., 
p. 187. 
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Uddyotakara however maintains that the conclusion is not a use¬ 
less repetition of the proposition or the thesis, as the latter only 
states what is yet to be proved and the former is the statement 
of a proven fact. Nor is the statement of the conclusion un¬ 
necessary, because it serves to dispel a likely error or doubt. 
Unless the conclusion is stated, the opponent may still waver as 
to whether ‘word is perishable or not.’ The clear statement 
of the conclusion disarms all such doubt and satisfies the oppo¬ 
nent completely. But Santaraksita points out that this defence 
only seeks to gloss over a glaring defect with a show of explana¬ 
tion. The fact of the matter is that there can be no possibility 
of a doubt, if the reason endued with triple condition is advanced. 
The conclusion irresistibly follows from this and none else. If 
on the other hand the triple character be lacking, the statement 
of the conclusion by itself cannot remove the doubt about its 
validity. 1 Aviddhakarna contends that the premises scattered 
and piecemeal cannot establish a unitary judgment, that is, the 
conclusion, unless they are shown to be mutually related and this 
reciprocity of relation is shown by the conclusion. But this too 
is a hopeless apology because though the premises are stated 
piecemeal, they have a mutual compatibility and relevancy, as 
the probans by reason of invariable concomitance establishes the 
probandum by a logical necessity and through this concomitance, 
the premises are knit together by a logioal bond. Thus, the 
statement of the conclusion is unnecessary even for the purpose 
of showing the mutual relation of the premises, as they are 
related by virtue of their own relevancy.* 

1 trirQp ahetunirde4 aaamarthy &d eva aiddhitab I 

na viparyaya4aiik8 'ati vyurtharh nigamaoam tatab II 

T.8., 41.1440. 

Of. n& ’pi nigaman&d vaoanamatr&n niryuktik&t tu a& vinivartate. 
T.8.P., Hid. 

• Aviddhakarpas tv bha—" vipraklrpait ca vaoanair nai ’k&rtbab 
pratip&dyate | tana aambandhaaiddhyarthaib vboyaib nigamanarh prthak II ” 
T.B.P., p. 499. ad I.S., 41. 1441. 
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The Buddhist therefore reduces the syllogism to tfao members, 
the universal proposition with the example tagge<J on and the 
minor premise. The Jaina logician by advocating internal con¬ 
comitance of the probans and the probandum without reference to 
an example expunges the example from the universal proposition 
and thus brings it into line with Aristotelian syllogism. From 
the doctrine of ten-membered syllogism reduced to five in the 
NydyasUtra and still further reduced to two in Buddhist logic, we 
can trace the history of the evolution of syllogism. Naturally the 
psychological and the logical factors were mixed together in the 
doctrine of ten-membered syllogism. In the Naiydyika’s syl¬ 
logism there has been a bold attempt to shake off the psychologi¬ 
cal incubus, but still the psychological influence did not cease 
to be at work. In the Buddhist syllogism . as propounded by 
Dignaga and Dharmakirti the psychological factors were carefully 
eliminated and the syllogism received a perfectly logical shape. But 
the survival of the example was a relic of the ancient sway of 
psychology and this was destined to be unceremoniously brushed 
aside by the onslaughts of Jaina logicians, who propounded the 
doctrine of internal concomitance (a ntarvyapti). We are inclined 
to believe that the growth and evolution of syllogistic argument 
was purely indigenous and the theory of Greek influence, ad¬ 
vanced by the late Dr. Satish Chandra Vidyt.bhu§ai?a, has no 
more substantial basis than pure conjecture to support it. The 
points of contact are rather flimsy coincidences and too laboured 
to produce conviction. We confess that we stand unconvinced 
of Aristotelian influence in spite of the ingenuity of the learned 
Doctor. It is highly improbable that the five-membered syl¬ 
logism was worked out from Aristotle’s syllogism of three mem¬ 
bers. The universal proposition does not seem to have received 
the attention, it deserves, at the hands of the old Naiydyikas. 
It was Dign&ga who emphasised this important point. The 
learned Doctor goes out of his way to detect here also Greek 
influence, but this looks like seeing tiger in every bush. The 
whole theory of Dr. Vidy&bhQsana appears to have been formed 
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from a priori considerations and then coincidences, far-fetched 
and accidental, were pressed into requisition to confirm his theory 
conceived on a priori grounds. We should on the other hand 
believe VStsyayana who derived the five-membered syllogism from 
the syllogism of ten members and this was due to the growing 
clarity of logical vision, which ultimately culminated in the 
two-membered syllogism of Dignaga’s school, with the conclusion 
suppressed. Here it was an improvement on Aristotle’s syllo¬ 
gism. The survival of the example in Indian syllogism except in 
Jaina logic, appears to be decisive proof of indigenous growth of 
the syllogistic form of argument in India. 1 

1 VideH.I.li., Appendix B, pp. 497-518. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Universal Concomitance (Vyapti) 

The problem of Logic is pre-eminently the discovery of 
universal concomitance of the probans ( hetu ) and the proban- 
dum ( sadhya ) because this is the pivot and ground on which 
inference is based. We can infer the existence of fire from 
the existence of smoke in all places and times, only if we can 
persuade ourselves by unflinching logic that smoke cannot exist 
without fire. But what is the guarantee that smoke and fire 
will be associated together without any break ? We cannot 
certainly arrive at. this truth from perceptual observation, 
because all the individual cases of fire and smoke, present, past 
and future, near and distant, are not amenable to observation; 
and even if it had been possible, it would have rendered all in¬ 
ference nugatory. Nor can this invariable concomitance be 
known with the help of inference, because inference is itself 
possible only if there is an invariable concomitance at its back 
and for this, again, another inference would be in request and 
for that a third and so on ad infinitum. The upshot will 
be that no inference would be possible. So the problem of 
problems' that logic has to face and solve is to enquire into 
and discover the grounds of this universal concomitance. 

The Materialists of the Cdrv&ka school and later on 
Bhartjrhari and Srlharga emphatically denied the possibility of 
ascertaining this universal connexion and consequently the 
validity of inference as a medium of authentic knowledge. The 
Buddhists affirm that inference of the probandum is possible if 
the probans is ascertained to be endowed with triple characteris¬ 
tics set forth above. And these triple characteristics can be 
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easily established if the probans can be shown to stand in the 
relation of causal’ty or essential identity to the probandum in 
question. But this fundamental position of the Buddhists has 
been questioned by these sceptics. There is no knowing that 
fire will produce smoke for all eternity or the oak will have 
the essential attributes of a tree for all time to come. The 
powers and attributes of things are not unfrequently observed to 
undergo essential change of nature in different seasons and 
places and circumstances. Dates grown on a particular soil 
have a distinct taste and nutritive properties from dates grown in 
other countries; water is generally cool, but the water of the well 
has a tepid temperature and the ice-glaciers of the Himalayas 
have a freezing touch. Fire has an excessively hot touch in 
summer, but has got a bearable heat in the cold season. More¬ 
over, even things observed to have definite causal efficiency are 
seen to be inoperative in regard to other substances. Thus, 
fire observed to have burning capacity is seen to be inoperative on 
asbestos and mica. So appeal to the Uniformity of Nature, 
too, is unavailing, because it is not given to man to divine the 
secrets of Nature. 1 The sun rises in the east every morning, 
but there is no guarantee that it will not rise ih another direction 
or not rise at all. Causality, too, is of no avail, because it is 
quite supposable that the secret nature of the objects and conse¬ 
quently their effects and influence may change without any 
change in their sensible qualities. “ This happens sometimes, 
and with regard to some objects : why mav it not happen always 
and with regard to all objects? What logic, what process of 
argument secures you against this supposition? ” And the rela¬ 
tion of cause and effect is not understood by any process of 
reasoning or argument ( tarka ), but from experietfce. Certainly 


1 avasthade^akalanam bhedad bhinnasu Saktisu | bhavauam anuma- 
»*na prasiddhir atidurlabha II nirjfiata^akter dravyasya tam tam arthakriyam 
p'rati I viSistadravyasambandhe sa Saktih pratibadhyate II 

Yak Pa., Ch. I, Us. 82-88. 
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there is nothing in what we call the cause which can make us 
infer an event, the effect. Were this the case one could 
infer from the first appearance of an object the event that would 
follow. 1 But only a number of instances can make us under¬ 
stand the relation. And there is nothing different in a number 
of instances from every single instance except this : that when 
in a number of instances the same thing is followed by a parti¬ 
cular event, the mind is, by a customary habit, taken, on the 
appearance of one, to the thought of another, its attendant. The 
connexion takes place in the mind and cannot be supposed to 
subsist between the objects and so cannot be known a priori. 2 3 
The relation of causality or of essential identity ( tdddtmya ), 
on which the Buddhist logician bases the universal concomitance, 
has, by itself, no special virtue to commend itself in preference 
to repeated observation of co-presence (sahaedra ), which the 
Naiyayika claims to be guarantee of the validity of inferential 
knowledge. Even causation in the last resort is nothing but 
a belief in the Uniformity of Nature and this Uniformity 
of Nature is but an unproved postulate. No guarantee can 
be offered that the course of Nature, though seen to be perfectly 
regular in the past, will not change in the future. “ Being 
determined by custom to transfer the past to the future in all 
our inferences, where the past has been entirely regular and 
uniform, we expect the event with the greatest assurance, 
and leave no room for any contrary supposition.” 8 Purandara, 
evidently a philosopher of the Gdrvdka school, observes that 
ordinary inference, which we make in our practical life and 

1 na ca kakataliyatvadi^ankavyudasartham dvitlyadidar^anapekse *ti 

vacyara, dvitiyadidarsane *pi sankatadavasthyat.evarh bhuyodatSanam 

api sam&ayakam, tarkas k aoavaathagrasta eve ’ti katham vyaptigrahah. 
Tattvaciniamani , Vyaptigrahopaya. 

2 bhuyodarsanatas tavad udeti matir idrsl I niyato 'yam anene 'ti 
sakalapranisaksika II 

Quoted in N. M., p. 122. 

3 Hume. 
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experience, is not denied by the Carvakas. The Carvaka ques¬ 
tions the ultimate validity of inference as an instrument of 
metaphysical thought. Santaraksita rejoins that if ordinary 
inference is admitted, you admit the validity of inference as 
such. Inference, whether ordinary or super-ordinary, is based 
on causal relation and identity of essence and if this basic rela¬ 
tion is taken to be a fact, there is no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of inference even in metaphysical speculations . 1 
GahgeSa in the Taltvacintdmani maintains that universal con¬ 
comitance is known from observation of co-presence of two facts, 
provided this knowledge is not vitiated by a doubt or uncertainty 
as to, its invariability. If there is a definite knowledge that the 
co-presence is variable, the universal concomitance is out of the 
question. But if there is no definite certainty of an exception 
the universal concomitance can be presumed and this presump¬ 
tion amounts to certitude when all doubts are resolved by a 
reductio ad absurdum of the contrary supposition. It may be 
contended that the reductio ad absurdum too is a sort of in¬ 
ference, being based upon a knowledge of universal concomitance 
between the contradictories and so there will arise a vicious 
infinite series. Thus, when one argues, that smoke must be con¬ 
comitant with fire, because smoke is the product of fire, and a 
product cannot exist without its cause, the argoer assumes a 
wider universal proposition that cause and effect are inseparably 
related and for this second universal proposition a third will have 
to be assumed and so on to infinity. The sceptic will doubt 
that though a product, smoke can exist independently of fire. 
But GaAgesa says that no such doubt is possible. You can 
doubt so long as you do not contradict yourself. It is not possible 
that you doubt the invariability of causal relation, when you 
invariably adopt fire to produce smoke. Your own practice and 
behaviour are proof positive that you do not and cannot doubt 
the invariable character of causal relation. If out of cussedness 

» T. S., 61s. 1482-88. 
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you insist on doubting, your practice contradicts your doubt and 
self-contradiction is the limit of doubt. 1 But this argument of 
Gafigesa would not satisfy a sceptic. The sceptic would observe 
in return that the logician here confounds a metaphysical 
doubt with a logical doubt. The doubt of a philosopher 
may be deeper than our ordinary empirical doubts. We can 
quote with profit Hume in this connexion, “ My practice, you 
say, refutes my doubts. But yop mistake the purport of my 
question. As an agent I am satisfied on the point ; but as a 
philosopher, who has some share of curiosity, I will not say 
scepticism, I want to learn the foundation of this inference.” 2 
European logi cians have relegated the task of solution of these 
doubts to metaphysics. “ Now these doubts and surmises are 

1 vyabhicarajfianavirahasahakrtam sahacaradarSanam vyaptigrahakam, 

jfianam niScayab 6ahka ca.tadvirahag ca kvacid vipaksabadhakatarkat..., 

tarkasya vyaptigrahamulakatoena 'navasthe 'ti cet, na, yavadagankam tar- 
kanusaranat. yatra ca vyaghatena 6ankai 'va Da ’vatarati tatra tarkam vinai 
f va vyaptigrahah...tad idam uktam, tad eva by a£ahkyate yasminn 
asankyamane svakriyavyaghato na bbavati ’ti. na hi sambhavati svayam 
vahnyadikam dhumadikaryartham niyamata upadatte, tatkaranam tan ne 
'fcy a£afikyate. Tattvacinidmani , Vyaptigrahopayasiddhania . 

2 We, however, do not undertake to conduct an enquiry into the 
merits of the sceptical position adopted by Hume and Sriharsa, which 
enquiry will be entirely irrelevant to our purpose, viz., the discussion of 
logical problems. It will, however, suffice to observe that the doubts and 
problems raised by these thinkers were not understood at their true value 
both in India and Europe for a long time. We can profitably 
quote Kant’s opinion about Hume, which, I doubt not, applies with 
equal force in the case of Sriharsa and his critics. ** But the perpetual 
hard fate of metaphysics would not allow Hume, to be understood. We 
cannot, without a certain sense of pain, consider how utterly his 
opponents, Reid# Oswald, Beattie and even Priestley, missed the point of 
the problem. For while they were ever assuming as conceded what 
he doubted, and demonstrated with eagerness and often with arrogance 
what he never thought of disputing, they so overlooked his inclination 
towards a better state of things, that everything remained undisturbed in 
its old condition." Prolegomena , p, 8. 
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metaphysical spectres which it remains for Metaphysics to lay. 
Logic has no direct concern with them, but keeps the plain path 
of plain beliefs, level with the comprehension of plain men.” 1 
From the metaphysical standpoint, therefore, all our inferences 
are of a hypothetical character, being based in the ultimate 
analysis on the belief in the Uniformity of Nature, which belief 
again is inspired by our uncontradicted experience in the past. 
“ Nevertheless, it seems undesirable to call our confidence in 
Nature’s Uniformity an hypothesis, it is incongruous to use the 
same term for our tentative conjectures and for our most indis¬ 
pensable beliefs. * The universal Postulate’ is a better term for 
the principle which, in some form or other, every generalisation 
takes for granted.” 2 

Apart from these metaphysical doubts, which lay axe 
at the very root of all inference, the empirical validity of in¬ 
ference is not doubted even by the greatest sceptic. The impor¬ 
tance of universal concomitance both in subjective inference 
(svarthanumana) and syllogistic argument ( pararthanumana ) was 
emphasised by Dignaga perhaps for the first time and ever since 
it has been recognised as an indispensable part of syllogistic 
argument. Though the Nyayasutra does not contain any re¬ 
ference to this all-important factor of inference and there is room 
for supposition that the argument in Nydya is based on analogy, 
there are indications that Vat sy ay ana was conscious of the 
necessity of universal concomitance. Uddyotakara, however, 
interpreted the Sutras (1.1.35-36) in such a way that he brought 
it into line with the triple condition emphasised in Buddhist 
logic. Dignaga was perhaps the first logician to insist on the 
universal concomitance being stated in a syllogism and the 
violation of this rule was stated to give rise to two fallacies of 
the example, viz., (1) non-statement of concomitance in agree¬ 
ment ( apradartitanvaya) and non-statenlent of concomitance in 

£ Carveth Reid, Logic : Deductive and Inductive, p. 10. 

i* ( Op c*t., pp. 264.65. 
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difference (apradartitavyatireka ). Jayantabhatta fully endorses 
the Buddhist position in this respect and observes that mere 
statement of the example is due to laziness ; on the other hand, 
it should be stated only with a view to point out the universal 
concomitance . 1 

Now, what is the means of apprehending this universal 
concomitance? The Buddhist answers that the concomitance 
is known to be universal, and invariable if the relation between 
the probans and the probandum can be shown to be either one of 
causality or essential identity and not from mere observation of 
co-accompaniment of two factors. If the concomitance be based 
upon causality or essential identity, the relation cannot but be 
conceived to be invariable, as an effect cannot be conceived to be 
independent of a cause and hence the effect is the proof of the 
cause; and as regards two things, whose nature is fundamentally 
identical, there can be no separation between the two, as that 
would be tantamount to forfeiture of their own essential charac¬ 
ter, which is'inconceivable. So long as the supposition of the 
contrary possibility is not ruled out of court by a rcductio ad 
absurdum, the doubt as to their concomitance being a case of 
accidental coincidence will not be removed. And the reduetio 
ad absurdum can come into operation only if the facts in question 
are known to be related as set forth above. Jayantabhatta, how¬ 
ever, charges the Buddhist with partial observation and narrow¬ 
ness of outlook. If nothing outside causality be supposed to be 
the ground of universal concomitance, the’ numerous cases of 
invariable concomitance and consequential inference would be 
left unaccounted for. Thus, for instance, the forthcoming 
appearance of stars is inferred from sunset, the rise of tidal waves 
from the rise of the moon, impending rainfall is inferred from 


1 ' udaharanavacanam ahi patavad ifcy cvam alasyad eva prayufijale, 
tad dhi vyaptipradarianayai *va vaklavyaiii yat krtakaiii tad anityam drstam 
yatha ghata iti. N.M., p. 500. 
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the movement of ants carrying off their larvae, the existence of 
shade on the other side of light on the surface and suchlike 
cases of inference are approved by all and sundry. But the con¬ 
comitance in these cases cannot be traced to causality. If the 
Buddhist raises doubt about the invariability of such cases of 
concomitance, we shall answer that there is some invariable 
relation between the two, no doubt, but there is absolutely no 
justification to restrict this relation to causality and identity 
alone. Moreover, such doubts are possible even in the case of 
causality, why should smoke issue from fire alone and not from 
water ? If uncontradicted experience be the answer, the N.aiya- 
yika also can point to this uncontradicted experience of concomi¬ 
tance in agreement and difference as evidence . 1 

The Buddhist in reply observes that mere concomitance in 
presence and absence cannot constitute sufficient evidence of its 
invariability; unless the contrary possibility is debarred by a 
reductio ad absurdum doubt will persist. And the reductio ad 
qpsurdum can arise only if the relation is understood to be one of 
causality or identity, because no other relation can be conceived 
to be invariable and uniform. Mere concomitance is incompe¬ 
tent to prove this invariability. For an instance in point, the 
case of material bodies and the fact of their being inscribable by 
an iron stylus can be adduced. It may have been observed in 
hundreds of cases that material bodies are liable to be inscribed 
by an iron stylus, but this is no guarantee that it would hold good 
universally and an exception is found in the case of diamonds, 
which though material are not liable to be scratched by an iron 
stylus. As regards the cases adduced by the Naiyayikas, it 
should be observed that there must be a causal relation, though 
indirect, between the two sets of connected phenomena. They 

1 tasmin saty eva bhavanam na vina bhavanam tatah | ayam eva 
’vinabhavo niyamah sahacarita II kimkrto niyamo ’sya ’sminn iti ced evam 
uttaram I tadatmatadipakse ’pi nai ’sa praino nivartate II jvalanaj jayate 
dhumo na jalad iti ka gatih I evam evai ’tad iti cet sahacarye 'pi tat 
samam II N. M., p. 121. 
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must be co-effects of the same set of causes and conditions, other¬ 
wise the invariability of their relation cannot be explained. If 
the relation of causality or identity cannot be discovered offhand, 
we should conduct researches to find out such relation. It will 
not do to rest content with observation of mere concomitance. 
So long as such relation is not discovered, the universal proposi¬ 
tion can at best be regarded as an empirical generalisation. 

Prof. Carveth Reid has enumerated five cases of Uniformities 
of Co-existence, which cannot be supposably subsumed under a 
wider Principle of co-existence corresponding to Causation, the 
principle of succession. These are as follows : — 

(1) “The Geometrical; as that, in a four-sided figure, if the 
opposite angles are equal, the opposite sides are equal and parallel 

. The co-existent facts do not cause one another, nor are 

they jointly caused by something else; they are mutually 
involved : such is the nature of space.” The Buddhist logician, 
however, has postulated for the explanation of such cases of co¬ 
existence the relation of essential identity. 

(2) “ Universal co-existence among the properties of con¬ 
crete things. The chief example is the co-existence of gravity 
with inertia in all material bodies.” The Buddhist would in¬ 
clude this case under essential identity of nature. 

(3) “ Co-existence due to causation ; such as the position 

of objects in space at any time.the relative position of 

rocks in geological strata, and of trees in a forest, are due to 
causes.” The Buddhist has also noticed such co-existence 
between the co-effects of a common cause, as oetween smoke and 
transformation of fuel, between colour and taste in a fruit. 1 

(4) “The co-existence of properties in Katural Kinds; 
whieh we call the constitution, defining characters, or specific 

1 ekasamagryadhinatvad rupade rasato gatih I 
hetudharmanumunena dhumendhanavikaravat I 

Quoted in T.S.P., ad 41. 1425, p. 417. 
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nature of such things—oxygen, platinum, sulphur and the other 
elements ; —all these are known to us as different groups of 
co-existent properties. It may be conjectured, indeed, that these 
groupings of properties are also due to causation, and sometimes 
the causes can be traced ; but very often the causes are still 
unknown." 

(5) " There are also a few cases in which properties co¬ 

exist in an unaccountable way, without being co-extensive with 
any one species, genus, or order: as most metals are whitish, 
and scarlet flowers are wanting in fragrance." 1 

But the Buddhists would suppose that the source and deter¬ 
minant of concomitance in these cases also must be either 

causation or identity of essence, though such may not be patent 
to our limited -understanding. Because if one thing could be 
a condition of another thing without a definitive relation, there 
would be no restriction in inference and anything could be 
inferred from any other thing. 2 In support of the Buddhist 

position we again quote Prof. Carveth Reid, “ All these cases 

of co-existence (except the Geometrical) present the problem of 

deriving them from Causation ;.and, indeed, if we conceive 

of the external world as a perpetual redistribution of matter and 
energy, it follows that the whole state of Nature at any instant, 
and, therefore, every co-existence included in it, is due to causa¬ 
tion issuing from some earlier distribution of matter and 

energy.". "Geometrical Co-existence.is deduced from 

the Definitions and Axioms." " When Co-existence cannot be 
derived from Causation, they can only be proved by collecting 
examples and trusting vaguely to the Uniformity of Nature. 
If no exceptions are found, we have an empirical law of consider¬ 
able probability.If exceptions occur, we have at most 

an approximate generalisation, as ‘ Most metals are whitish,’ 

1 Op. oit., pp. 165 66. 

s sambandhanupapattau ca sarvasya ’pi gatir bbavet. 

T. S„ 61. 1423, 
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or ‘ Most domestic cats are tabbies.” 1 The objections of the 
Naiyayikas are refuted by this argument, because without 
causal connexion or essential identity we cannot convince our¬ 
selves of the impossibility of the contrary and this alone is 
determinant of universal concomitance. 

Now, the question arises, what is the guarantee that smoke 
will not abide in a place devoid of fire ? And unless all doubts 
of exception, of the possibility of the particular concomitance 
being regarded as a case of accidental coincidence, are not totally 
removed, the knowledge of universal concomitance cannot take 
place. We have already quoted Gahge^a who says that doubt of 
universality is removed by a reductio ad absurdum of the contra¬ 
dictory supposition in cases where the contradictory is possible. 
But in the case of an Exclusively Affirmative Inference ( keval - 
anvayyanumana) there is no contradictory and so doubt regard¬ 
ing the subsistence of the probans in the contradictory is 
impossible. Here the reductio ad absurdum is not resorted to, 
because no occasion arises. And in cases where doubt is removed 
on pain of self-contradiction, there is absolutely no necessity 
of having recourse to this negative reasoning, as there is no 
other doubt to remove. So knowledge of concomitance of 
probans and probandum unqualified by a doubt or certitude of 
its variable character is the guarantee of the certitude of invari¬ 
able unconditional concomitance. GaAgesa, perhaps, casts a fling 
at the Jaina Logicians who hold that knowledge of the uncon¬ 
ditionality of the probans is always made possible by an appeal 
to negative reasoning (reductio ad absurdum, vipak§abadhakatarka ) 
and this is the determinant of invariable concomitance ; because 
negative reasoning is possible only where there are negative 
instances and is necessary only where there is doubt. In an 
Exclusively Affirmative Inference it is out of the question, as 
there is no negative instance. For example, in an inference of 
the type, ‘ This is nameable, because it is knowable,’ there is 
nothing, which is not knowable, which can be known inasmuch 

1 Op. cit., pp. 275-76. 
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as it it is known, it becomes knowable. So reduction to absurd* 
ity of the contrary instances being impossible, the universal 
concomitance should be held to be cognised by other means than 
the reductio ad absurdum. But the Jainas contend that there 
is no such case as an exclusively affirmative inference, because 
though an actual contradictory may not be in existence, any 
imaginary contradictory will serve the purpose of showing the 
absence of the probans as concomitant with the absence of the 
probandum. 1 It is curious that Jayanta does not admit 
an exclusively affirmative reason (probans) and thinks that 
negative concomitance is the most satisfying and decisive factor, 
though it may not be actually stated in a syllogism. Mere con¬ 
comitance in agreement is a halting proof. In default of an 
actual contradictory, the absence of concomitance should be 
stated in respect of an imaginary concept like the rabbit’s hern. 
So no probans can be held to be exclusively affirmative and 
universal, and unconditional concomitance can be proved by 
means of negative argument only, as concomitance in mere 
agreement has no probative value. 2 * * * * * 8 

1 Vadindra Pandita has elaborately proved that Exclusively Affirma¬ 

tive Inference is an impossible fiction and be has taken the same line of 

argument as set forth above. He has raised an interesting dilemma, "Which 

reduces the opponent to an absurdity. * Well, ’ the opponent may argue, 

‘ when th^probans has no counter-instance (vipaksa), and so exists only 

in the homologous cases, it is a case of Exclusively affirmative inference.’ 

But this is only a pretence. Is the counter-instance known or unknown? 
If known," you cannot deny it. If unknown, you cannot assert that it 
is non-existent I Vide Mahavidyavidambana, p. 97. 

8 kevalanvayihetuS ca na kascid upalabbyate. 

N. M., p. 676. 

Also, na kevalanvayi nama hetuh sambhavati. Ibid. 

Again, sadhanadharmasya vipuksad vyavjrttim abhidhitsata sadhya- 
bhave sadhanabhavo dardayitavyab-. -yo hy avidyamanavipakso hetuh so ’pi 

sutaraiii tato vyavrtto bhavati, tadabhavat tatra 'vrtter iti.yatra ’nitya- 

tvam nasti tatra karyatvam api nasti yatha SaSavisa^adav iti. Also, vyati- 
rekaniScayam antarena pratibandhagrahananupapattefc. 

Op. c it., p. 122. 
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The Jaina logicians further contend that the triple charac¬ 
teristic and the fivefold characteristic of the probans, respectively 
maintained by the Buddhist and the Naiyayikas as the conditio 
sine qua non of valid inference, are absolutely inane and in¬ 
effectual, because the triple or the fivefold condition, if unbacked 
by knowledge of the impossibility of the contradictory supposi¬ 
tion, cannot be a sufficient guarantee of universal concomitance. 
This can be brought home by a concrete example, ‘ X is certain¬ 
ly of a swarthy complexion, because he is a son of Mitra like 
the other sons of Mitra (who are known to be swarthy).’ In 
this syllogism, the probans * being the son of Mitra ’ is present 
in the -subject X, and so the first condition is satisfied ( paksa - 
sattva). It is also a known fact that other sons of Mitra are 
swarthy, and so the second condition ‘existence of the probans 
in the homologues ’ is fulfilled ; it is also known that those who 
have not a swarthy complexion are not sons of Mitra, and so 
the third condition, * absence of the probans in the heterologous 
cases’ is satisfied. But though the triple condition is satisfied 
in full, the inference is not valid, as there is no logical lmoom- 
patibility in the fact of Mitra’s son possessing a fair complexion. 

It is, therefore, perfectly reasonable to 1 hold this ‘ logical 
incompatibility of the contradictory supposition’ to be the only 
legitimate character of a valid probans, when the triple character 
is absolutely abortive in the absence of this condition and this 
condition alone is found to prove the thesis, though the triple 
character may be absent. The triple character of the Buddhist 
and the fivefold attribute of the Naiyayika are only logical 
offshoots of this condition alone, viz., the incompatibility of the 
probans with the contradictory and all their cogency and validity 
are derived from this factor alone. So it is only a roundabout 
procedure to regard them as the essential condition of a legiti¬ 
mate probans and sometimes this is misleading and erroneous. 
It is not infrequently seen that inference is made without any 
reference to the subsistence of the probans in the subject (minor 
term), as for instance the Briihmankood of the son is inferred 
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from the BrShmanhood of the parents. 1 And even the Buddhist 
has to admit that in negative inference, e.g., in the heterologue, 
reference to the subject is absolutely unnecessary. The mere 
knowledge of negative concomitance, of the absence of the 
probans consequent on the absence of probandum, is alone 
necessary in such cases. 2 The Buddhist, therefore, cannot insist 
that the triple character is either fundamental or universal. 

The Buddhist however has contended in protest that the 
triple condition is the only legitimate ground of universal concom¬ 
itance and, consequently, of inference. The second condition 
‘subsistence in hornologues’ ( sapaksasattoa ) does not mean ‘mere 
subsistence,’ but ‘subsistence in hornologues, solely and exclu¬ 
sively,’ which is tantamount to its absolute non-existence 
in the heterologues or contradictory instances. And in the 
syllogism in question, the non-existence of the probans, 
‘ being the son of Mitra,’ in the contradictory instances 
is doubtful, as there is no logical incompatibility in Mitra’s son 
being not swarthy. The question of complexion, swarthy or 
otherwise, depends upon other factors, viz., food, merit and the 
like and not upon Mitra’s motherhood.® Hemacandrasuri, one 
of the foremost Jaina philosophers, observes in reply to this 
defence of the Buddhist that the Buddhist here completely gives 
up his position when he seeks to put such restriction upon the 
second condition. ‘Subsistence in hornologues alone, solely and 
exclusively’ is tantamount to negation ot the contradictory and 
this is our position. We, Jainas, maintain that the probans 
must be shown to be incompatible with the contradictory of 
the probandum in question and this is the only legitimate and 

1 pitro£ ca brahmapatvena putre brabmapat&numa I 
sarvalokaprasiddha na pak^adhannam apekfate II 

of Kumarila, quoted in Pra. mi., II. 1.17; 

3 tasmad vaidharmyadr?tante no 'sto ’vaSyam iha ’Srayab I 
tadabhave tu tan ne ’fci vacanad api sangati-h II 

quoted in T. S. P., p. 145. 


* T. S., 41s. 1416-18. 
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self-sufficient condition.. And when the Buddhist has to fall 
back upon this negative interpretation, it is legitimate and fair 
that he should take up our position and waive all false allegiance 
to the triple character, simply because it is propounded by 
Dignaga and Dharmaklrti. 1 Moreover, the triple character 
as the definition of a valid probans is rather too narrow, because 
it fails to meet the exigencies of such arguments as, ‘whatever 
is existent is momentary.’ In this syllogism there is no homo- 
logue, as the attribute of momentariness is predicated of all exist¬ 
ent things without exception. The subject or the minor term is 
a comprehensive class including all existents in its denotation 
and the universal concomitance is understood in the subject itself. 
If existence in a homologe was a necessary precondition of the 
knowledge of concomitance, there could not possibly be any such 
knowledge of concomitance between momentariness and exist¬ 
ents. But the truth of this concomitance and the resultant 
inference form the very foundation of the Buddhist theory of flux. 
The Buddhist logician therefore has got to admit that the triple 
character is not a universal condition. 3 

We have fully refuted the objections of the Naiya,yikas and 

proved that an imaginary datum has as much logical value as 

a real object ; and where an actual contradictory ( vipak§a ) may 

be impossible, the imaginary concept will do duty for it. So 

universal concomitance can be understood only by ruling out 

the contradictory supposition, though the contradictory may be 

a fiction. The contention of the Naiydyikas that there is no 

contradictory of such concepts as ‘ knowable,’ ‘cognisable,’ etc., is 

absolutely devoid of sense and substance. Because, words are 

used to remove a doubt or misconception in the mind of the hearer, 

and not without a purpose. And the use of language finds its 

% 

1 atha sapaksa eva sattvam anvayo na sapakge sattvam eve 'ti cet, 
astu, sa tu vyatireka eve ’ty asmanmatam aiglkrt^rh syat. yayam api hi 
pratyapipadama, anyathanupattyekalakaano hetur iti. 

Pi. mi. y., ad 1-2-12. 

• Antdrvydpti, 8BNT., p. 110. 
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justification in the removal of such doubt and the like. Such 
propositions as ‘ colour and form is cognisable by visual 
perception,’ though tautologous, have still got to be used 
if there is a doubt or misconception regarding this truth. One 
may argue, * there is no reason that colour should be cognisable 
by visual perception only, consciousness is one indivisible entity 
and as such can cognise colour through the auditory sense also.’ 
And only to rebut such doubt the former propositon is employed. 
Bo such words as ‘ cognisable,’ ‘ knovvahW ’ and the like have got 
a definite meaning and this definiteness means the exclusion of 
what it is not, viz., 'unknowable.’ The excluded thing may J)e 
a fact or a fiction. So there is no such thing as a purely 
affirmative concept and consequently exclusion of negative 
instances necessary to bring home the truth of a universal 
proposition is not impossible, as the Naiydyika contends. 1 

It follows therefore that incompatibility with the contradic¬ 
tory should be regarded as the only logical attribute of a valid 
probans and the triple or quantuple character without this is 
powerless to prove the necessary connexion. The Jaina 
Logicians and later on Ratnakarasanti, a Buddhist, call this fact 
‘ internal concomitance ’ ( antarvyapti ) as opposed to the 

Naiydyikas who hold that universal concomitance is apprehended 
outside the subject of inference, e.g., in a kitchen and not in the 
hill. This conception of universal concomitance is characterised 
as ‘ external concomitance’ (hahirvyapti). The Jainas emphasise 
that the relation of probans and probandum must be a natural 
constituitional relation, appertaining to the inherent nature of 
things and so whereveV may concomitance be apprehended, the 
concomitance must be understood in respect of the probans and 
the probandum per se without reference to the place of occurrence, 
which is an accidehtal coincidence. 

1 T. 8., 41s. 1160-80. Of. 'ajfteyam kalpitnm krtva tadvyavacchedena 
jfieye ’numanam. ’ Dignnga, quoted in T. S. P., p. 359, and Nyayarainikara, 
p. 605, ad 41. 145, S. V. 
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Though this, doctrine of .internal concomitance has 
been established by RatnSkarasanti with ardour and emphasis, 
and he haa left no stone unturned to reconcile this theory with 
the logical position of Dignaga, it is absolutely certain that the 
orthodox Buddhist logicians did not accept this theory for a long 
time to come. On the other hand, the Buddhist logicians 
attacked this doctrine with all the emphasis at their command 
And this is quite natural, because the doctrine of internal 
concomitance is antagonistic to the doctrine of the triple 
condition of the probans advocated by Dignaga and also the 
fallacy of the inconclusive-reason-peculiar-to-the-subject. That 
this was the case can be inferred from the fact that Santaraksita 
has attacked this theory as propounded by the Jaina logician 
Patrasvftmin and tried to uphold the position of Dignaga. 

Patrasvarain argues, * The valid probans is that which is 
incompatible with the contradictory and it is immaterial whether 
the two examples, positive and negative, are present or not. 
Incompatibility with the contradictory is the foundation of 
inference and if it is present, the triple characteristics are 
unnecessary and if it is absent, these are absolutely futile.* 
Santarak§ita observes, ‘ let this incompatibility be the determinant 
of unconditional, invariable concomitance. But where is this 
unconditional concomitance apprehended ? Is this relation 
apprehended between the probans and probandum in their widest 
and most general character without reference to the particulars ?• 
Or is it understood in the subject under dispute ? Or in the 
homologue ? Now, in the first alternative, the existence of the 
probandum in the subject (minor term) cannot be proved, 
because the probans is not said to be present in the subject. -For 

1 anyathanupapannatvarh yasya tasyai ’ya betutiV I 

drst&ntau dvav api starh va ma va tau bi na karanam II 
anyathanupapannatvam yasya tasya trayerja kim I 
ua ’nyathanupapannatvam yasya taaya trayena kim II 

T. S., 41s. 1868-62. 
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instance we can point out the concomitance of visibility with 
impermanence, which, though unconditional and invariable as far 
as it goes, cannot prove the quality of impermanence in a word. 
If the subsistence of the probans in the subject is to be expressly 
stated, we get the triple character in full. Because by the 
incompatibility-vvithrthe contradictory we have got universal 
concomitance both in agreement and difference and from the 
subsistence of the probans in the subject we have the first 
condition. So the Jainas do not gain anything by formulating 
this unitary character, which is nothing but an abbreviated formula 
of the triple characteristics. If however it is supposed that the 
universal concomitance is understood in and through the subject 
itself, the employment of the probans in an inference becomes 
redundant, as the existence of the probandurn in the subject will be 
proved by the knowledge of the concomitance. “ The Buddhists 
think that a valid probans is what is not found to be dissociated 
from the probandurn in an example. But we Jainas think 
that the probans is what is not capable of coming into existence 
without the probandurn in the subject of inference. So our 
inference has a double aspect like the man-lion deity, as there is 
in it the room for exclusion of the contradictory ( vipaksavyaortti ), 
the condition of arthapatti (Presumption) of the Mimamsakas and 
the paksasattva (the subsistence of the probans in the subject) 
of the Buddhists. It is an entirely different thing from the 
inference of the Buddhists and the presumption of the Mimamsa¬ 
kas.” 1 But this conception of inference will make the value of 
the probans absolutely nugatory. If the probans cannot come 
into existence without being conjoined to the probandurn, then 
the very apprehension of the probans in the subject will entail 
the apprehension of the probandurn also, as the probans is 

1 Tina sadhyad adrstasya drs$ante hetuta 'syate | parair maya punar 
dharmipy asambbufpor vina ’tnuaa II artbapattefi ca Sabaryu bhaiksavac ca 
'numanatab I anyad eva ’numanam no narasimhavad iayate II 

T.S.P., ad 61. 1388 
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invariably associated with the probandum. And if the probandum 
is not known, the probans also cannot be known, because the 
probans is supposed to be constitutionally associated with the 
probandum and this inseparable relation with the probandum is 
the very life and soul of the probans. If however the probandum 
is known by any other means, the probnns will have no function 
and value, as the probans is requisitioned only to prove the 
probandum and if the probandum is proved otherwise, what shall 
we do with the probans ? 1 

If the universal concomitance is supposed to be appre¬ 
hended in an external example without reference to the subject, 
then, the existence of the probandum in the subject will not be 
proved, because the concomitance, which is the foundation of 
inference, is not apprehended in its universal reference. So it is 
proved that no inference is possible unless the probans is possess¬ 
ed of the triple character, enunciated by Dignaga and Dharma- 
klrti. And as in subjective inference the probans is reduced to 
nullity in the theory of internal concomitance, so will be in syllo¬ 
gistic argument the statement of the subsistence of the probans in 
the subject; in one word, the minor premise will be redundant. In 
a syllogism, the universal proposition expressing the universal 
concomitance is first stated and then the minor premise, showing 
the subsistence of the probans in the subject, is employed. But 
this would be unnecessary and unjustifiable in the theory of 
internal concomitance, because this theory takes for granted that 
the concomitance is apprehended in the subject and so the sub¬ 
sistence of the probans in the subject would be cognised along 
with, or previous to, the concomitance. The statement of the 
universal concomitance will therefore itself involve a knowledge of 
the minor premise and as such the express statement of the minor 
premise will become redundant. But in the theory of external 
concomitance (bahiroyapti), the statement of the minor premise is 
necessary, because the concomitance is apprehended outside the 


* T.S., Sis. 1386-88. 
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subject in outside examples, e.g., kitchen and the like, and if the 
minor premise is not stated, the knowledge of the probandum in 
the subject will become impossible. 1 

In reply to this elaborate charge of the orthodox 
Buddhist logicians, the upholder of internal concomitance main¬ 
tains that all this attack proceeds upon a misconception of the 
nature and process of the knowledge of universal concomitance 
on the part of the opponents. It must be admitted by all that 
universal concomitance is understood without any reference 
either to the subject or to the hornologue whatsoever. The 
advocate bf external concomitance holds that inference is rendered 
possible if it is preceded by a knowledge of the subsistence of the 
probans in the subject (minor premise, paksadharmatajnana) 
and the remembrance of the universal concomitance ( vyapti - 
jndna ), and this position is fully endorsed by the exponent of 
internal concomitance also. The knowledge of the minor 
premise ( paksadharmata) alone unbacked by a knowledge of uni¬ 
versal concomitance (as in a. case of lapse of memory) does not 
lehd to any inference. In the circumstances it may be contended 
that whereas the concomitance with the probandum of the 
probans is remembered in respect of the subject, and as such the 
knowledge of the probandum in its relation to the subject is 
derived from the act of remembrance, the possibility of inference 
as an independent instrument of knowledge is excluded, as its 
function, namely, the deduction of the probandum, has been 
exercised by memory. If to avoid this contingency it is con¬ 
tended that the universal concomitance is remembered without 
any reference to the subject, we ask why should the subject be 
ignored or passed over when the universal concomitance is 
remembered in respect of the probans factually existing in the 
subject ? You will have to concede that this concomitance is 
cognised in respect of the universals, say, for instance, the uni¬ 
versal-smoke and the universal-fire, and that the subject or the 
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homologue does not enter as determinant factors into this know¬ 
ledge. On the contrary, reference to the subject or the homo¬ 
logue would render the probans too particularistic to make 
inference permissible. The subject or the homologue is only a 
medium of this universal knowledge and cannot be supposed to 
delimit the concomitance to their own individual extent. The 
minor premise, in which the probans is found to exist, has a 
value in determining the incidence of the probandum, but it has 
no function so far as the universal concomitance qua its uni¬ 
versal character is concerned. Reference to the individual on 
the other hand would only circumscribe the concomitance and 
thus render inference, either futile or impossible. Moreover, 
this individualistic reference cannot be pressed as a universal 
characteristic because universal concomitance is known to be 
cognised in negative instance? without any reference to a parti¬ 
cular individual as the substratum of such concomitance. If the 
knowledge of the subsistence of the probans in the subject (the 
minor premise) is deemed to be a necessary factor of knowledge of 
universal concomitance the opponent cannot maintain that such 
concomitance is ascertained in the homologue, because the 
knowledge of the minor premise is lacking in this case. And 
if this reference to the subject is insisted upon as a factor of the 
concomitance, then inference will be rendered nugatory, as the 
knowledge of the probandum in the subject will be derived from 
memory. It follows therefore with irresistible logic that 
reference to the subject is unnecessary in universal concomit¬ 
ance, whether it is held to be cognised internally between 
the probans and the probandum or externally in an outside homo¬ 
logue and so inference has a scope and a function assured in the 
doctrine of internal concomitance much to the discomfiture of the 
opponents. 

The interests of subjective ratiocination ( svdrthdnumana ), 
we have seen, are not in jeopardy in the theory of internal con¬ 
comitance. The probans has a utility of its own and so infer¬ 
ence is not jettisoned. And the contention of the opponent that 
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the statement of the minor premise, showing the subsistence of 
the probans in the subject, will be useless in syllogistic argument 
(pararthanumana) is equally hollow and unsubstantial. It is 
urged that the customary form of a syllogistic argument is that 
the universal proposition is stated first and then comes the minor 
premise. In the theory of internal concomitance, the universal 
concomitance is known in the subject and so the knowledge of 
the subsistence of the probans in the subject being an antecedent 
condition of knowledge of universal concomitance, the statement 
of the universal proposition will carry with it a reference to the 
subject and so the statement of the minor premise will be redun¬ 
dant and useless. Nay, the statement of the probans will alone 
be sufficient, as the probans, by virtue of its concomitance with 
the probandum, will induce a knowledge of the probandum. 1 

In reply to this contention of the advocate of external con¬ 
comitance, the adherent of internal concomitance observes that 
the order of syllogistic premises has nothing to do vpith our 
subjective experience. Whatever be the customary arrangement 
of propositions in a syllogism, we have nothing to quarrel with. 
Because, after all, it is a question of arrangement of words, and 
words have no bearing on objective facts and much less on conco¬ 
mitance and the like, which are relations of facts. Words are 
employed only to indicate these factual relations and so verbal 
order has no essential relation with factual order and the order 
of our ratiocinative process. 2 Whatever be the arrangement 
-of premises, the knowledge of the probans subsisting in the 
subject is the first step in the ratiocinative process and then the 
universal concomitance is ascertained by a reductio ad absurdum 
of the contradictory proposition. And this is exactly the 

1 fcadbhavahetubhavau hi d?$t&nte tadavedinah 
vyapyete vidu?arh vScyo hetur eva hi kevalah II 

P.L.8.V., ad III. 98. 

saktasya sUcakam hetor vaco ’saktam api svayam. 

A. Vya. S., p. 108. 
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psychological process involved in all cases of inference irrespective 
of the order of propositions in a syllogism. Moreover, the syllo¬ 
gistic order is not the same in all schools of thought, and if the 
order of ratiocination is made contingent upon the verbal order, 
theie will be no uniformity in inferential knowledge as a psycho¬ 
logical fact. The statement of the minor premise is therefore 
not redundant in the theory of internal concomitance. 

In the opponent’s view, too, the probans is first cognised 
and then its concomitance with the probandum is apprehended 
in the externally found homologue. Such also is the case in the 
theory of internal concomitance. The probans is first cognised 
in the subject and then the concomitance is arrived at by its own 
proof, viz., the reductio ad absurdum of the opposite thesis. We 
therefore hold that invariable concomitanoe is a factual relation 
inherent in the probans and the probandum and is arrived at 
internally, that is to say, without reference to an external homo¬ 
logue or the subject. It may be contended that in an 
external example the probans and the probandum are seen to be 
associated together and so their concomitance is easily appre¬ 
hended. But these two are not found in association in the 
subject and so their concomitance cannot be comprehended. 
But this contention blinks the fact that though found in associa¬ 
tion, the two facts are not correlated as probans and probandum 
in an external example and this correlation is understood after 
the comprehension of their concomitance. Moreover, this co¬ 
association may be pressed only in cases like that of fire and 
smoke, but the case of the concomitance of existence and 
momentariness is not a matter of perception. In this case at 
least the reductio ad absurdum has to be appealed to as proof of 
the concomitance of the two qualities. There can be no diffi¬ 
culty, therefore, for the concomitance being comprehended in the 
subject. Again* observation of co-association can be of little 
avail., If such observation had any efficacy, we need not have 
waited for a number of instances, as each observation is abso¬ 
lutely alike and non-distinct from the other and there being no 
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special virtue in a mere repetition of the instances, the first 
instance should have been sufficient for the purpose. Mere 
observation of co-association cannot be regarded as an adequate 
security of invariable concomitance and its failure in the case of 
diamonds and the fact of inscribability can be adduced as an 
instance in point. It must be admitted that unless and until 
the contrary supposition is barred by a reductio ad absurdum, 
there can be no assurance of invariable concomitance and this 
fact alone is sufficient and necessary. 

Santaraksita contended that if the universal concomitance 
is not apprehended with reference to the subject, the probans 
will fail in its probative value. Because this would only mean 
that the subsistence of the probans in the subject would not be a 
necessary condition and the consequence would be that word 
could be inferred to be perishable on the ground of visibility. 
But the objection is neither sound nor fair. There is no invari¬ 
able concomitance between visibility and impermanence of word 
and so no inference is allowed, and refeicuce to the subject has 
nothing to do with it. Furthermore, the statement of the 
probans endowed with invariable concomitance can only prove 
the probandum in any and every possible subject, but the parti¬ 
cular subject has got to be mentioned for determinate reference. 
The objection that the statement of the subject will make the 
probans useless has already been refuted. Neither can it be 
urged that in the absence of paksadharmata, an inference would 
be legitimate on the basis of a probans existing outside the 
subject, because the occasion for debate cannot arise unless the 
probans is apprehended in relation to a particular subject. 1 The 

1 asiddhe dharmi^ah ($i ?) sattve vivadanavataratah l 
tatra siddhasya ca vyaptigraha$e, sadhyadharmini | 
vyaptigrahah katham na syad drstante ’pi na va bliavet II 

A. Vya. Sa., p. 111. 

Also, sadhyadharmadharasandehapanodaya gamyamanasya 'pi paksasya 
vacanam. P. M. S., III. 29, 
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subsistence of the probans in this subject is an implied fact. 
It follows therefore that reference to an external example is 
absolutely redundant and unprofitable, because invariable 
concomitance is comprehended only when the contrary supposi¬ 
tion is absolutely barred out and so long as this does not occur, 
a thousand instances of co-association will not help us in 
the least. 1 

Nor is there any logical necessity for the statement of the 
example in a syllogistic argument, and the omission of the 
example on the other hand will make the syllogism scientific 
and less cumbrous. The example is usually tagged on to the 
universal proposition, the major premise, but there is no logical 
or psychological warrant for this addition of a superfluous and 
otiose adjunct. It may be contended that if universal concomit¬ 
ance is comprehended in the subject of inference and not in an 
outside example, say kitchen, then the probandum will be 
proved in the subject along with the concomitance by the proof 
of the latter and an appeal to the probans will be superfluous. 
The result will be that * inference ’ as an independent proof 
will have no scope, as the predication of the probandum, for 
which it would be in request, would be accomplished by the 
knowledge of universal concomitance and its proof. But if the 
said concomitance is held to be cognised in an outside example 
without any reference to the subject, the adduction of the probans 
will have a meaning and a purpose for bringing home the predi¬ 
cation of the probandum in respect of the subject and inference 
will have- its own sphere of action. Our reply is that if the 
preibandum is proved by. means of the instrument of universal 
concomitance and resort to inference is, thus, rendered unneces¬ 
sary, we have nothing to complain about. On the contrary we 
have every reason to congratulate ourselves on the positive gain 
and the economy of logical procedure that we are relieved of the 

badhakat tadasidhhU oed vyartho hetvantaragrahab I 

A. Vya. Sa., p. 100. 
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necessity of having recourse to the probans. It is not an obses¬ 
sion with us that we shall have to resort to the probans at all 
events. We must have courage to throw away this convention, 
if there is no sanction of logical necessity behind it. And if the 
probandum is not so proved of the subject by the instrument of 
universal concomitance, the probans will not be superfluous 
and inference wVtt have its vested rightB preserved intact. 
That such is the case has been proved beyond cavil or doubt in 
the foregoing paragraphs. So there is absolutely no cause for 
this consternation about our theory of internal concomitance. 1 - 
Neither can reference to an example be needful for the com¬ 
prehension of concomitance, because the reductio ad^dbsurdum 
of the contrary supposition is alone sufficient for the purpose. 
Nor can it be in request for the attestation or verification of 
the same, because concomitance has reference to universals and 
examples being individual instances can have no relevancy in 
that respect. Nor again can it be supposed to be necessary for 
recalling the fact of concomitance to memory, because the men¬ 
tion of the concomitant probans is the sufficient stimulus for 
that. An example, on the other hand, would raise the spectre 
of doubt, because an example can but serve as evidence of con¬ 
comitance in its own particular case and it does not afford any 
guarantee for its universal truth. If to lay this spectre you 
think it necessary to state the universal proposition as proof of 
universal concomitance, we submit, let this alone be stated and 
why should the example, an otiose appendage as it is, be tagged 
on to it ? It may be urged that mention of a concrete example is 


1 yadi hi dharmipi vy&ptifc siddhyanty eva sadhyasiddhim antarbba- 
vayati, nanu labha evai ’gab, vyaptiprasSdhakad eva pramapat sadhya- 
siddbeb sattvahetvapaSrayauaprayasasya nirasanat. na hi vyasanam evai 
’tal lihg&ntaraDuaarapam cams, atha na vyaptisadhakat s&dhyaaiddhifi, 
naiarhy antarvyaptau hetuvaiyartbyam iti kirn akapd&katarataya bahu- 
tar am ay&sam &vi6asi. 


A* Vyi. sa., pp. 109-10. 
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necessary for bringing home the universal truth to a dull under¬ 
standing. It may be so, we submit. But in that case, the 
statement of example should be confined within a manual of 
logic and should not be stated in a logical disputation, because 
only an expert is eligible for debate. Besides, a debate or a 
logical disputation is not the occasion for the instruction of 
pupils, as its objective is only to score a victory by an effective 
refutation of the opponent’s thesis. 1 It has been contended 
that this admission of the incompatibility of the probans with 
the contradictory and the implied necessity of its reference to 
the subject on the part of the exponent of internal concomitance 
virtually amounts to the postulation of the triple-charactered 
probans advocated by the orthodox Buddhist logicians; and so 
the unitary probans transpires to be but an abbreviated formula 
and the gain is only verbal and apparent. We admit the plausi¬ 
bility of the objection. The triple character is but a corollary 
of incompatibility-with-the-contradictory and the latter alone 
is the validating condition of the so-called triple character, 
which, without this saving grace, becomes but an effete and 
inane adjunct. We therefore regard this factor alone as the 
adequate qualification of the probans and not the triple charac¬ 
ter, which draws all its validity from the former. 

It may be urged that if incompatibility with the contradic¬ 
tory, that is to say, total absence from heterologous instances, is 
deemed the sufficient qualification of a valid probans and subsist¬ 
ence in homologous cases, the second characteristic according 

1 na hi tat sadhyapratipattyartbam tatra yathoktahetor eva vyaparat. 
III. 88. tadavinabhavanigcayarthaih va, vipakga-badhakad eva tatsiddheh. 
34. vyaktirupaih nidarganam, samanyena tu vyaptifc, tatrS 'pi tadviprati- 
pattav anavasthanam syad drstantantarapeksanat. 85. n& ’pi vy&ptismara- 
nartbarp tathavidhahetu-prayogad eva tatsmrteb. 86. tat param abhidhiya- 
manarh sadhyasadhane sandehayati. 37. balavyutpattyartham ca tattrayo- 
pagame gastra eva ’aau na vade 'nupayog&t. 40. P. M. 8., Ch. III. Cf, 
□a hi vadakale gi$y& vyutpadyafe, vyutpannanam eva tatra ’ dhikarat.’ 

L. V. ad III, 40. ibid. 
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Buddhist logic, is not an indispensable condition, then there 
would be no case for the fallacy of ‘the uncommon inconclusive 
probans’ (asadliarananaikantika-hetu). The fallacy is supposed to 
arise when the probans belongs exclusively to the subject ( pak§a 
or dharmin ) and so does not exist in a homologous instance, 
as for instance, the probans ‘ audibility.’ According to 
Dignaga, such inference as ‘word is impermanent, because it is 
audible’ is not valid, as the quality of audibility is the exclu¬ 
sive property of word and its concomitance with imper¬ 
manence is not attested in a homologous instance. If the 
testimony of a homologous instance is deemed unnecessary, as 
is done by the advocate of internal concomitance, this argument 
would be legitimate and valid. But this is in express contra¬ 
vention of the position of Dignaga. The Jaina logicians, who 
professed no allegiance to Dignaga, did not regard this discre¬ 
pancy as a case of disloyalty ; on the contrary, they gloated over 
this triumph over Dignaga for obvious reasons. The Jaina 
logicians regarded the above inference as perfectly legitimate and 
valid, because they think that audibility is incompatible with 
permanence, the contradictory of impermanence, and this incom¬ 
patibility is the only satisfying condition of validity. 1 But 
RatnakaraSanti, who appropriated this theory of internal con¬ 
comitance from the Jainas, had to face this charge of treason 
against Dignaga, whose authority he could not disown being a 
Buddhist by profession. Accordingly he has endeavoured to 
bring it into line with Dignaga’s conception of valid probans ; 
and he has succeeded in doing so ODly by explaining away 
DignSga’s theory erf triple character. He observes that the 
doctrine of triple character only emphasises the fact of invari¬ 
able concomitance in agreement and difference and that this 
concomitance in its dual aspect has got to be ascertained to 
ensure the validity of the probans. It is silent and indifferent 
with regard to cases where this twofold concomitance has to be 

1 Vide Pramdnamimathsa, 1. 2. 2- 
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ascertained. The obvious implication is that it should be ascer- 
tained wherever it is possible. If the aspect of agreement 
is ascertained in the subject on the strength of the impossibility 
of the contradictory proposition, there is no ground for com¬ 
plaint. The opponent has got to admit it in such cases of in¬ 
ference as ‘All that exists is momentary.’ In this inference, 
‘momentariness’ is predicated of all existents without ex¬ 
ception and as such there is no homologue external to and apart 
from the subject, where the agreemental aspect could be ver'fied. 
The agreement therefore must be admitted to be comprehended 
in the subject on the strength of the absurdity of the contrary 
possibility. Subsistence in a homologue in and by itself has 
no cogency, unless it is ratified by the absurdity of the counter¬ 
issue. So the fallacy of the uncommon inconclusive probans is 
no fallacy in reality. It has been formulated by the Master only 
as a concession to persons of dull intellect, who labour under the 
delusion that concomitance can be ascertained only in an external 
example outside the scope of the subject. But this is not 
really so, as concomitance is apprehended in a universal 
reference. 1 

The uncommon probans has been characterised as incon¬ 
clusive only with reference to these deluded persons. As a 
matter of fact, concomitance is comprehended without reference 
to the homologue and so the absence of the homologue cannot 
render a probans inconclusive, though it might be uncommon. 
If we probe deeper into the question, we shall see that the 
probans, ‘audibility,’ is not only not inconclusive, but also is 
not uncommon either. It has been characterised as uncommon 
only in deference to the logical superstition of dull-headed 
persons. A probans is called uncommon when it is found to 
belong solely and wholly to the subject of dispute. But in 

» A. Vya., pp. 112-13: 

ftsadh&r&Q&tarh hetudo^am mudhavyapeksaya | 

abravld agrahad vy&pter, nai'vath sarvopasarhhftau II Ibid, 
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the case of audibility, the subject of dispute is the perceived 
sound and the probans * audibility ’ belongs to perceived and 
unperceived sounds alike, just like the smoke-in-the universal, 
which is not the property of the hill alone, but also of the kitchen 
and the like. So concomitance in a universal reference. 1 being 
cognisable between audibility and impermanence, there is 
absolutely no reason to characterise it as uncommon. An un¬ 
common probans cannot have a universal reference, and if its 
concomitance is supposed to be comprehended in the subject, 
which is its only locale, the probandum will be proved of the sub¬ 
ject along with the concomitance and so the probans will be futile 
as an instrument of inference. In such cases, there can possibjy 
be no concomitance and in the absence of concomitance, the 
probans will have a doubtful cogency either this way or that and 
so will be inconclusive. But when universal concomitance is 
possible, audibility should be regarded as a conclusive probans. 
When the subject of dispute is an individual sound, another 
sound will serve as the example and if all the sounds are made 
the subject, the reductio ad absurdum will make an example 
of one among them, though it may not be accepted as a full- 
fledged example. In other words, the absence of an undisputed 
example will not operate as a bar. It is seen that audibility 
and the like are neither uncommon nor inconclusive. The 
objection based upon this fallacy has no force against the theory 
of internal concomitance and it should not be regarded as conflict¬ 
ing.with the position of the venerable Master Dignaga. 

We have seen that concomitance is comprehended by means 
of reductio ad absurdum of the contradictory thesis and examples 
have no bearing upon it. Reductio ad absurdum is a species 
of tarka (hypothetical reasoning) and tarka is not regarded as an 
independent means of proof. 2 We shall bring this chapter to a 

1 sarvopasamharavati vy&ptib (ibid, p. 113). * sarvasrain dharmipi 
hetob aadhyena vyaptipradar6anarh aarvopasaiiiharab** T. S. P., p. 245 
ad <1. 746. 

a Vide infra, the Chapter Prasadganumana. 
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close after discussing whether tarka is a proof or not. VatsyStyana 
has called it not-proof (apratnana) . It is not a vehicle of certitude. 
It is not a knowledge of the type * this is so and not otherwise.’ 
When two conflicting alternatives present themselves, tarka only 
shows the incompatibility of one and approves of the other. It 
only reinforces the independent means of truth and as such is 
only an assistant in the matter of ascertaining the truth. It 
approves the matter of proof and does not prove it. 1 TJddyota- 
kara regarded it as a kind of cognition different from doubt 
and certitude alike and has gone the length of declaring them 
fools who subsume it under inference. There is a vital difference 
between the two, as tarka has no reference to the probans or its 
subsistence in the subject (paksadharmata) . Inference is invari¬ 
ably pivoted upon this knowledge of the probans in relation to 
the subject. But tarka is not fettered like this. It may prove 
something regarding a particular subject on the basis of an 
attribute found in the other, as for example in a reasoning like 
this, ‘ certainly there are human beings here, because we see 
that horses are used as beasts of burden.’ Now, a horse as bearer 
of burden is no attribute of human beings, but nevertheless it 
signifies their existence. 2 3 The difference between inference and 
tarka is, therefore, very manifest and so they should not be con¬ 
founded. Gahgesa, too, has characterised tarka as not-proof 
(opramana).* Thus, the tradition among the Naiydyikas is uni¬ 
formly consistent with regard to the neutral character of tarka and 
about its lack of probative ialue. We have not come across any 
speculation on tarka in any Buddhist work. But Batnakara- 
6anti always characterised it as vipaksabadhakaprarkana (the 

1 Ny. bha., 1.1.40. tattvaj.'anavisaynbhyanujfialaksaftnnugrahabhimtat 
prasarmad anantaram pramunasumarthyat tattvajfianam utpadyata iti. 
Cf pravrttasya prayojyasya taddhitopfiyoitir anujiiu.’ Vcdantakalpataru, 
p. 70. Abhyanujfla = approval. 

8 N. V., p. 142, and Tat. (I., p. 301. 

3 Tattvacinidmani : ^ yiiptigrahopuyasiddhunta—'tarkaaya' pramana- 
tv&t.’ 
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proof refuting the contradictory) and Ratnakirti treated this 
proof of contradiction as a full-fledged syllogistic argument in his 
Ksanabhangasiddhi. The obvious implication is that it is regard¬ 
ed as a proof and as a species of inference. In fact, if farka is 
to be treated as a pramana, it must be included under inference 
as there is no third proof according to the Buddhist logicians. 
Uddyotakara and Vacaspati Mi^ra possibly had these Buddhists 
in view when they characterised this identification of tarka with 
inference as a delusion. The Jainas however regard it as a 
separate pramana. 

Hemacandra Suri has fully refuted the views of the Naiyayi- 
kas on tarka. The Naiydyikas cannot regard tarka as a separate 
pramana, because that would contradict their doctrine of four 
pramanas. Nor can they subsume it under inference, as 
inference is contingent on the knowledge of universal concomit¬ 
ance and for this the accepted pramanas have no competency. 
They have to requisition tarka, but to make it consistent 
with their central epistemological doctrine of four pramanas, 
they give it a half-hearted recognition. Older Naiydyikas 
hold that perception, reinforced and supplemented by tarka, 
is competent to visualise the universal concomitance. But 
this doctrine is the result either of confusion or of wilful 
perversion. Mere perception is incompetent to envisage the 
concomitance and it is presumed to acquire the competency 
only when tarka aids and informs it. Is it not fair and legi¬ 
timate therefore to give tarka the credit and the glory for this 
generalisation, which perception by its very constitution and 
nature is incapable of arriving at ? Perception is generated by 
the impetus of sense-data upon our sensitivity and is absolutely 
delimited to the same, being destitute of ratiocinative faculty. 
The Naiyayika is guilty of a dual injustice and tins only to 
maintain a pet superstition. He gives credit to perception 
which it does not deserve and denies it to tarka though it is its 
rightful due. The Naiyayika would plead that he does so because 
tarka has no validity of its own. But this is a mere dogmatic 
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assertion and has no logic in it. Why should it be invalid? 
It has all the incidents of validity in it, to wit, (1) absence of 
discrepancy with fact and (2) a legitimate object in the shape 
of universal concomitance. To dub it invalid despite these 
two characteristics of truth and validity betrays a wilful perver* 
sity that will not bow to reason. So tarka must be given an 
honourable niche in the. palace of pramdtfas . It is the 
instrument of knowledge of universal concomitance and 
perception and the like do but give the occasion for it. The 
Naiyayika only puts the cart- before the horse when he seeks 
to throw tafka into the background, supposing it to subserve as 
a vassal the interests of the false master, perception. But the 
truth is in the contrary version. 1 

We have seen that the doctrine of antarvydpti (internal con 
comitance) is originally the creation of Jaina logic and the doc¬ 
trine has been supported and accepted by Jaina logicians from 
beginning to end, from Siddhasena Divakara 2 of the 6th century 
down to Hemacandra Suri of the 12th century, to name only 
two masters. Santa'rak§ita has made frantic attempts to refute 
this doctrine and this was natural and inevitable, because the 

I 

doctrine is, we have seen, antagonistic to the doctrine of triple 
probans and the fallacy of the uncommon inconclusive reason, 
propounded by Dignaga. Jayantabhatta refered to this doctrine 
of antarvydpti, but his presentation of it i3 not in consonance 
with the orthodox view. 8 Moreover, he is silent as to the 
exponents of this doctrine, as to whether they are Buddhists 

1 PramaQamimdihsavrtti 1 2.5. 

2 Vide History of Indian Logic, see Jaioa Logicians. 

3 Jay ant a says that universal concomitance is a relation ol universale 
and when the same is comprehended in reference to a particular subject, 
it is designated as internal concomitance. To take a concrete esse, when 
fire is inferred in a hill on the strength of the concomitance comprehended 
outside the hill in a forest and the like, the concomitance in the 
forest is called external oonoomitance. Again, this very concomitance 
is regarded as internal conoomitanoe, when fire is inferred at some other 
time in that very forest. But Jayanta’s representation is not in oonformity 
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or Jainas. L ater on Batnakirti 1 and his worthy disciple, 
Ratn&kara&nti, more fully than the former, adopted this 
doctrine and incorporated it into the corpus of Buddhist logic. 

with the conception o! antarvydpti set forth above. It ignores the 
supreme fact of importance in antarvyapti that the concomitance is 
comprehended by means of the reductio ad absurdum of the contradictory 
supposition, viz., the existence of smoke in a fireless place. It fails to 
recognise that antarvydpti is not a relative concept, but an absolute relation 
between two universals without any reference to the subject, possible or 
actual. When, this concomitance is cognised, there is no possibility'of a 
contradicted or counterbalanced reason, for which Jayanta pleads so 
energetically. So the position of the antagonist, that if the concomitance of 
coldness and being a product is apprehended to the exclusion of fire, which 
though a product is not cold, then antarvydpti will not have been cognised, 
stands. 

yadi tv analam utsrjya ghatadav anvayagrahah I 
na ’ntarvyaptir grhlta syat sadhyasadhanadharmayoh II 

N.M., p. 110. 

Cf. samdnyena ca vyaptir grhlta sati sisadhayisitadharmyapekfiayarh 
sai 'va 'ntarvyaptir ucyate. yai ’va ca nagalagnanumanasamaye tadvya- 
tiriktakant&radipradedavartini abhut sai 'va kalantare kantaravartini vahnav 
anumiyamane 'ntarvyaptir avatift^ate. Ibid., p. 111. 

1 Batnakirti has not expressly advocated the olaims of antarvydpti k 
but he has adopted the exact principle on which it is based and also the 
same line of argument as found in Batnakaradanti's monograph. He 
expressly declares that the concomitance of 4 existence 9 (sattva) with 
* momentariness' (k§ai^ikatva) is not attested by perception in the familiar 
example, ghafa (earthen jar). The oonoomitanoe is proved by means of 
Prasahga and Prasahgaviparydya, which two are oases of inference 
(anumdna). He also admits that the universal oonoomitanoe is capable of 
being comprehended in the subject of inference, provided the arguer has the 
energy to appeal to the evidence at every step. In this case, reference to an 
outside example is unnecessary and unprofitable. Cf. anumanantaram eva 
prasafiga-prasafiga-viparyayatmakaxh gha$e k$apabhafigaprasadhakaih pra 
map&ntarm asti. SENT., p. 21. 

Also, nanv ftbhy&m (prasafiga-prasafigaviparyay&bhy&m) eva pakfe 'pi 
kfapabhafigasiddhir astv iti cet, astu, kp dogafe. yo hi pratipattd prati* 
vastu yad yadd yajjananavyavaharayogyarp tat tad& taj janayati 'tyadikam 
upanyaaitum analasas tosya tata eva kfapabhafigasiddhifc. Ibid , p. 26. 
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We have seen that Ratnakarasanti has made bold and almost 
frantic efforts to reconcile this doctrine with the fundamental 
logical position of Dignaga and his followers. It is a truism to 
say that the world is much indebted to the Buddhists and Jainas, 
whose logical and philosophical contributions - have distinctly 
extended the frontiers of human knowledge. It will be nothing 
short of folly and perhaps madness to form au estimate of the 
development and worth of Indian logic without a close and serious 
study of the Jaina and Buddhist works still available to us. 

Reference : 

1. Nyiiyasutra, 1-1-5 ; 1.1. 33-40. 

2. Do. Bhiisya of Vatsyayana. 

3. Nyayavarttika of Uddyotakara. 

4. Do. Tatparyn^ka of Vacaspati Misra. 

5. Tattvasangraha of Santaraksita. 

0. Do. Parijika of KamalasUa. 

7. Parlk^amukhasutra of Manikyanandi.; 

8. Do. Lagliusutravrtti of Anantavirya. 

9. Pramanarnimarhsa of Hemacandra Suri. 

10. Slokavartika—anumanaparicckeda of Kumarila. 

11. Vakyapadiya, Ch. I, of Bhartrhari. 

12. Mahiividyavidambana of Vftdmdra (G. O. S.). 

13 Antarvyaptisamarthana of Ratnakarasanti. 

14. Ksanabhangasiddhi of Ratnaklrti. 

15. Tattvacintamani of Gangesa. 

N.B.—The term antarvyapti which we have rendered in English as 
internal concomitance, may be more happily expressed as ‘Intrinsic 
Determination* following Dr. McTaggart. Cf. “If it is true that, whenever 
something has the quality X, something his the quality Y, this involves 
that, bes'des the relation between the two propositions “something has ihe 
quality X** and “something has the quality Y, M there is a relation between 
the qualities X and Y. I propose to call thi4 relation Intrinsic Determina¬ 
tion.......The quality X will be said to determine intrinsically the quality 

Y whenever the proposition that something has the quality X implies the 
proposition that something has the quality Y.** The Nature of Existence, 
Cb. XII, p. 111. 




CHAPTER XXV 
Prasanganumana 

In view of the importance of Prasanganumana as a logical 
weapon used with telling effect in the philosophical literature of 
medieval India and in view of the divergence of opinion regarding 
its validity as an instrument of knowledge, we propose to give an 
exposition of the nature and function of prasanganumana. It is a 
hypothetical negative argument devised to point out logical defects 
in the position of the adversary. The word ‘ prasanga ' has been 
given as the synonym of ‘ tarka ’ by Vficaspati Misra and * tarka,’ 
though included in the list of the sixteen logical categories 
enunciated in the first aphorism of the Nyayasutra, is not regard¬ 
ed as an independent instrument of valid knowledge by the 
Naiyayikas. It is regarded as an indirect proof, requisitioned to 
strengthen the desired conclusion by showing that the contradic¬ 
tory is not a supposible alternative. Tarka has been defined by 
Jayanta. as “Presumptive evidence in favour of one of the 
two doubtful alternatives by showing the reason conducive 
to the establishment,of the thesis.’’ 1 “In tarka or indirect 
proof, we start with a wrong assumption and show how it 

leads to absurdities. The admission of a false minor 

necessitates the admission of a false major.” 2 “The older 
Nydya admits eleven kinds of tarka which the modern reduce 
to five, of which the chief is the reduc. io ad absurdum, called 
pramina-badhitartha-prasanga. The other four are atmatraya, 

1 ‘saadtgdhe ’rthe ’nyatarapaksanukulakaranadarsanat tasmin aambha- 

vanapratyayas tarkafe.’ N.M., p. 8. 

s Vide Prof. Radbakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy, V 0 1. II. p. 114. 
Cf. ‘ sa c5yam tarko vyapakabh&vavattvena nirnite dharmini vyfipyaaya 
'harykropad vySpakaay&.’hary&ropalakaanah’ (C. K. Tarkalankara s tika on 
Nydya-Kusjumidjalt, p. 5). 

51 
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or ignoratio elenchi (?); anyony&fraya, or mutual dependence ; 
cakraka, or circular reasoning, and anavasthS, or infinite 
regress. Even the reductio ad absurdum is regarded as a case 
of fallacious reasoning, since it derives a conclusion which is 
absurd.” Prasaftgasddhana can be subsumed under the last 
variety of tarka, viz., the ‘ reductio ad absurdum,’ subject to a 
neoessary qualification. Prasatigas&dhana differs in a very 
material respect from * reductio ad absurdum;' viz., that whereas 
the latter is requisitioned to prove the justice or correctness of a 
particular syllogistic argument by showing the contradictory 
supposition to be false, the former is employed for exactly the 
opposite purpose. According to modern Ny&ya ‘ reductio ad 
absurdufn ’ has a twofold utility; first, it serves to establish 
the universal proposition, the major premise, in which the 
invariable concomitance of the middle term with the major term 
is enunciated ( vy&ptigrdhaka ); secondly, it serves to prove the 
correctness of the conclusion established ( visayapariiodhaka ). 
The last variety corresponds to the * reductio ad absurdum' of 
European logic, which '* consists in showing that the supposition 
of the contradictory of the given conclusion is false and so, by 
opposition, the given argument is correct.” The logical proce¬ 
dure is the same, viz., showing the absurdity of the con¬ 
tradictory supposition. The logical principle and procedure 
are also the same in the case of prasang&numina and tarka ; 
the difference lies in the application. The former is employed 
for demonstrating the falsity of a given argument—thereby 
showing the logical necessity of the contradictory position being 
accepted. In fact, prasangasddhana can be included under 
‘ pratibandhl,’ a variety of tarka enunciated by older Naiydyikae. 

The ordinary rule of debate requires that the middle term 
must be acceptable to both the parties ( ubhayasiddha ) and that 
the probandum (.( s&dhya) must be. a fact. But the requisite 
conditions of prasatig&numana are that (1) the probans (/tetu) 
is false and assumed for argument's sake on the statement of 
the opponent and is not aooepted as true by . the arguer («8d»n) 
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himself, and (2) consequently the probandum is a false issue, 
which is forced upon the adversary ; (3) the main implication 
of such argument is of course the truth of the contradictory 
position, which decisively invalidates the assumption of the 
adversary. This form of argument has been very frequently 
employed with advantage by Buddhist philosophers against their 
adversaries. It is, however, significant that Dharmakirti in his 
Ny&yabindu is very emphatic on the point that the probans 
must be approved by both the parties in a debate. He has, 
therefore, included in his catalogue of fallacious reasons those 
middle terms which are not accepted by either of the parties 
(vadin or prativ&din). It is plain, therefore, that prasanga-hetu 
(a falsely assumed middle term) has no place in the scheme of 
Dharmakfrtils logic, and probably also in Dignaga’s system, 1 
which has been mainly followed by Dharmakirti. In the 
Nyiyapraveia and the HetutattvopadeSa of JitSri also,® a middle 
teftn, which is not approved by common consent, has been 
declared to be a fallacious reason. 

Although the attitude of the orthodox Buddhist logicians is 
not friendly to such forms of argument, it is not undeniable that 
it has played a very prominent part in the evolution of philo¬ 
sophical thought in India. Candraklrti,. in the course of bis 
comments on the first verse of the Madhyamika Karika of 
Nag&rjuna, has taken elaborate pains to elucidate the Madhya¬ 
mika' s position in logic. Notwithstanding the fact that the 


1 Vide Ny&yamukha, translated into English from the Chinese version 
ol the same by Frot. G. Tucei. It is gratifying that the present writer’s 
oonjeeture has been confirmed, as Dignaga is insistent on the middle term 
being accepted by common consent. 

* The Hetutattvopadeia of Jitari is lost in the Sanskrit original, but 
it has been reconstructed from Tibetan by my pupil, Mr. Durgacharan 
Chatterjee, M.A., P.B.S. The constructed text with the Tibetan version and 
oopious critical notes and an informing introduction is ready for printing. 
When published, it would be welcomed as a really scholarly work. 
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metaphysical position of absolute scepticism, which he adopts, 
precludes him from admitting the truth of, and so advancing 
at his own initiative, any of the premises of a syllogistic 
argument, the Madhyamika can, Candrakirti argues, refute 
the arguments of his antagonists without prejudice to his 
philosophical predilections by the aid of Prasanganumana. 
He, however, declines to be committed to the necessity of the 
contradictory proposition being established, as a Madhyamika 
cannot have ex hypothesi any position of his own. He thinks 
that his duty consists in showing contradiction in the adversary’s 
position and not in proving any particular thesis of bis own. 
In fact, he has no thesis in philosophy save and except that 
nothing can be proved. 1 A divergence of opinion regarding the 
necessity of the contradictory position being accepted, which 
is the third condition of prasanganumana, seems to have been 
responsible for the two main divisions of Nagarjuna’s followers 
into the Prdsangika and Svatantrika schools, the latter insisting 
on the necessity of'independent arguments for the refutation of the 
contradictory implication of a prasanganumana. So in this respect 
the historical importance of prasanganumana cannot be over¬ 
estimated. Srldhara in his Nydyakarulali makes mention of 
prasangasddhand which is the same thing as prasanganumana, 
sadhana and anumana being synonymously used. He says 
“ Prasangasadhana is not employed for establishing one’s thesis 
but for bringing home an undesirable contingency in the oppo¬ 
nent’s position. And an undesirable contingency can be brought 
home by means of the data which are admitted by the opponent 
himself It is not necessary th it the argument, in order to be 
valid, should be recogni ed as valid and true by the arguer 
himself. The opponent cannot make a grievance of it and refuse 


tata6 ca parap rat y ft apr at i ha m utraphal at v a t prasangapada. 
nasya nasti prasafkjjaviparyayapatlih, tatba ca ’caryo bhuyasa prasaA 
gap&tt’imukhenai ’va paroktnni nirakaroti $ma. Vide Praaannapada of Candra- 
kirti under Kar. I of M. K., p. 6 (B. T. 8.). 
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to be convinced, though he himself admits every word of the 
argument to be true.” 1 * 3 

SAntarakfita, who is believed to have flourished in the 8th 
century, and his disciple Kamalaslla have made use of prasan- 
gdnumdna in several places in the Tuttvasangraha and the Panjikd. 
In course of refuting the Mimdmsa argument ‘ that the Vedas 
are eternal and self-evident truths, as they are not the handiwork 
of any human author,’ Santarak$ita points out that the Vedas 
would become unmeaning, if they were independent of an author, 
as the truth or falsity of a statement is relative to the veracity 
or mendacity of the speaker, and the speaker being absent, the 
truth or otherwise of the Vedic statements would become impos¬ 
sible of ascertainment. Kamalaslla in his Pafijikd observes in this 
connexion that the argument (of Santaraksita) is a prasanga- 
sadhana and not an independent argument, as the conclusion is 
obviously contrary to experience (the Vedas having a determinate 
meaning), and the reason, akartrkatva (independence of human 
authorship), is not approved by both the parties. But these 
two contingencies are allowable in a hypothetical argument of the 
type of fcductio ad absurdum * 

The Naiyayikas, however, do not subscribe to the aforesaid 
position of the Buddhists. They do not recognise prasangasadhana 
as a logically justifiable form of argument. They are insistent 
in their demand that the middle term must be a real datum, 
attested by experience and approved by both the parties and not 

1 prasangupadanafi ca na svapaksasadhanayo ’padiyate, kintu parasya 

’ni?t*padanarfcbafn. parfniistapa.lanatl ca tadabhyupagamasiddhair eva 
dharmadibhih Sakyam apadayitum. tatra pramanena avapratitir anapeksa- 
niya ; na by evam pa ah pratyavasthuium arbati tava 'siddha dharmadayo, 
na ’ham svasiddhe$7 api tesji prabipadya iti. N. K., p. 197. 

3 prasaugasadhanam etad drastavyam, anyatha hi svatantryena 
sadhane drstavirodhah syfit, tatha hy ‘agnihotram juhuyat svarga-kama’ 
ityidifftkyad arthapratitir bhavanty upalabhyata eva na ca drstam apahno- 
tiun sakyate, na c& ’k irtrkatvam ubhayasiddham ity asiddhas ca hetiih 
syat, prasaiigasadbane tu dvayam apy adustum. T. S. P., p. 437, under 
ah. 1502*3, 
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a mere hypothetical entity. Any infringement of the . above 
dictum will make the fallacy of * unproven middle term’ inevi¬ 
table. SaAkarasvamin, an older Naiy&yika, emphatically avers 
that whether the argument be a hypothetical or an independent 
one, the probans must be attested by one’s own personal ex¬ 
perience ; otherwise it (the probans) will fail to be appropriate. 
Kaiqala&la observes that the penalty of the violation of this 
principle will be the fallacy of unproven middle term. 1 * * * * * * 8 

Jayantabhatta, the author of ihe Ny&yamafljari, has an occa¬ 
sion to speak of prasangasadhana in connexion with his animad¬ 
version on Kum&rila for his denial of an omniscient yogin. 
.KumSrila declares that even the supersensuous perception of a 
yogin is not competent to envisage the real nature of dharma 
(duty). Jayantabhatta in opposing Kum&rila says, ,r If yogic 
perception be an established fact, your argument is vitiated by 
self-contradiction ; if it is non-existent, the middle term 
is unproven in respect of an unreal subject ( Mray&siddha ). 
You have yourself stated the dictum in rebutting the doctrine 
of subjective idealism (of the Buddhists) that no inference is 
possible from unreal data merely on the strength of other 
people’s belief! And as a (supposed) middle term, accepted 
only by the adversary, cannot prove the probandum, so also a 
(supposed) minor term, accepted only by the opponent, is not an 
acceptable datum.’ * 


1 SaAkarasvamin is an older Naiy&yika, who is completely ignored 

in the Brahmanioal works except in the Ny&yamanjaii, where he .is referred 

to only in one place and so would have been totally forgotten but for the 

quotations of his views in the Tattvasabgraha and the Pa1ljik&. The opinion 
referred to is embodied in the following verse: sv&tantryega praaaAgena 

ifid franiurh yat pravarttate \ svayath tadupalabdhau hi Baty&rh saAgacchate 


na tu II 


T. 8., il. 614. 


‘anyathi by asiddfaatadogab syat.' T. S. P„ under the above. 

8 parasaihsiddhamu]am ca nanum&narh prakalpate I 
uktsm bhavadbhir eve ’dam nlr&Imbsanadjppam II 
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“ It may be argued that it is a case o! prasangasadhana 
and prasahga means the demonstration of a defect in an oppo¬ 
nent’s position by means of the data accepted by the latter... 
But this cannot be approved. Because, prasangasSdhana is a 
form of argument, which is as unreal as a fresco-painting without 
on a wall. Certainly a dissertation on the fragrance or other¬ 
wise of a sky-flower cannot be a justifiable procedure.” 1 

The refusal of the Naiyayikas to regard prasang&numana 
as a valid means of cognition stands on a par with their denial of 
tarka as an independent means of knowledge. Hemacandra SQri 
in bis Pramartamimaihsa and Ratnaklrti in bis ‘K§anabhahga- 
siddhi' have elaborately criticised the Naiyayika position and 
they have made no scruple to declare that the denial of validity 
to tarka is due to the cussedness of the Naiyayika and has no 
logic in its support. Without taking sides, we can legitimately 
hold that prasangas&dhana has been wielded as a potent logical 
weapon in the tangled controversies of the medieval age and is 
regarded as the only acceptable form of argument by the 
M&dhyamika school. Whatever be the logical merits of it as a 
valid syllogistic reasoning, the historical importance of prasanga 
s&dham cannot be underrated by any scrupulous student of 
Indian thought. 2 

sSdhyasiddhir yatba nasti parasiddhena hetuna I 
tathai 'va dharmisiddhatvam parasiddhya na yujyate II 

N. M., p. 102. 

1 tatrai ’tat ay St prasaogasadhanam idam, praaaftgat ca parapra- 
sidddhya parasyS ’nift&p&danam ucyate...nai ’tad evam. 

prasa&ga»&dbanaih n&ma nftsty eva paramSrthatab I 
tad dbi kutjiyam vma tatra citrakarme ’va lakfyate II 
na hi nabhafikusutnasya saurabhasaurabhavic&ro yuktab. 

Ny&yamafljarl, pp. 102*04. 

9 Fora convenient understanding of the nature and funotion of 
praiahgatddhana as an invalidating form of argument we propose to give a 
concrete illustration in Aristotelian syllogistic form as follows:— 

(A) The Mlm&ihtaka't argument— 
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All statments that have no authors are infallible. 

Vedic statements are those that have no authors. 

/, Vedic statements are infallible. 

(B) The Buddhist's argument— 

All statements that have no authors are unmeaning 

Vedic statements are th >se that have no authors. 

V die statements are unmeaning. 

The syllogism (B) is a prasafigasadhana fu relation to the Syllogism 
(A), as the latter (A) is invalidated by the former (B). 

NB —T think a word of explanation is necessary for my u£ing the 
terminology of European logic for elucidating the concepts of Indian 
logic. There is a fundamental difference between Indian Nydya and 
European syllogism in that the former is not content with formal consis¬ 
tency alone, but inssts.cn the material truth of the premises and the 
conclusion, whereas formal consistency is the only criterion of Aristotelian 
syllogism. In fact, the whole controversy in connexion wrth pramhga • 
sadhana would not have arisen at all. if formal consistency had been 
regarded as the satisfying test of an argument by Indian logicians But 
my apology for the use of European terms is that they are the nearest 
equivalents of Indian logical concepts and m this I have only followed in the 
footsteps of veteran scholars like the late Dr. Satishcandra Vidvabhusana, 
Dr. Ganganath Jha, Prof. Sir S. Radhakri-hnarv, Prof. Stcherbatsky 
others. The readers lire requested to bear this distinction in mind to guard 
against obvious misunderstanding. 
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Negative Judgment 

There is a wide divergence of opinion among philosophers 
regarding the nature and status of negative judgment and the 
problem can be studied with profit by way of division into an 
epistemological and a metaphysical aspect ; and though these 
two aspects are intim ttely inter-related, the epistemological 
aspect.of the question will be primarily discussed by us and the 
metaphysical aspect will be considered in so far as it will be 
found to be germane to the determination of the negative judg¬ 
ment as an epistemological problem. The Nydya-Vai$esika 
school, at least in its later offshoot, believes in the ontological 
reality of negation as an additional category and the knowledge 
of negation in the primary stage is derived by it from sense- 
perception. Kumarila does not think negation to be an indepen¬ 
dent reality, but only as an aspect of the positive locus in which 
it is cognised. The metaphysical issue apart, the knowledge of 
negation is not believed to be perceptual in character, but rather 
as a kind of experience to be classed apart from the accepted 
modes of knowledge, for which a distinctive instrument of 
knowledge, viz., non-perception, is postulated. The Buddhist 
philosopher, so far at any rate as the original formulation is con¬ 
cerned, has sought to derive the knowledge of negation from 
inference. 

PrabhSkara does not believe in the metaphysical reality of 
negation and the epistemological problem simply does not exist 
in his view. Negation according to him is nothing but the 
absence of a knowable fact and the knowledge of negation is but 
the absence of the knowledge of this fact. To take a concrete 
example, the proposition, * there is no pen on the table,’ simply 
52 
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means that the pen, an objective fact, is not present and conse¬ 
quently no knowledge of the pen arises. It has been argued 
that though the pen is not present, the absence of the pen at 
any rate exists and for the knowledge of this absence, which is 
as muoh an objective fact as the pen, we must posit an instru¬ 
ment just as we have to postulate the visual organ for visual 
knowledge. Prabh&kara scouts this attitude as uncritical inas¬ 
much as it seeks to make out that absence of cognition is a 
positive cognition and that absence of a fact is the presence of 
a fact—the absurdity of which is obvious on the face of it. The 
Mlmftihsists of the Bhatta school have, however, laid emphasis 
upon the differences in the modes of knowing and this has led 
them to a different conclusion. According to them the negation 
of a particular object is nothing but a determination of the locus 
and is not anything distinct from it, as the Naiyayikas would 
make out. But though not distinct from the locus, the Bh&Uas 
would insist upon its being regarded as a character or a mode 
of the locus quite distinct and different from its positive character 
or mode. Every reality is believed to be possessed of a dual 
nature—one positive and the other negative. The negative aspect 
is cognised only through reference to a perceivable object felt to 
be uncognised in the locus, whereas the perception of the positive 
aspect is entirely independent of any such foreign reference. 
The conditions of negative cognition are thus seen to vary from 
those of. a positive fact and this makes the postulation of a 
separate cognitive instrument a necessity. But Prabhakara con¬ 
tends that variation in the mode of knowledge cannot be regarded 
as sufficient warrant for the postulation of a separate cognitive 
instrument (p ram&tta) unless it can be shown that there is a 
corresponding variation in the objective order, which Prabhakara 
refuses to believe. 1 We shall return to this question at a later stage. 

Kum&rila has given the most careful consideration to this 
problem and it will be found in the course of our enquiry that 




Bfhati with Paftcikd, pp. 118 et »eg. 
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rival philosophers have totally failed to assail the arguments of 
Rumania, which have been substantially adopted by them. The 
Buddhist logician had to re-state his position in the light of 
Kum&rila’s hostile criticism and the Naiyiyikas had substan¬ 
tially to agree with the latter in his findings subject to this reserva¬ 
tion, viz., that negative judgment is believed by them to be 
perceptual in nature. To revert to the epistemological problem, 
what is the means of our cognition of the absence of a particu¬ 
lar object, say, a jar ? Kumarila gives the answer in the 
following words : the judgment * there is no jar on the ground ’ 
can be arrived at only if we are assured that all instruments 
of cognition, competent to envisage a positive fact, are not in 
operation to cognise the positive fact. This non-operation of 
cognitive instruments is to be regarded as the instrument of the 
cognition of the absence of the jar. To be precise, the non¬ 
production of the cognitive activity of the subject, further defined 
as the non-perception of a perceptible fact, is here the means of 
cognition and the judgment of the absence is the resultant know¬ 
ledge. Unless the validity of negative judgments be admitted, 
the mutual distinction of entities would not be cognised and 
consequently all selective activity, which makes practical life and 
conduct possible, would come to a cessation. But what is the 
means of ascertaining the validity of negative judgments and what 
again is the. ground of this validity ? These questions arise in¬ 
evitably and demand a solution. 

The negative judgment can be proved to be true and valid 
if it can be shown that it corresponds with an objective fact— 
in other words, if there is such a thing as negation in its own 
right and not as a subjective construction as the Buddhist and 
idealists would have.it. KumSrila therefore legitimately starts 
with an enquiry into the validity of negative judgments and 
the question of its conditions and content are discussed after 
this. The question of validity is necessarily bound up with 
the question of fact, correspondence to which constitutes the 
truth of a judgment and so a consideration of this metaphysical 
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problem should not be looked upon as an illogical divagation 
from the logical issue. Kumarila maintains that negation is 
as much a part and parcel of an objective fact as the fact of its 
positive existence. Unless negation be admitted as a necessary 
dement in an existent, the distinction of one thing from another 
would be impossible and distinction means negation of what it 
is not, Determinatio est negatio. Tbe admission of negation 
as an element in existent facts is not only necessary for distinc¬ 
tion, but its reality is also proved by other arguments. Negation 
is amenable to division into four kinds, viz., the negation of the 
effect in the cause (; pragabhava) ; the negation of the cause in 
the effect ( pradhvamsabhava ); the negation of things in one 
another, i.e., mutual exdusion ( anyotiyabhava ) ; and absolute 
negation, e.g., of colour in air (atyantabhava). Certainly these 
divisions and classifications are not applicable to fictions. More¬ 
over, the concept of negation is common to all these distinctive 
kinds of negation and so identity and difference are found as ele¬ 
ments in its constitution and this is the characteristic of positive 
facts also. We must therefore accord an objective status to 
negation, otherwise we shall lace the risk of denying.validity to 
all selective and exclusive usages and the result will be a condem¬ 
nation of all our activity. So negation and affirmation are 
equally elements in an existent and even when one is perceived 
the other also is felt. Determinate cognition of a riling is 
possible if there is a cognition of the negative element serving to 
separate it from the rest. And the cognition of negation is 
possible only through reference to an existent positive fact, either 
as its object or as its locus. 

Having thus established the objective reality of negation 
Kum&rila now addresses himself to tbe question as to how the 
knowledge of negation arises. What is the instrument or condi¬ 
tion of this cognition ? Is it the same as that of perception, or 
of inference or any other? The cognition of negation cannot be 
regarded as perceptual in character since no relation can be 
conceived between negation and the sense-organ. The eleinent 
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q{ negation is something destitute of form and colour and these 
are invariably found to be the conditions of perception. The 
philosophers of the Nyaya- Vai6e§ika school have postulated a 
relation between negation and its locus, viz., of the substantive- 
adjective type. It is contended that when we negate a pen on 
the table, the table is not regarded simply as table, but as a table 
qualified by the absence of the pen. The absence of the pen 
serves to determine the locus as an adjectival element, and so 
when the sense-organ is connected with the locus, it becomes 
automatically connected with the adjectival element present in 
it and thus the condition of perception being present in the shape 
of the sense-object contact, the perception of the negative ele¬ 
ment becomes irresistible. But this contention of the Naiyayika 
is inspired more by his love of a pet theory than by his regard 
for truth. The adjectival relation of negation to the locus can 
be maintained only if another relation can be demonstrated. 
What is the nature of an adjective? It is nothing but what is 
predicated of the subject and a thing can be predicated of another 
only if there is a relation between the two. In the case of a 
negative judgment the negative element is predicated of the locus 
as the subject, as for instance, in the judgment 'the table is without 
a pen ; * and if the clause ‘without a pen’ is to be looked upon as 
the adjectival factor of the table, it must be shown in what 
precise relation the adjective stands to the subject as its quali¬ 
fying condition. That such relation is the conditio sine qua non 
of substantive-adjective or subject-predicate relation in a judg¬ 
ment will be quite manifest from an analysis of other similar 
judgments. To cite concrete examples: ‘The dower is red,’ 
‘The man is with an umbrella’ and so on. Now, the adjective 
‘red’ is predicated of the flower, because there is a factual rela¬ 
tion of inherence between the two. The quality of redness is 
actually present in the relation of inherence in the flower and 
the proposition only states this relation. The other example 
too exhibits the relation of conjunction ( samyoja ). In all these 
propositions it is quite apparent that the adjectival element is 
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predicated of the subject only on the basis of an actual relation. 
It will not be fair to say that the relation is simply one of subject 
and predicate, substantive and adjective because this relation 
is only secondary to, and derivative from, the original relation and 
presupposes the original relation as its condition precedent. But 
no such relation can be made out to exist between the locus 
and negation and so there is absolutely no raison d’Stre of the 
secondary relation. 

In the second place, the negative judgment being a judg¬ 
ment presupposes the previous knowledge of its constituent terms 
and their relation. To revert to our old example, ‘ The table 
is without-a-pen here, the clause ‘without-a-pen’ is predicated 
of the table and this predication presupposes the previous know¬ 
ledge of the predicate. Now what, is the source of this previous 
knowledge? It may be said to be perception, because the judg¬ 
ment is at once borne upon us when we look at the empty table, 
according to the Naiydyika. But the Naiydyika cannot reason¬ 
ably maintain that the judgment is entirely perceptual. The 
knowledge of the table may be derived from sight, but this is not 
possible of the absence of the pen. The Naiydyika posits the 
simple indeterminate apprehension ( nirvikalpaka ) of terms 
' as the condition precedent of a perceptual judgment. If the 
negative judgment be perceptual in nature, the percep¬ 
tual cognition of the adjectival term should be shown to 
be antecedent to it. But this is impossible in the case of the 
negative term, because negation is intelligible only if it is under¬ 
stood as negation of something and as such there oan be no 
simple non-relational cognition of it. The Mimftihsist however 
has an easy explanation in his theory of non-perception as a 
Separate pram&na, which is ex hypothesi believed to be capable of 
giving this relational knowledge of the negative factor. The 
Naiydyika is precluded by his theory of perception from giving 
this explanation, as determinate perceptual judgment, which 
negative judgment is believed to be, is possible only if there is a 
previous simple apprehension of the adjeotival term. But this is 
impossible from the very nature of negation. 
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Now what is this non-perception which is postulated by 
the Mlmamsist to account for negative judgments? A negative 
judgment is formed in the mind when the locus (of negation) is 
cognised and the object to be negated is remembered and this 
knowledge of absence is purely due to a mental activity and not 
conditioned by a sense-organ. 1 * 3 * * * * * That is to say, the knowledge of 
negation is never sensuous but always mental. What is the 
organon of this knowledge ? Pftrthas3ratbi MiSra elucidates this 
question thus :—* Non-perception is not mere absence of per¬ 
ception but nou-perception of a thing competent to be perceived. 
When the locus is perceived and the object of negation is 
remembered, the non-perception, as defined above, sets the mind 
to activity and the mind so activated produces the knowledge of 
negation just as a sense-organ functions in regard to its object. 
The knowledge of negation seems to follow upon the sense-organ 
in function and this has caused the Naiyayika to regard it,as 
sensuous. But the sense-organ is employed upon the locus and 
has no competency with regard to negation. The judgment 
follows as the result of the combination of the two factors—the 
locus and the negative element, which combination takes place 
in the mind entirely unaided by the sense-organ so far at any 
rate as the negative element is concerned. 9 The negation and its 
relation to the locus is cognised by non-perception as defined 
above and the sense-organ only gives us the cognition of the 
locus. The negative judgment that follows should be affiliated 
to non-perception as its condition and not to sense-activity, 

1 grhitva vastusadbbabam smrtva ca pratiyoginam | 
munasam raatitajfianam jayate.’ksauapekaaya II 

S.V., 41. 27. p. 482. 

3 grhite c& ’6raye pratiyogini ca smrte ’ksasthaulyena drSySdargana- 

sabayena manasai ’va 'bhavajanmopapatter ne ’ndriyasya* bhave gaktife 

4aky& kalpayitum. aparoksyam tu bhavamia eva na ’bbavaiLse tad asti. 

dr4y&dar£aaam akfaih oa sahitam abhavavi&atarh bhavam bodhayati, tatra 

bh&v&xhie 'kfaaya vy4parah, abbavamiatatsambandhayoa tv anupalabdbir 

vy&priyate. N.B., pp. 482-88. 
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because the latter is incompetent to envisage negation and its 
relation,, for which non-perception as the conditioning factor 
has to be postulated. When two factors co-operate to bring 
about a single judgment, tbe result is to be affiliated to 
that factor alone which is capable of cognising the relation. 
For instance inference is brought about by the co-operation 
of perception of the subject ( paksa ) and the knowledge of 
invariable concomitance (oydptijfidna ). But the knowledge of 
the conclusion is not believed to be perceptual in nature,‘because 
the perceptual cognition of the subject is not competent to en¬ 
visage the relation of the probandum with the subject. With 
equal logic the negative judgment, though produced by the co¬ 
operation of two factors, perception and non-perception both, 
should be affiliated to the latter, because the relation was incom¬ 
petent to be cognised by the perceptual cognition of the locus. 
The contention of the Naiydyika that negative judgment is given 
by the sense-orgin aided by competent non-perception and hence 
is perceptual in character betrays slipshod observation, inasmuch 
as this would lead him to characterise inferential knowledge also 
ad perceptual in character—an undesirable consequence in all 
conscience. 1 The Naiydyika has been guided by considerations 
of economy to subsume non-perception under perception by 
reducing the former to the status of an auxiliary.® But why 
should he not extend the economy further afield and reduce infer¬ 
ence to a mode ol perceptual knowledge by regarding the condi¬ 
tion of inference as an auxiliary to sense-organ? 

1 yatra hi viSe^apaviSefyasanabandhah pratyak^afr. tatrai 'va vidi^a- 
svarupasya pratyakgatvam, anyatra tu yenai ’va pramanena sambandbagra- 
hanam, tad eva vii staavarupasya pramfma a. tathu ca ’gmsambanUhasya 
'numaaikatviit visisftarupam imumunikum ity uktam. utrii ’py abh&vasam- 
bandhasyii ’bh&vapratnaiiagamyatvud abhilvavi6i§tabhutatudibodho ’bhava- 
pram&paka cva. Loo. cii. 

9 tatha oe ’ndriyup&m abhavapratyakffi jananiye yogyanupalabdheb 
sahakafitamutrepa nirviihe ’tiriktapramapakalpauam anucitain. 

Din., p. 264 (Bom. edn.). 
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We propose now to consider the question whether negative 
judgment ean be equated with inferential knowledge. Now 
non-perception has been included by the Buddhists in the 
list of hetus (probanses) and knowledge of negation is 
regarded as the product of the knowledge of this probans—in 
other words, as inferential ini character. This is at any rate 
a prima facie plausible interpretation of the Buddhist position 
though we shall find that the Buddhists have given an 
altogether different orientation to their solution of the problem 
which is different from the position criticised by Kumarila. 
If the negative judgment is believed to be reached by inference, 
we shall have to find out the probans. To take a typical case of 
negative judgment, ‘there is no jar on the ground,’ which of the 
constituent terms of the judgment may be regarded as the 
probans? The ‘jar’ is not the probans, as the jar is not cog¬ 
nised and an uncognised term cannot be a probans of any thing. 
The cognition of the jar, on the contrary, would make its non¬ 
cognition impossible and as a consequence the negative judgment 
will not be reached. Nor can the locus, the ground, function as 
the probans, as the locus cannot be understood as the property of 
the negation, as a qualifying adjunct, unless negation is known 
to be present, but in that case inference wHl have no object, as 
negation, the professed objective of inference, is already known. 
Thus there will be no minor premise if we seek to make the 
locus the probans of negation. Not only this, the major premise, 
the universal proposition, too, cannot be made out, as the con¬ 
comitance of the locus and negation cannot be proved. The jar 
may be present or absent in the locus and its presence or absence 
does not make any difference to the ground qua locus. The locus 
may be cognised together with the jar and also independently of 
it in its absence. The relation of the locus to absence of a parti¬ 
cular object is thus seen to be accidental and variable and so 
with regard to absence in general, unqualified and uncondi¬ 
tioned by any object. The cognition of the locus therefore cannot 
be maintained to be the ground of inference of negation. 

58 
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Moreover, the position that negation is always inferred leads 
to contradiction, irrespective of the consideration whether there 
is a competent probans possible or not. Inference is possible 
only if there is a knowledge of universal concomitance of the 
probans and the probandum at its back and if negation is to be 
inferred, its concomitance with a probans has to be demonstrated 
as possible of knowledge. And the knowledge of concomitance 
can be possible only if there is a knowledge of the terms and know¬ 
ledge of negation as a term in universal concomitance cannot be 
reached through inference, as the inference in question pre¬ 
supposes the knowledge of negation in the universal concomitance 
as its condition. In the final analysis the knowledge of negation 
has to be reached independently of inference through the aid of 
some other pramaya and so the position of the Buddhist falls to 
the ground that negation is judged through inference. 

The Buddhist logician however is not dismayed by this 
array of arguments and considers the knowledge of negation 
as capable of a syllogistic demonstration and there is neither 
lack of the universal proposition nor of the minor premise, as a 
competent probans is always found in the shape of non-perception. 
Now, non-perception is not a negation of perception, but perception 
of only one of the terms that are capable of being perceived 
together. For instance, when the jar on the ground is perceived, 
we perceive ‘the jar ’ and ‘the ground’ together and when the 
jar is absent, we perceive the ground alone ; this perception 
of the solitary ground is an act of positive perception and this 
positive perception is construed as the non-perception of the jar. 
The non-perception of the jar is invariably concomitant with 
negation of the jar and the relation constitutive of this invariable 
concomitance is found on examination to be a relation of identity 
of essence (t&d&tmya or svabhdva). The question may be raised, 
how can there be identity between negation and non-perception ? 
Non-perception, as interpreted by the Buddhist, is a positive per¬ 
ception and a psychical event, whereas negation is an objective 
fact. How can there be identity between an objective and a 
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subjective fact, between an object and its awareness, unless the 
position of extreme subjectivism is adopted ? The answeris how¬ 
ever simple. The Sautrantikas believe in the external world, no 
doubt, but they do not believe in the objective existence of nega¬ 
tion. Negation according to them is a conceptual construction 
and a logical fiction, and so when negation is predicated, it is to 
be understood merely as the knowledge of negation ( asadvyavahara) 
and not as an objective fact. But the question may arise, that 
though negation be a subjective construction, the awareness of 
negation cannot be equivalent to awareness of-a positive faci, to 
which non-perception or, to be precise, competent non-perception, 
has been reduced The answer is that though perception of one 
of the terms of a complex situation, for instance of the ground- 
surface alone as bereft of a jar, is not numerically identical with 
cognition of negation, still the former has the competency (yogyatd.) 
to bo-sonverted into the negative judgment and this competency 
is not anything distinct from the positive perception. The equation 
is between competent positive perception and negative judgment 
and thus the relation of identity being established between these 
two pieces of knowledge, the inference of negation is admissible. 
The knowledge of negation is thus not anything distinct from 
the perception of one aspect of a complex situation, of one of 
the several terms capable of being cognised in association at 
one sweep if they are present together, and this perception being 
a positive experience is felt of itself, as all knowledge is self- 
revealing. If the knowledge of negation were conceived to be 
the absence of knowledge of a perceptible fact, this would make 
a regressus ad infinitum inevitable, as absence, whether of a 
knowledge or of a fact, could be known through competent non¬ 
perception and that being again of the nature of absence could 
be known through another non-perception and so on to infinity. 
But this objection cannot be advanced against the conception of 
non-perception interpreted as a positive perceptional experience. 1 

1 tasmad ekasya yn dr§tih sai ’va 'nyudr^tir ucyate l 
8u ca avatantrnsarhsiddhil? svarupena 'jndatvotalp. || T. S , 1688. 
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The Mlmaihsist is not satisfied with this explanation of the 
Buddhist and regards it only as a pretence and delusion, which 
will be exposed if the nature of non-perception is subjected to a 
critical 'analysis. Now, non-perception cannot be taken in an 
unqualified absolute sense, nor can negation be understood 
absolutely without reference to a context, even if such things 
are admitted to be conceivable. The negation to be inferred 
is to be understood as the negation of a particular object and 
this canDot be supposed to be inferred from unqualified non¬ 
perception, because unqualified non-perception is not incom¬ 
patible with the presence of the object to be negated. There 
may be presence x of a jar and the absence of a pen and the like 
in the same place. So non-perception has to be interpreted as 
non-perception of the thing, the negation of which is to be 
inferred. That is to say, the absence of a jar can be inferred 
from the non-perception of a jar. But what is this non-percep¬ 
tion of the jar? If it is identical with the perception of the locus, 
say the ground-surface, then there will be no knowledge of 
negation, as the locus is perceived even when the jar is present. 
If you say that this non-perception consists in the perception 
of one of the possibly co-presentable factors, this too does not 
make negation intelligible, as it is not a peculiar characteristic 
of negation that one of the terms is perceived. The perception 
of the term in question takes place also when both the terms are 
perceived. To take a concrete example, the jar and the ground 
are perceived together and if negation of the jar consisted in 
the perception of the ground, the said negation should be cog¬ 
nised even when the jar is present, as the presence of the jar 
does not preclude the perception of the ground. Thus the attempt 
on the part of the Buddhist logician to equate negative cognition 

tatha yai 'vai ’kajfianasamsargipor anyataropalbdhib sai 've 'tarasya 
’nupalabdhir na tu 'palabdhyabhavo nama kaScid upalabdhivyatirekepa 
’nupalabdhisarhjfio ’ati, yafcaa tasya 'nupalabdhyantarapekgyaya ’navastha 
ay at. ya ca 'sav any ataropalabd hih sa avasarhvedyai've 'ti na 'navasthi. 

N. R,, pp. 486-87. 
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with cognition of one of the possibly co-presentable terms fails 
to explain the raison d’etre of negative judgment and he will 

have to admit that non-perception of the jar means the 11011- 
origination of the perception of the jar. And non-origination 
being a negative fact has to be inferred on the basis of 11011- 
perception and the latter too will be subject to the same difficulty. 
The result will be a vicious infinite series. The same 
difficulty confronts the fact of negation, when its concomitance 
with non-perception has to be understood. Moreover, inferential 
knowledge is generated by the knowledge of the probans endowed 
with triple condition and when non-perception is admitted to be 
nothing but a case of non-origination of perception and non¬ 
origination is not an effect, how can this be considered to be 
generated by the knowledge of the aforesaid probans? Non¬ 
perception therefore has to be admitted as generative of the 
knowledge of negation on its own account without its being a 
logical probans—in other words, negative judgment is to be 
believed in the last analysis as non-inferential knowledge . 1 

Non-perception has been proved to be a separate source of 
knowledge and the possibility of its functioning as a logical 
probans has been totally demolished on the basis of infinite 
regressions to which it leads as an inevitable consequence. The 
same result can be reached through other considerations also, 
calculated to prove the absence of all the conditions of inference. 
The impossibility of the knowledge of universal concomitance 
of non-perception with negation has been demonstrated up to the 
hilt. This means the lack of the universal proposition, without 
which no inference is admissible. But this is not the only 
drawback, the minor premise too ( pakqadharmald ) will be found 
to be equally an impossible phenomenon on examination. Now, 
what can be the subject (paksa or minor term), of which non¬ 
perception as the logical probans can be predicable? It cannot 
be * negation,’ because this is the very objective of inference. 


* Vide . S. V., 41a. 38-44 apd N. R. thereunder. 
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Moreover, negation cannot be understood, as has been shown 
above, without reference to the place and time and the object 
to be negated. And if for the sake of argument ‘ negation ’ as 
qualified by these conditions is admitted to be known as the 
subject of the predicate of * non-perception ’ as the logical 
probans, there will be no matter left for inference to prove, as 
the knowledge of the minor premise will give us the knowledge of 
negation, for which inference would be in request. Nor can 
the locus (of negation) be accepted to be the subject, because non¬ 
perception cannot belong to it, as it is directly perceived and as 
such cannot be thoughts be unperceived without involving self- 
contradiction Nor can the object of negation, e.g., the jar 
whose negation has to be proved, be accepted to be the subject, 
because no relation can be conceived between the object and non¬ 
perception. Non-perception cannot be regarded as the attribute 
of the object, say, the jar, because the jar is a real objective fact 
and never fails to be perceived when it is present together with 
the conditions of perception. It cannot be contended that non- 
perception may be an attribute of the absent jar, because the 
contention is suicidal to the opponent’s position. If the jar is 
known to be absent antecedently to inference, the problem is 
solved and inference will have no Bubject-matuer. It may be main¬ 
tained that the subject is the jar as such without any reference 
to its positive or negative aspect, its presence or absence, and of 
this subject, negation can be proved by a regular syllogistic 
argument: for example, ‘ The jar is not on the ground, because it 
is not perceived though competent to be perceived.’ But this is 
only a hoax, simply because the probans, ‘ is not perceived * is an 
unproved assumption and it has been shown how it leads to 
infinite regression. It may be urged that ‘negation ’ can function 
as the subject, inasmuch as they are related as subject (vmyi) and 
object (visaya), negation being known through non-perception. 
But this too will not help the cause of the opponent. The relation 
in question is understood after negation is known through non¬ 
perception and not before and so it cannot be a contributory 
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factor to the knowledge of negation. Nor can any other type of 
relation be maintained between negation and non-perception. 
Even if it ia conceded for argument’s sake that a relation is 
possible, still the knowledge of the minor premise, in which the 
relation is stated, will give us the knowledge of negation and 
inference will have no scope . 1 The absurdity of the opponent’s 
position that negation is known through inference has been ex¬ 
posed thoroughly and the question has been discussed threadbare. 
The Buddhists found themselves in an awkward predicament and 
Dharmottara has substantially admitted the justice and cogency 
of Kumarila’s contention by trying to make out a case in favour 
of Dharmaklrti. But we shall presently see that his defence has 
served to expose the weakness of the Buddhist position by depr- 
viing it of all logical value. 

Dharmottara was absolutely convinced of the cogency of 
Kumftrila’s arguments and realised that the Buddhist position 
was entirely indefensible as it stood. He therefore tried to give 
an altogether different orientation substantially accepting the 
justice and correctness of Kumarila’s animadversions. The in¬ 
terpretation of non-perception as perception of one of the possibly 
associable factors cannot be converted into perception of absence 
and even if it were possible, there would not be a whit of neces¬ 
sity for inference as a medium of the knowledge of absence, 
which is already derived from perception. The absence of the 
effect means the presence of the cause and the cause-as-present is 
known through perception, and so there is nothing to be known 
through inference or any other mode . 2 Dharmottara admits that 
knowledge of the absence of the jar follows upon the perception 
of the vacant ground and so the former should be set down as the 
result of perceptual experience and what is derived from percep¬ 
tual experience does not st'ind in need of being proved by 

* Op. oit., 41s. 50-68. 

9 k&ry&dinfim abhavo hi bh&vo yah k&rapadina I 
sa ca 'paravivikt&tma pratyaksenai ’va gamyate I 

T.8., 41. 1671. 
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inference. The knowledge of absence or negation therefore 
should not be regarded as inferential in character. But inference 
comes into play when an undisputed pragmatic usage is made of 
this perceptual knowledge. And pragmatic usage of negation 
may be of three distinct, but allied, varieties : firstly, the logical 
conviction that a thing is non-existent; secondly, linguistic usage 
expressing this fact of non.-existence through a proposition ; 
and thirdly, practical behaviour following upon it. Although 
non-perception is competent to give rise to knowledge of negation, 
the result cannot be susceptible of pragmatic applications unless 
non-perception is reinforced by a knowledge of the competency 
of the object to be perceived, because even imperceptible things 
may escape perception, but this failure of perception is not capable 
of being construed as evidence of Itheir absence. Of course the 
deliverance of perceptual evidence that a particular object is 
absent in a particular context of place and time is competent to 
give rise to these pragmatic uses, but the knowledge of absence is 
placed on a footing of absolute certainty when it is re-certified by 
inference. Thus, the absence of the pen on the table is known 
through perception of the empty table, no doubt. But the 
knowledge of this absence is made absolutely certain when the 
inferential knowledge brings up th« rear in the following order: 

‘ Certainly the pen does not exist upon the table. Were it 
present, it could not but be perceived as it is competent to be per¬ 
ceived like the table.’ Though this process of inference does not 
give us the knowledge of an unknown fact, it certainly makes 
this knowledge absolutely free from doubt and as such makes it 
an instrument for practical behaviour and linguistic usage . 1 

This defence of Dharmottara virtually amounts to a 
confession of the futility of non-perception as an instrument of 
inference. He has tried to prove the obvious, which Kum&rila 
and others have not denied. The main contention of Kum&rila is 
that non-perceptioni has got to be admitted as an independent 
means of knowledge of absence without being a logical probans 

1 N.B.T., pp. 32-84. 
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at the primary stage and this contention is admitted to be valid 
by Dharmottard. The admission of non-perception as an 
independent probans by Dharmaklrti has therefore no logical 
sanction behind it and only subserves the interests of percep¬ 
tion. The Naiyayika was fully conscious, of the subservient 
character of non-perception and has accordingly relegated it to 
the rank of an auxiliary factor, as tarka, which is denied 
independent validity and probative value by them. The attempt 
on the part of Santaraksita and Kamalaslla to reduce non¬ 
perception to the status of the non-perception of the effect and 
thus to make knowledge of negation as inferential knowledge 
of the absence of the cause from the absence of the effect, has 
equally failed to save the Buddhist position. “ The absence of 
the jar,” argues Kamalaslla, “is proved from the bare percep¬ 
tion of the empty ground and this bar® perception is nothing 
but the non-perception of the effect, viz., knowledge of the jar.” 
Knowledge of the jar is produced by the jar when it is present 
together with other conditions of perception and so the absence 
of the knowledge of the jar must be set down as due to the 
absence of the jar in the same or similar context. Therefore 
non-perception, which is set down as the natural correlate of 
absence of a perceptible fact ( svabhav&nupalabdhi ), should 
be equated with non-perception of an effect (karyanupalabdhi) .* 
We must confess that this argument of Kamalaslla does 
not improve the Buddhist position in the least. It leaves the 
problem, as to how the knowledge of negation whether of a fact 
or knowledge is ultimately derived, absolutely cold. The know¬ 
ledge of the absence of the jar cannot be infventially derived 
from knowledge of the absence of the perception of the jar and 
even if it were possible, the knowledge of the absence of perceptual 


1 yatr& ’pi kevalapradeiopelambhdd ghat&bbavaaiddhib, s& 'pi gba(o- 

palambhakhyakaryanupalabdkir eva.tasmat sarvai ’va svabhav&nu- 

karyfinupalabdbir eva 


palabdhir 

dra§$avya. 


asadvyavahurahetuh, paramurthatah 


T. 8. P., p. 481. 
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knowledge cannot at any rate be reached through inference. 
So the Buddhist has got to admit that knowledge of absence, at 
least in the primary stage, is not derived from inference. In 
fact, the Buddhist does not believe in the ontological reality of 
negation and so the knowledge of negation is believed to be an 
intellectual construction, following in the trail of the perception 
of the empty locus. But though an intellectual construction, it 
cannot be placed upon the same footing with the determinate 
judgmental knowledge of perceptual facts, albeit knowledge 
of negation follows upon the perception of the bare locus. 
For there is a pronounced difference between a positive 
judgment and a negative judgment, although all judgments 
are intellectual constructions in the view of the Buddhist logician. 
The positive judgment, which follows upon the perception of a 
positive fact, has got an objective reference and serves to clarify 
the perceptual experience by emphasising the objective content 
as a distinct element in it, whereas the negative judgment is 
entirely devoid of an objective reference, at least one that is 
derived from the primal perceptual experience. The perceptual 
experience, which eventuates in the negative judgment, was 
cognisant of the locus which is a positive fact, and did not 
contain any reference to negation. Negation, both as content 
and as a judgment, has no existence outside the subjective experi¬ 
ence, whereas the objective reference of positive perceptual 
judgments is remotely grounded in an objective fact, directly 
perceived in the indeterminate simple experience preceding it. 
The Buddhist philosopher could justify his position if he placed 
negative judgments in the same category with knowledge of word- 
imports ( apoha ), which, notwithstanding their pragmatic effici¬ 
ency, have been regarded by him as unmitigated subjective 
constructions. 

We made a brief reference to Prabh&kara’s theory of 
negation just in the beginning of our present' dissertation 
and we propose to resume the discussion in view of its 
pronounce? affinities with the Buddhistic position. Sftlikanatha 
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MiSra in his Prakaranapancika has given an elaborate 
treatment of this problem and after representing the orthodox 
Mlmftihsist’s position he sets out the position of his school, 
which is entitled to careful consideration in view of its in¬ 
genuity. Negation according to Prabhakara is nothing but 
the presence of a positive fact. The negation of the jar 
on the ground does not connote the presence of an additional 
fact save and except the ground itself. The cognition of the 
locus is interpreted as the cognition of the absence of the jar, 
but this absence is never a fact and as such is not amenable to 
cognition. The cognition of the locus takes place both in associ¬ 
ation with an object existing in it and also by itself when any 
such object is not in existence. The cognition of the locus by 
itself may or may not be followed by a reference to an object 
which is not present in it, but which, if present, would be surely 
perceived. When the cognition of the locus is accompanied by 
a reference to an absent perceivable object, the knowledge of its 
absence is seen to follow upon it. This knowledge of absence 
is nothing but the knowledge of the solitary locus with reference 
to a perceivable object. Kumarila admits the knowledge of 
the empty locus together with a memory-reference to a perceiv¬ 
able object as the condition of the knowledge of the absence. 
But Prabhftkara would stop short with this condition alone and 
regard it as the knowledge of the absence. The condition of 
Kumarila, that is to say, the knowledge of the locus by itself 
followed by reference through memory to a perceivable object is 
construed as the knowledge of the negation and this knowledge 
has for its content the locus alone. Negation is only a designa¬ 
tion of this perception of a positive fact followed by a reference » 
to a perceivable object and is not an additional entity. Negation 
is not believed to be a presentable datum and if it were conceived 
to be presented it must be held to be identical with the locus itself. 
The negation of the pen is nothing but the presentation of the table 
or any other positive fact, without which no negation is conceiv¬ 
able. Kumftrila too admits the presentation of a positive datum 
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as the condition of the knowledge of negation and we may legiti¬ 
mately enquire as to what sort of a positive datum is regarded 
as the condition. Is it the positive datum perceived togethor 
with the object of negation? This is certainly absurd, as in the 
presence of the object the knowledge of its absence cannot arise. 
Nor can the positive datura, cognised together with negation 
as its qualifying adjunci, be conceived to serve as the precondi¬ 
tion of the knowledge of negation. For, the knowledge of 
negation would be already achieved by the knowledge of the 
adjectival element and there would be no other negation to be 
cognised with the help of it. So it must be admitted that 
the knowledge of the positive datum without reference to 
any other element, positive or negative, is the condition of 
the knowledge of negation, but this condition has nothing 
further to produce as its effect. The cognition of the positive 
datum alone, as distinguished from the object of negation, 
should be recognised as the cognition of negation. The 
judgment * there is no jar on the ground ’ when analysed, 
will be found to mean nothing but this: that the ground 
by itself is cognised in spite of the fact that the jar is 
susoeptible of perception. The Buddhist also regards the per¬ 
ception of the positive fact by itself as tantamount to perception 
of negation and in this there is entire agreement between Prabha- 
kara and the Buddhist philosophers. But the Buddhist goes a 
step further. The knowledge of negation qua the perception 
of the positive fact is perceptual in character and as such is 
based upon an objective datum. The negative judgment 
which follows upon this perceptual cognition is only an intellec¬ 
tual construction and ‘negation’ as its objective is purely an 
illusion, as there is no such thing as objective negation. Nega¬ 
tion superadded to the positive perceived fact is only an idea¬ 
tional fiction quite as much as universals and other concepts, 
which have been proved to be mere ideas without any objective 
basis 1 and has'nothing corresponding to it in the objective order 

1 Ante, Chapter VI. 
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But Prabhakara beingjan uncompromising realist cannot be expect¬ 
ed to believe in unfounded ideas and he denies knowledge of the 
negation in the sense of its being anything in excess of 
the knowledge of positive datum. Prabhakara denies know¬ 
ledge of negation together with negation as an objective category 
and though the Buddhist denies the latter, he leaves room for the 
possibility of negative judgments as subjective constructions, since 
realism of the Sautrantika accepts the reality of particulars alone. 

We now propose to discuss the Naiyayika’s view of negation. 
The Naiydyikas believe in the objective existence of negation, but 
does not think it necessary to posit another pramaya (cognitive 
instrument) for its cognition. Negation according to the Naiyi- 
yika. may be perceived by the sense-organ when it is situated 
within its province, and when it is placed outside its province it 
may be cognised by inference or verbal knowledge. In any event 
it does not necessitate the postulation of a distinct kind of know¬ 
ledge. The main ground of difference between the Naiyayika 
and the MlmSrhsist consists in the contention of the former that 
negation is directly perceived by the sense-organ, whereas the 
latter denies the possibility of sensuous cognition of negation. 
The Mlm&ihsist contends that no sensuous cognition can take 
place unless a recognised relation between the sense-organ and 
the perceivable object can be shown to exist and this very 
condition of perception is absent in the case of negation, as 
negation is neither a substance nor an attribute with which alone 
the sense-organ can be related. The relation of the subject- 
predicate or substantive-adjective type between negation and the 
locus has been shown to be impossible, as such a relation is only 
incidental to an original relation behind it and no such 
original relation is capable of being shown by the NaiySyika. 
The sense-organ is profitably Employed upon the locus and 
has no competency with regard to negation, as it is neither 
related to the locus nor to the sense-organ. 

Udayana in his Nydyakusumifljali has made a desperate 
attempt to show that the perception of the locus is absolutely 
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irrelevant to the perception of negation and so the explanation of 
the Mlmftrhsist that the sense-organ is employed only upon the 
locus falls to the ground. Udayana cites the concrete case of 
the cognition of the cessation of sound in support of his position. 
Suddenly a noise ceases and we directly experience it. The 
experience of the sudden cessation of noise is certainly percep¬ 
tual just as the experience of noise is perceptual. The sense- 
organ was active a moment before and cannot be supposed to 
have ceased tc function just when the noise ceases. If the 
activity of the sense-organ were absolutely irrelevant to the 
experience of the cessation of the sound, a deaf man also could 
have an experience of it. The supposed absence of relation 
between the auditory organ and the extinction of sound cannot 
be made the ground of denying the perceptual character of the 
experience. The relation is always inferred from the experience 
and is an epistemological device to explain the origin of experi¬ 
ence and is never uniform and identical. The relation in the 
case of perception of substance is different from the relation 
with attributes. The visual organ is supposed to be related to 
the jar in the relation of conjunction ( samyoga ), but to its red¬ 
ness in the relation of conjoined inherence ( sathyuHa - 
samavaya) and so on, simply because the attribute red¬ 
ness is never perceived apart from the substance. But 
in the case of fragrance, which is an attribute, it is 
perceived apart from the substance and the relation between 

the olfactory organ and fragrance is supposed to be simply 
inherence (samav&ya). So with regard to sound, which is be¬ 
lieved to be an attribute of ether (akaia) by the Naiy&yika, the 
relation between the auditory organ and sound is regarded 
as pure inherence. These relations are sometimes simple, at 
other times complex and kll these are epistemological hypotheses, 
varying according to the nature of the objects to be perceived. 
Nor are these relations universally accepted. The philosophers 
of different schools have differently conceived them in accordance 
with their philosophical persuasions; but so far as the psycho- 
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logical status of experience is concerned there is absolutely no 
difference of views. None denies that visual knowledge is per¬ 
ceptual. The absence of the recognised relations in the case of 
negative knowledge should not cause difficulty, as we can easily 
conceive of a suitable relation. If the lack of uniformity in 
relations is no objection to the perceptuality of visual, auditory 
and olfactory experiences, no objection should be raised if the 
relation in negative cognition is different from the 
accepted kinds. The relation of negation with the 
locus is a peculiar relation, designated as the substantive- 
adjectival relation. The negation is adjectival to the 
locus, exactly like the positive object residing in it. The 
jar on the ground distinguishes it from the ground that is with¬ 
out it and so the absence of the jar distinguishes the ground 
from the ground that is possessed of a jar. The jar is thus the 
distinguishing feature of the ground and so also the absence of 
the jar and the relation between the two terms is thus seen to 
be one of distinguisher and distinguished, qualifier and 
qualified, adjective and substantive. The relation between the 
sense-organ and negation will be a corresponding relation of the 
substantive-adjectival type. 

The objection of the Mlmaihsbt, that the substantive- 
adjectival relation is only a derivative relation from an original 
relation existing between the terms and can never be an original 
relation, is based upon an accident. There is no logical necessity 
that the adjeotive should stand to the substantive in an addition¬ 
al relation. Of course the quality of redness is actually seen to 
inhere in the flower and the umbrella is conjoined to the bearer, 
but this relation of inherence or conjunction is not constitutive 
of the adjectival relation, but rather accidental. The relation 
of inherence or conjunction is found to exist from direct experience 
and so also the adjectival relation ; and we do not see any reason 
why the one should be regarded as the primary and the other 
secondary. After all a relation is posited to bring two terms 
together and if the terms are not naturally related, the position 
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of a further relation will be useless. In the case of negation, it 
is by its very constitution related to the locus and hence it does 
not stand in need of a foreign i elation, which will bring the 
terms together. Moreover, if negation were supposed to be 
related to the locus by way of conjuction or inherence, it 
would become a positive entity like substance or attribute and 
we shall have no criterion to distinguish existence from 
non-existence . 1 We cannot appreciate the logical propriety 
of the Mlmamsist’s objection that negation cannot be perceived 
as an adjectival element in the absence of an additional relation 
at its back. Is not negation the distinguishing characteristic 
of the locus? Do we not distinguish an empty bag from 
one that is full ? And if we do distinguish, what is the 
criterion of distinction ? Certainly the absence of contents 
distinguishes the empty bag from the full one and so to deny 
that absence can be the qualifying adjective will be tantamount 
to denying the plain verdict of experience and this means self- 
contradiction. The Mlmamsist cannot deny this adjectival 
relation of negation to the locus and he will have to fall back 
upon an original relation to explain this. If the Mlm&disist can 
trot out an original relation, the Naiydyika too may accept it 
provided it does not violate logical propriety. The relation of 
negation and the locus is regarded as one of identity (tcLd&tmya) 
by the Mlm&rhsist and if this relation were logically consistent 
with the terms, we could also accept it and satisfy the scruples 
of the Mlmamsist. But identity between an existent and a 
non-existent is inconceivable and if the non-existent were simply 
an aspect of the existent the non-existent oould be perceived in 
the same fashion as the existent. The Naiydyika does not believe 
in the relation of identity between negation and the positive 
locus as the foundation of the substantive-adjectival relation 
simply because the foundational relation supposed by the 

1 abh&vo yady atiriktasambandhav&n sy&t satt&v&n ay&t ity avyavas- 
th&. Ny. Ku. P., p. 108,. Oh. HI. 
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Mimftmaist involves self-contradiction. The substantive-adjec¬ 
tival relation can subsist between two terms without any other 
relation. In fact this relation cannot be denied by the 
Mimftrbsist, as we have shown above, on pain of self-contradiction 
and to fall back upon the relation of identity as the basic relation 
equally leads to a quagmire. Moreover, this search for a 
foundational relation is entirely unprofitable. The Mlm&msist 
has not succeeded in making out the logical necessity why 
one relation should be regarded as more fundamental than the 
other and the argument from the analogy of cases where the 
two relations are found together is at best of an empirical value. 
It has been shown that experiences are not uniform and they are 
all of equal logical value/unless it can be found that one is 
sublated by the other. If the adjectival relation is not funda¬ 
mental, why should the other relation be so ? If the relation of 
inherence is self-sufficient, why should the adjectival relation be 
condemned ? And if relations as such are condemned as illogical 
makeshifts, an infinite regression and a consequent denial of the 
-validity of all judgments will be the inevitable consequence—in 
other words, philosophy will wander into the cul de sac of 
scepticism, to which the Mlm&thsist of all persons cannot be 
a party. 

The Mlm&ihsist declares that the cognition of negation is 
non-perceptual and our feeling of its being an immediate 
perceptual experience is only a psychological error due 
to confusion with the perception of the locus. 1 But the argument 
seems to move in a vicious circle. Why should the felt 
immediacy be erroneous, because the sense-organ is not in contact 
with negation and why should such contact fail, because the 
felt immediacy is erroneous? Nor can the Mlm&ihsist deny 
sensuous cognition of negation on the ground of its lack of 

i Of, 5parok?yarh tu bb&v&ibta eva n&’ bb&v&rhle tad asti. N. B., p. 
488. bhQtal&des tv aporokfatvSd abb&vaayft ’pi tattvabbrema evft-yuf• 
matfani M§». Me., p. 80. 

gt 
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sensible qualities. The Mlm&msist believes that time and space 
are perceived though they have no sensible qualities. "Why 
should he then go out of his way to condemn the felt immediate 
experience of negation as a psychological error ? ‘ We open our 

4f 

eyes and see that the air is colourless. The absence of colour is 
felt to be visually perceived. Why should you condemn it as 
false perception ? Why again do we not have this experience 
with our eyes shut up ? The eye certainly functions and it cannot 
function upon the locus, the air, as it is visually unperceivable. 
If it is not engaged in the perception of negation, it will bave 
no employment. If it is supposed to be engaged upon the 
surrounding objects, we do not see bow the seeing of ether 
objects can have a bearing upon the negative cognition. But it 
has been contended by the MlmSrfasist that the visual organ has 
got to function in order to complete the conditions of competent 
non-perception, which is the instrument for the cognition of 
negation. What are the conditions constitutive of competency ? 
Competency is constituted by the presence of all the conditions 
of perception save and except the object and the consequent 
sense-object contact. One can be sure of the absence of the 
jar upon the near ground-surface only if one is fully persuaded 
that there is full light, alert attention, the fit visual organ in 
function and still the jar is not perceived. If any one of 
these conditions be absent, the absence of the jar cannot be 
categorically affirmed, as non-perception may be due to the lack 
of an essential condition of perception and not to the absence of 
the object. The visual organ thus has got to function in order to 
fulfil the conditions that go to make the non-perception of the 
object, say the jar, a fit and competent instrument for the 
deliverance of the negative cognition. The Naiyiyika opines thjat 
this explanation is rather tortuous and deliberately makes a plain 
situation complex. The visual organ may be believed to cognise 
the absence of the object and thus have an utility of its own. 

The Naiydyika further argues that perceptual knowledge is 
invariably seen to be caused by an uncognised instrument and 
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non-perceptual knowledge is always conditioned by some know¬ 
ledge ot fact. The negative cognition is caused by an instrument 
unperceived by us aod this instrument is not, whatever else it 
might be, a knowledge of fact. We should regard negative 
cognition to be perceptual in character as it is not conditioned 
by a knowledge of fact. The Mimamsist is not satisfied by this 
analogical argument and thinks that the universal proposition, 
‘ all knowledge that is caused by a non-cognitional instrument 
( jAdndkaranakajtlana ) is perceptual in character, is vitiated by 
the case of memory, which, though caused by memory-impression 
(samskara), which is not a cognition, is not perceptual in 
character. 

The next argument of Udayana also proceeds upon analogy. 
All knowledge of external objects is seen to be generated by the 
mind when it is influenced and directed by a positive cognitive 
instrument. Thus the visual knowledge of external objects is 
seen to be produced by the mind under the direction of the visual 
organ, which is a positive instrument. In verbal knowledge of 
external objects, the mind is guided by the knowledge of the 
word and conventional relation, and so also in inference the 
mind is under the guidance of the knowledge of the probans, 
with universal concomitance—all positive facts. In our external 
knowledge of absence too the mind should be under the 
influence of a positive cognitive instrument, viz., the sense-organ 
and not non-perception, which is a negative fact. The 
cogency of this argument is not admitted by the Mlm&tfisist. 
What cognitive instrument is employed to bring about a kind 
of knowledge can be determined from the nature of the knowledge 
that follows and from the nature of the object to be cognised. 
And the relation of a particular cognitive instrument to a 
particular species of knowledge is a relation of causality and it 
can be determined exactly in the same way as other causal 
relations are determined. It might be a fact that our knowledge 
of external positive entities is achieved by a positive cognitive 
instrument. But there is no logical necessity that the same 
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condition should prevail in negative cognitions too. It might 
be argued with equal plausibility that negative cognition 
should be generated by an instrument other than a sense-organ, 
because this is found to be the case in our inference of negation. 
These are arguments by analogy, pure and simple, and have 
no logical necessity, as the contrary possibility is not barred out 
by a redvr.tio ad absurdum. 

The Naiyayika further argues that the competency of the 
sense-organ in respect of negation should be admitted exactly 
like its competency in respect of the relevant positive entity. 
The jar is cognised by the visual organ and the absence of the 
jar too should be believed to be so cognised. It is no argument 
that a positive cognitive instrument is competent to cognise 
positive objects alone. What about the verbal knowledge of 
negation ? When we hear a trustworthy person say that John 
is not at home, we at once have a knowledge of John’s absence. 
What is the instrument of our knowledge of absence in this case? 
Certainly the aforsaid proposition, not anything negative. So 
also when a man proves by argument that the s»’n does not move 
or that the Arabs are not civilised and so on, our knowledge of 
negation is certainly inferential. The Mlmamsaka. may contend 
flwt in all these cases inference or verbal communication serves 
to give rise to an idea of non-cognition of the positive fact, e.g., 
of the conditions of motion in the sun or of civilization among 
the Arabs and the negative judgment is thus the result, of non- 
cognition. Inference or verbal knowledge only serves to commu¬ 
nicate this fact of non-cognition and has no bearing upon the 
negative judgment following upon it. 

The Naiyayika next fights on the issue of illusory cognition 
of negation and its opposite in places where the opposites are 
present. The pen may actually exist on the table, but we may 
miss it through a defect in the sense-organ and think that there 
is no pen on the table. Contrariwise through a defect in the 
organ we may see a ghost though there is none. The error 
is not confined to the visual organ alone. We may miss a 
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sound through a defect in the organ of hearing, say partial deaf¬ 
ness, and we may judge that there was no sound. It is common 
knowledge that the malaria patient after having taken a strong 
dose of quinine seems to bear continuous sounds, though there 
are none. What are these illusions due to ? Certainly these 
aberrations are caused by defects in the sense-organs. And if 
defective sense-organ can envisage illusory negation, we do not 
see any earthly reason why the healthy organ should not cognise 
real negation. But the Mlm&msist argues that the function of 
the organ comes into request only to fulfil the conditions of com¬ 
petency of non-perception and in erroneous cognitions of negation 
the defective sense-organ is responsible for the illusion of this 
competency and does not proceed further. The negative judg¬ 
ment follows as the result of non-perception. 

As regards the charge that the negative judgment cannot be 
maintained to be perceptual in nature as it is not preceded by 
the simple perceptual apprehension of the negative term, which 
i8 found to be the invariable condition of perceptual judgments, 
the Naiyaylkas admit the truth of the accusation, but they deny 
that this lack of condition makes the negative judgment non- 
perceptual in character. A judgment is made possible by the 
antecedent knowledge of terms in isolation and when there is no 
such antecedent simple apprehension of the terms, the judgment 
cannot take place. This rule holds good only in the case of 
those terms whose isolated apprehension is possible, but it does 
not apply to those relative terms, which are by their very 
nature incompetent to be cognised by themselves without reference 
to some other terms, with which they are constitutionally bound 
up. Negation, for instance, is one such term and is understand¬ 
able only with reference to the object to be negated. So a 
simple isolated apprehension of negation is impossible and when¬ 
ever it is comprehended, it is comprehended in relation and never 
out of it. This objection, the Naiydyika contends, is suicidal and 
the Mlmftihsist too cannot give a more satisfactory explanation. 
The rule that a judgment is preceded by simple apprehension 
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of the terms is not confined to perceptual judgments alone, 
bat to all judgments. Even inferential and verbal judgments 
are in the ultimate analysis traceable to simple non-relational 
knowledge of the terms. And if the rule were absolute and did 
not brook exception, the MfmSmsist too would have to find an 
explanation of the anomaly presented by negative judgments. 
The Mimarhsist cannot make out that negation is appre¬ 
hended in isolation at any stage and he will have to admit 
that negative judgment is reached at one sweep and not step by 
step. The contention, that perceptual judgment alone is subject 
to this contingency and the .difficulty will not arise if negative 
judgment is recognised as non-perceptual in character to be 
reached by non-perceptual evidence, is not tenable, as all judg¬ 
ments have been shown to be ultimately traceable to perceptual 
knowledge of terms. If an exception is allowed in favour of 
negative judgments, the Naiydyika too will have the benefit of it, 
and the question of its etiology is irrelevant. If ‘non-perception’ 
is believed to be capable of giving simple knowledge of negation , 
the sense-organ too may be credited with such capacity. The 
question is whether negation permits of being simply appre¬ 
hended and if the possibility is admitted, the instrument in 
question, be it sense-organ or non-perception, will be supposed to 
yield this requisite knowledge. 

Now to sum up the results : The main contention of the 
MlmftmsiBt is that the sense-organ is employed elsewhere to 
constitute the competency, without which non-perception is in¬ 
competent to give knowledge of absence. The Naiydyika would 
make the sense-organ yield this knowledge, although he also 
admits the instrumentality of non-perception. The difference 
seems to be a question of emphasis. The Naiydyika will make 
non-perception only an auxiliary factor to the sense-organ and the 
Mlm&rhsist would make it the self-sufficient condition and for 
this very purpose he will relegate the sense-organ to a subordi¬ 
nate rank as serving to prepare the ground for non-perception 
to take effect. The sense-organ is only in request to assure the 
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subject that non-perception is present inspite of the presence of 
the conditions of perception. Udayana has made a vigorous plea 
in favour of the sense-organ being the instrument of negative 
judgment and he seeks to demolish the contention that the 
sense-organ is employed upon the locus. The perception of 
locus is not indispensable to the cognition of negation of those 
objects, which can be perceived without reference to the locus. 
Sound, for instance, is perceived without reference to its locus. 
Sound is cognised by the auditory organ which is in¬ 
competent to cognise its locus, ether (afcaia), which is not amen¬ 
able to perception. Smell, again, is perceived without reference 
to its locus, which, though cognisable by other organs, is not 
liable to be cognised by the olfactory organ. In the case of 
negations of these perceptible objects the knowledge of the locus 
is either impossible or unnecessary. Accordingly the sense-organ 
will have no employment upon the locus and still it is seen to be 
in function, otherwise the negation of these objects will not he 
cognised. For instance, the extinction of sound is cognised only 
by a person who possesses a sound auditory organ and when that 
organ is in actual operation. Similarly with regard to the extinction 
of smell the function of the olfactory organ is seen to be necessary 
for knowledge of such extinction and yet the sense-organ cannot be 
supposed to be employed elsewhere. The Mfmariisist has sought 
to explain these difficulties by regarding these negative cognitions 
as the result of inference. ‘ The subject, who was perceiving the 
sound but suddenly ceases to perceive it, infers the absence of the 
sound from the absence of sound-cognition, which could not but 
take place if the sound were there.’ The Mimamsist therefore 
can maintain bis position only by explaining away these simple 
experiences as inferential judgments. But what about the sense- 
organs all this while ? The Mlm&rhsist will have to admit that 
they remain active, otherwise the non-cognition of sound or 
smell may be attributed to the aberration of the sense-organs and 
thus knowledge of negation will be precarious. The Naiy&yikas 
contend that the activity of the sense-organ is necessary for the 
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negative cognition, but the Mimamsist will explain it away as a 
constitutive factor of the competency, which makes non-percep¬ 
tion an effective instrument of negative cognition. The quarrel 
seems to be endless as neither party will yield. But to a dis¬ 
passionate critic it appears that both parties have made a good 
case for themselves and the difference seems to be reducible to a 
question of attitude and emphasis. The Naiy&yikas seem to have 
the support of psychology in their favour and their position will 
readily command the assent of the avarage man. But the quarrel 
of philosophers is not at all a simple affair. The Mlmathsist has 
made capital out of the peculiar character of negation, which is 
neither a substance nor an attribute, nor even a relation. It 
has no shape, no colour, in short, none of the sensible qualities 
and the commonplace, work-a-day man will find it difficult to 
believe that such an amorphous thing is capable of being, directly 
perceived. But the Mimamsist thinks time and space to be 
amenable to perception and it does not lie in him to impugn its 
perceivability on the ground of its laok of sensible qualities. 
The Buddhist and Prabh&kara, particularly the latter, have cut 
the Gordian knot by declaring negation to be non est and the 
problem of epistemology is simply given a wide berth. We pur¬ 
posely refrain from entering into the metaphysical - issues. We 
have laid bare the epistemological problem with the solutions 
offered by the rival philosophers and we hope this comparative 
study has served to put the Buddhist position in a clear 
perspective. 
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